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CHAPTER XXII. 
1800—1801. 


STATS OW ENGLISH YORTEY AT THD CLOND OF THE NIGHTOUNTH CEX- 
TORY, —- MONTGOMERY WRITRS AN ADDRESS FOR THD THEATRE, — 
MMS, SIODONA.—+XEW FRATURE OF TUE “IH18."—AURIES OF PARA- 
GnAFHS Om THE AFTAIRS OF ~srrmarz “ox yowm 
ap Ba,” 40> “on 4 YOUTH” — aE “SUFFERING FRARAWT,” 
Wr IGMATIVE MONTOOMARY,—LOOAL DUNTRESS,—4 “TRAGMENT,” 

Tae last year of the eighteenth century devolved upon 

political journalists the painful duty of describing, and 

upon government and benevolent individuals the more 
important obligation of mitigating, the evils of a general 
scarcity of food. The popular apprehension of famine, 
however; did not quench the poetical ardour of Mont- 
gomery and others, who were destined to adorn that 
golden age of verse which extended through the en- 
suing thirty years, and had already more than dewned 

— indeed, two of the bards, who specially distinguished 

it, Rogers and Campbell, had already published their 

masterpieces of song. But while the sober sweetness 
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of the “ Pleasures of Memory,” and the animating 
charm of the “Pleasures of Hope,” were a delightful 
prelude to that improved style which the tender but 
unaffected genius of Cowper had in a great measure 
suggested; and although Wordsworth’s striking “Lyrical 
Ballads,” and Southey’s startling “six weeks’ epic,” 
** Joan of Arc,” alike gave earnest of a disregard of 
formal precedent, the prouder names of Scott and 
Byron had not yet appeared in connection with the 
earliest of those original works through which they 
ultimately attained so unprecedented a degree of popu- 
larity, and, as a consequence, exercised eo large an 
influence on the metrical literature of the country. 
Montgomery himself has divided modern English lite- 
ature into three periods, The first era he defines as 
that extending from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the 
close of the Protectorate: the second era, from Dryden 
to Cowper, whose death occurred in the course of this 
year: while from Cowper he deduces the commencement 
of the third great era, in which he and his numerous con- 
temporaries so strikingly figured. “ Cowper's first volume, 
partly from the grave character of the longer pieces, 
and the purposely rugged, rambling, slipshod versifica- 
tion, was long neglected, till the ‘Task,’ the noblest 
effort of his muse, composed under the inspiration of 
cheerfulness, hope, and love, unbosoming the whole 
soul of his affections, intelligence, and piety, at once 
made our countrymen feel that neither the genius of 
poetry had fled from our isle, nor had the heart for it 
died in the breasts of the inhabitants, The ‘Task’ 
was the first long poem from the close of Churchill's 
brilliant but evanescent career that awoke wonder, 
sympathy, and delight, by its own ineffable excellence, 
among the reading people of England. The ‘happy 
miracle of that rare birth’ could not fail to quicken 
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many @ drooping mind, which, without such a present 
evidence both of genuine song and the genuine effects 
of song, amidst the previous apathy to this species of 
literature, would hardly have ventured to brood over 
its own conceptions in solitude and obscurity, till they 
too were warmed into life, uttered voices, put forth 
wings, and took their flight up to the ‘highest heaven 
of invention.’”* Montgomery has doubtless here de- 
scribed—whether intentionally or not—the influences 
which moulded his own genius, especially at this pe- 
riod; for although he had not yet entirely freed him- 
self from the temptation to imitate the “Iudicrous ec- 
centricities of Peter Pindar,” there are many evidences 
of the dawn of that chaste and original style by which 
he was subsequently distinguished, even in the * Prison 
Amusements,” and still more so in some of those ex- 
quisite lyric compositions to which we shall presently 
have occasion to advert. 

The following Address was written by Montgomery, 
and spoken at the Sheffield theatre, April 7th, on ocea- 
sion of the performance of the ‘* Jew,” for the benefit of 
the poor, by the gentlemen of the Thespian Society :— 


“Jn dark mid-winter's melancholy reign, 

‘When desolation scowls along the plain, 

‘When tbe wild spirit of the gloomy north 
‘Unchaina his storms, and bids them sally forth ; 
Fierce as the mad barbarian clans of yore, 
Q’er the soft south the angry demons pour, 
Deflower the seasons in their rash career, 

And blast the glory of the British year, 

‘Till streams in icy sleep forget to flow, 

And nature seems a wilderness of snow ; 
‘Then from the grove, on shivering wings, repair 
‘The poor unsheltered wanderers of air ; 


* Lectures on Poetry, p. 868. 
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Round man’s sweet home the little suppliants throng, 
And claim a pittance for their summer song.— 
‘No hand so cruel, and no heart so cold, 
‘That claim to spurn—that pittance to withhold. 
“Tf thas the fowls of heaven you deign to bless, 
Shall human sufferings move your bowels leas? 
Shall humbled poverty in dust complain ? 
And dumb affliction look her wants in vain ? 
Ah, no — while pale and terrible at hand, 
‘The spectre famine threatens through the land, 
‘Where’er the sons of sorrow mourn, you fly 
With ardent bosom, and consoling eye, 
The hungry foed, the fallen raise, and shed 
"Tho oil of gladness o’er the fainting head ! 
“Go on — like gracious heaven your gifts bestow, 
‘Let every fountain of compassion flow ; 
Pare as the light the tide of comfort run, 
Broad ss the day, and bounteous as the sun!” 


‘This was the fourth and last Address which Mont- 
gomery wrote for the theatre, the amusements and 
tendency of which he henceforth discountenanced on 
principle; not, of course, because he was either in- 
sensible to the powers of our great dramatic writers, or 
that he wanted the taste to relish superior acting. In 
the year before this, when the celebrated “ Tragic 
Queen” appeared on the stage at Sheffield, the editor 
of the “¢ Iris ” observed, “‘ Were it in our power to add 
one leaf to the laurels that flourish round her brows, 
we should be proud of the opportunity; but our feeble 
pen cannot serve Mrs. Siddons.” On another occasion, 
and in a livelier mood, the poet introduced the follow- 
ing rhyming compliment, as a parenthesis, into the firat 
copy of a Fable which we have seen :— 


* As when majestic Siddons woos, 
In thrilling tones, the Tragic Muse ; 
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Like guardian sylphs around the fair, 
‘The hovering Passions swim in air ; 
The powers that sway, at her controul, 
The tide of feeling in the soul: 
‘The ghastly family of Fears, 
The tender sisterhood of Tears, 
Ambition, Vengeance, Frenzy, Hate, 
‘Watch her keen sye,— the eye of Fate! 
She frowns like Jove, in awful pride; 
She loves, like Juno when a bride: 
‘The Boxes droop, 28 beds of flowers 

+ Charged with the weight of thunder showers; 
‘The Pit assumes a sterner form, 
Moved like the forest in a storm ; 
‘While Gallery critics look so wise, 
They seem to listen with their eyes.” 


In the early part of this year, Montgomery an- 
nounced his intention of introducing a a novel feature 
into his newspaper: — 


“Tho editor of the ‘Iris’ proposes in future to sketch 
@ recapitulation of the principal events and most plausible 
rumours of the week. It shall be his study to render this 
article, in point of style, as simple, brief, and comprehensible 
as possible, How far the plan, which he does not recollect 
to have been attempted in any other newspaper, may gratify 
the public, he has no other means of proving than by trying 
the experiment. Confident of its utility, under the manage- 
ment of a judicious compiler— doubtful of his own capacity 
to execute the office with precision and propriety, he sub- 
mite it with hesitation to the candour of the public, whose 
opinion shall be decisive of its fate.” 


This recapitulation consisted usually of about a dozen 
little paragraphs, in the composition of which he ex- 
celled.* These were generslly pointed, often witty, 


* It was with the management of a corps Ceaprit of this kind 
Ba 
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and occasionally very spirited. They were well cal- 
culated to interest political small-talkers, by enabling 
them to retail the news of the week without the labour, 
even where they had the ability, of selecting or epi- 
tomising for themselves. As specimens of the style 
of these articles, and as steps that led eventually to an 
important development of Montgomery's poetical cha~ 
racter, we here give the commencement of the series 
relative to Helvetic affairs, which attracted and excited 
80 much the attention of Europe at this period: — 


Switzerland, once the chosen haunt of liberty, the 
«Mountain Nymph,’ is again in the pangs of s new revolu- 
tion.” April 25, 

“Bonaparte extinguished the revolution in Switserland 
as soon as it was lighted, by declaring that he would 
recognise no other authority there but that of the executive 
commission.”—-May 8. 

“The pasange of Bonaparte with his army and artillery 
over the Great St. Bernard, was an astonishing example of 
persevering enterprise, and worthy of the all-daring genius 
of & man who would scale the battlements of the moon to 
gather a leaf of Jaurel.”—June 12. 

* Ho (the chief consul) has again revolutionised Switrer- 
land with the breath of his nostrils: one bubble of = con- 
atitution broke at his command; another rose in s moment 
at his word, and will glitter or perish at his pleasure.” 
August 28. 

“ The Cisalpine and Helvetic republics have just recived 
from the first maker at Paris, 9 pair of new constitutions of 
the latest fashion ; but aa they sre too fine to be worn on the 
work-days of war, they are laid by for the sabbath of peace.” 
September 18, 


‘that he was principally intrusted, under Mr. Gales, who used to 


Sarr Boo ‘beautiful little paragraphs yon young man 


MALLETS “ EDWIN AND EMMA.” 7 
In a letter to Aston, dated July 17., he says: — 


“What think you of politics? The Seven Wonders of 
the World, long ago dead and buried, have surely risen from 
their graves, and, under new forms, are astonishing mankind. 
I would rather have been led by you over the rocks of 
Kindersoont, than by Bonaparte over Mount St Gothard. 
The glory of # conqueror is more my abhorrence than my 
envy: I would not wear s laurel dipt in blood, But surely 
the pause of carnage is now arrived. May the war either 
die utterly, or sink into s estate of suspended animation! and 
cursed be the man that uses the means recommended by the 
Inhumans Society to revive the powerless monster |” 


Few readers of English verse are unacquainted with 
Mallet’s affecting ballad of “ Edwin and Emma,” 
though the fact that it was founded on a local tradition 
that two persons, each about twenty yeara of age, really 
* died of love,” under circumstances analogous to those 
described by the poet, has been much less generally 
kmown, In the present year a project was entertained 
for erecting a monument in memory of the “ faithful 
pair,” in the churchyard of Bowes, in Yorkshire, where 
they were buried; and Montgomery, on being applied 
to by Mr. E. Newstead, composed the following epitaph, 
which, however, was never used, as the design of a 
memorial was, for some reason, abandoned.® 

ited aeeniaiaed ag vara ppaarceeg meray 
and appropriate manner by Dr. Dinsdale, of Leamington, who, in 
1849, published an edition of Mallet's ballad with notes aud 
illustrations; and also placed at the west end of the church at 
Bowes « tablet with the following inscription, which is a verbatim 
copy of the entry in the burial register of the parish :—“ Rodger 
‘Wrightson, junr., and Martha Railton, both of Bowes, buried in 
one grave. He died in a fever, and upon tolling his passing bell 
the cried out, ‘My heart is broke, and in a few hours expired, 
purely through love, March 15. 1724.” 

na 
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“ Here dust to dust, to ashes ashes laid, 
Sleep the cold relics of a youth and maid, 
‘Whom Love, too exquisite, condemned to feel 
‘Those bosom-pangs, which Death alone can heal : 
Death came ;—and weeping as he struck their doom, 
Sealed an eternal marriage in the tomb: 
While Mallet scattered o'er their bridal biers 
Sweet flowers of verse, for ever fresh with tears. 
Hence parents learn, that hearts to love awake, 
Must beat together, or together break ! 
Hence Youth be warned, nor prove, like them, too late, 
Love's arrows, winged with hope, are barbed with fate. 
4 Bhefiield, Sept, 16. 1800." 


This epitaph is the earliest dated specimen of a class 
of compositions to which Montgomery added more than 
any poet of his age—with what success, the reader 
will ultimately be enabled to judge. They were, in 
every instance, involuntary exercises of his ingenuity— 
Did any poet ever write an epitaph otherwise t——con- 
cessions to importunities often urgent in the inverse 
ratio of any claim to gratification. Few of his mor- 
tuary inscriptions give a more perfect example of these 
* monitory rhymes" than the following:— * 


“Ona Youth of Fifteen, 
“ Here sleeps in peace a lovely youth: 
‘What was lis praise ?—he loved the trath. 
‘He feared not death :—what hope had he?— 
Hope fall of immortality. 
Reader, thy day of grace is now 3 
What praize is thine? what hope hast thou?” 


The reader will probably not be displeased with the 
following verses,—the production of Ignatins Mont- 
gomery, the younger brother of our poet. They ap- 
peared in the “Iris” in November this year, with the 
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signature of ‘3, Y.”; which would never lead to an 
identification of the author, They belong to the “old 
school” of English rhyme:— 


“ The Suffering Peasant. 


“To toils accustomed, but by griefs worn down, 
The meagre victim of sad want I see; 

Nor broken limb, nor age’s wrinkled frown, 
Demands yon crutch, that beara his misery. 


Poor friendless wretoh !—or if a friend he knows, 
‘That friend, like him, must beg what pity gives :— 
Poor friendleas wretch ! half clothed in rags he goes, 
And all in sickness, scarce in hope, he lives, 
‘Each trembling limb to pampered ease would ery 
A death to all enjoyment, and the orb 
OF mental day, #0 late meridian high, 
In black despondency’s wild wave abgorb. 


“Yet cheerless, he must grisve and feel the sting 
Of inward pining, oft the marked disdain 
Of kindred equals borne on fortune’s wing, 

And racked disease, and slow consuming pain. 


“That man, unbroken, in the flash of morn 
I knew: a vigorous stem, whose strength sustained 
A lovely tendril, blooming like the thorn, 
‘While in its shade a soft companion reigned. 


“ He never longed for cambrons wealth; his care, 
His aim, the duty household wants require, 
His pleasure Home, the soft enjoyments there 
‘Were all he sought to fan his humble fire, 


“ Lamented fate! his peace for ever flown, 
O} ask not how—for see through all the land 
The sordid demon hearts, whom softer stone 
‘Would grudge to own, or link in kindred band. 
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“Whee, onc, a oe, the otage emake was som 
Slow winding in a column throngh the vale, 
One fragment chimney, clothed in mossy green, 
In solitary sadness tells the tale. 


“ He reared the cottage now in ruins laid, 
His hands were all the implements employed, 
And long-sarned profits from his busy spade 
‘Were apent in stock, and for a cow beside. 


“ He'chose a mate whose steady worth he knew, 
And she their equal likeness soon returned ; 
Long time to duty and each other true, 
They lived content, nor aught disastrous mourned, 


“ But ab, too glowing was their bliss to last! 
The big-charged clond of deep affliction rose, 
And poured a torrent through oppression’s blast, 
‘That left no vestige but the poor man’s woes. 


“His cow was driven from the fenceless heath, 
The rich anclose where still the poor have right ; 

It robbed his means, it sunk his soul beneath, 
‘Though atill he hoped, and shut his boding sight. 


“ His infant missed the castomed beverage mild, 
And cherished pining appetite in vain. 

It fell diseased—bis hope, his darling child :—~ 

‘The mother grieved with inward fatal pain. 


“The shelf no more with weekly savings rung, 
‘The little stock already there, was drained ; 
‘The kettle seldom o’er the embera sung, 
‘Their health was waning while their wants remained. 


“The harvest proved what greedy pilferers call 
A scanty crop, and bread grew scarce and dear: 
‘This closed the scene, obscured his prospects all, 
And stretched his famished partner on a bier. 


LOOAL DISTRESS, 11 


“ Thus have I seen the bounteous Spring array, 
Too soon some luckless firstling of the flock, 
‘When wayward Winter, yet ungorged with prey, 
Hath laid it cold slong the herbless rock.” 


The local distress which had marked the begin- 
ning of 1800, continued to its close; and one dark 
night in December, two thousand people assembled 
in a field, just outside the town of Sheffield, ‘* to con: 
sider the distress arising from the high price of pro- 
visions.” It may well be supposed the proceedings of 
such a meeting would afford sufficient «materials for 
aggravating comments to an editor who was disposed 
so to use them, But Montgomery had not only been 
taught to be cautious “through suffering ;” but he 
conscientiously felt and acknowledged the duty of rather 
furthering the practical measures taken to mitigate 
the immediate pressure of local suffering, than to spe- 
culate on its remote causes. Hence he zealously ad- 
vocated and otherwise liberally aided the public sub- 
‘eription which was set a-foot in the town; and such 
was the amount of money raised, and such the des- 
titution of the inhabitants, that in March, 1801, up- 
wards of ten thousand persons thankfully partook of 
this casual local charity. 

Without date, but apparently written about this 
time, we find the following lines, entitled— 


“A Fragment. 

“ When Contemplation’s mournful eye is cast 
Over the dim wilderness of ages past, 
‘Time's hoary ruing, scattered round the scene, 
Stretch their broad shadows o’er the wastes between; 
‘Wastes,—where proud nations, once the heirs of fame, 
‘Lie low in dust, extinguished even in name; 
Ruins,—where prouder states, with madness fired, 
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In vain to Immortality aspired.— 

"They perished, and the wrecks they left behind 
Record the crimes and sufferings of mankind. 

T sing those ruins. Time! thy course renew, 
And make the past the present to my view :-— 
A sudden whirlwind mingles earth and skies, 
‘The ruins tremble, and the dead arise} 

Along the valley of departed years, 

A melancholy multitude appears; 

Like half-remembered dreams the shadows swim, 
In twilight vision, venerably dim. 

‘They passy high o’er the undistinguished throng, 
‘The giaat ghost of Babel towers along ; 

In hieroglyphic majesty sublime, 

Old Egypt frowns, the eldest-born of Time; 
Pale through the gloom the tribes of Israel rise, 
Like the sweet Pleiades in wintry skies; 
Voluptuous Persis glimmers in the storm, 

A feeble, lingering, evanescent form ; 

Greece, like resplendent Pallas, springs to light, 
A martial maiden, beautiful and bright; 
Carthage, 2 gaunt and sullen spectre, mocks 
The north-wind with ber ssaweed-woven locks ; 
In stern deflance, lowering round the tomb, 
Glares the flerce spirit of Imperial Rome ; 
Black in the rear Barbarian clans came forth, 
‘Wild as the trumpets of their native north ; 
‘They rush to battle.._Darkness o'er my head 
Breaks like the Day of Judgment !—All is fled!” 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
1801~1803. 


“ SANHAR"— MONTGOMERY EXTENDS HIS FOETIOAL CLAIMS. ADOPTS 
THE WGRATURA OF “4LOROR"—THE “LYRE.” = BLANK VERSE. — 
THR “PORTICAL REGISTRY,” 44D THE “ANNTAL REVIEW." —DR. ATKIN. 
THE FRAGR OF AMTEYS.—LETTERS TO A#TOX AND TO MORTOO- 
‘MERY.-— THR “PILLOW,” THE “THUXDER STORM,” AND THE “Jor 
(OF GRINP,” — CHATTERTON.—POLITIOAL FARAGRAPHE, — ORIGIN OF 
‘Tam “ WANDERER OF SWITEEXLAND.” 


In the “Iris” of August 29. appeared—but without 
any signature—a poem with the title, ‘' Sacred to the 
Memory of Her who is dead to Me.” This piece, 
which wes much admired for its taste and ten- 
derness, and for the strong impress it bore of more 
than a fictitious significance, was not generally identi~ 
fied with the name, much-less interpreted as part of the 
history of Montgomery, till it was reprinted under ita 
present well known title of “Hannab,” in the first 
edition of the ‘ Wanderer of Switzerland.”* The 
name, at least, as we have already intimated, was that 
of a person well known to the poet during his residence 
at Wath: and it is not likely that he would so long 
afterwards have thus formally and feelingly have em- 
bodied such a remembrance of one of the fair sex, bad 
he merely regarded her with a passing admiration, in 

© In the “Athenwum™ (Feb. 1807, p. 168.), Dr. Aikin pub- 
lished ten stanzee from his own pen under the title of the “Sequel 
to Hannah: tay Se som Bewrowens exe by sections SEM S87 
of the interest of Montgomery's tender verses. 
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common with the rest of the village maidens to whom 
he became known. On the other hand, we have no 
evidence that there existed anything like an avowed or 
mutually recognised attachment between the parties: 
assuredly the verses, aweet and suggestive as they are, 
Toust not be taken as a circumstantial history in detail, 
Frequently, indeed, amidst that unfettered freedom of 
social intercourse which our beloved friend Permitted 
us to indulge, we have adverted to “ Hannah,” and have 
sometimes won from him a response, more or less in- 
telligible, on the subject; but nothing more: nor were 
other persons commonly more successful,* 

To one valued friend, who inquired directly and 
formally, the poet tendered an explanation, which drew 
from that friend the following remarks :— 


“Your story of the real Hannah, though not quite so 
conformable to the poetical one as I had imagined, is ro- 
mantic and interesting. Icannot blame you for making no 


* Hannah Turner, the undoubted heroine of the poem, was, ns 
wo have elsewhere stated, the daughter of @ respectable yeoman, 
who lived at Swathe Hall, near Barnsley, and was, during Mont~ 
gomery’s sojourn at Wath, a frequent visitor at that pleasant vil- 
lage. About the period of the date of the poem, May 26., she was 
married at Wath to Mr. William Mansell, a gamckeeper of the 
Duke of Rutland, at Belvoir Castle, but whose residence was at 
the neighbouring village of Woolsthorpe. Mansell died suddenly 
et Bumper Castle, in Yorkshire, Angust 13, 181), and was buried 
st Hornby, near Thirsk, His wife, who was pear her confinement 
at the time, on hearing of the death of her husband, presently gave 
birth to a son,— who, we believe, now fills the situation formerly 
held by his father-—and in three or four days afterwards she died, 
and was buried at Woolsthorpe. Montgomery never saw “ Han- 
nah” but once, or at most twice, after he came to reside in Sheffield, 
In August 1846, Mr, Holland mentioned the facts stated in this 
note to the post, who assented to their correctness; at the same 
time expressing his surprise at the “ dryesdust which 
boa curiosity” 
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bolder efforts to ‘ marry her to your despair,’ and I am glad 
that your heart received no incurable wound from the dis- 
appointment. Bat why should you now play the faint- 
hearted lover? I should not suppose that within the sphere 
of your acquaintance there is any female that would be dis- 
posed to look upon Mr. Montgomery with disdain; and if 
the sweetest of all social ties is your serious object, why 
should you lose time, and run the hazard of another failure? 
But I venture not to touch more closely upon a topic round 
which you have thrown the veil of mystery.” 


Ignatius Montgomery once said to Mr, Everett, “1 
have repeatedly sounded my brother about ‘ Hannah,’ 
but I never could learn anything more than the veracs 
themselves reveal.” 

In the course of this year, Montgomery ventured 
to extend those poetical claims which had hitherto 
been confined almost entirely to the readers of his own 
newspaper, or to the limited circulation of “ Prison 
Amusements.” The genuineness and originality of 
his talents were not only apparent to his friends, 
ut were recognised by strangers: he invested vigor- 
ous and fanciful, as well as tender and pathetic 
thoughts, in a chasteness of diction, and adorned them 
with a smoothness of versification, which showed how 
thoroughly he appreciated and understood those trea- 
sures of admirable English verse, which he was even 
now beginning to enlarge. ‘“ We cannot expect,” said 
he, at this period, to an amateur in rhyme, “in every 
poetical effusion, to meet with ‘the thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn:’ but to recommend 
common ideas, there is required # moat delicate and 
indefinable charm of expression, resembling the exqui- 
site bloom on ripe fruit, newly plucked, which is even 
more delightful to the eye than the pulp to the palate. 
This magic felicity of language, is that which, like the 
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cestus of Venus, converts homeliness into beauty, and 
without which beauty itself sppeara homely.” 

Having adopted the elegant and appropriate signa~ 
tore of  Arcaus,”® he transcribed the “ Remonstrance 
to Winter,” the “ Lyre,”+ and the “Battle of Alex- 


© We beliove it was rather from the euphony of this name than 
from anything like fancied resemblance between his own writings 
or character and those of the Greek poet, that Montgomery adopted 
it. Alcvus was the contemporary, countryman, and, according to 
some accounts, alro a favoured admirer of the poetess Sappho, who 
flourished 2.0. 610, He is described by the ancients as a warrior, 
2 patriot, = lover of books, and s poet; being commended in the 
latter Ssareoter, fx the nee ee acenee i beers, of 
sweetness with consummate strength of expression, of the use of 
figure end metaphor with perspicuity."—Bland's Anthology (Meri- 
‘vale’s edit. ), p. 28. 

t Jt is worthy of notice that the first sketch of this poem, 
one of the most admired of Montgomery’s earlier lyrics, was com- 
posed in blank varse— his only recorded attempt of that kind before 
the composition of the “Pelican Island.” The fragment exists in 
the author's handwriting: the poetical student, at lesst, will be 
glad to have an opportunity of comparing it with the highly finished 
stanzas ultimately given to the public :— 

“The weary moon was wandering through the sky, 
An angry sky, deformed with hideous clouds, 
"That rode tempestuous on the northern blast. 
Forth from his mournful dwelling strayed a youth, 
‘Whom brave Ambition in the spring of life 
‘Had worn away into « wintry shadow. 

‘Down the drear valley, by a haunted stream, 
‘That moaned along its melancholy channel, 

‘He took his way. A pale mysterious gloom 
Eclipsed the dewning lustre of his eye, 

And shed untimely twilight o'er his features. 
Light on his arm a lyre suspended hung ; 

And oft he paused to wipe the twinkling tear 
‘That dimmed his path, end ease his painful bosom 
Of the big sigh, that would not be repressed. 


“On the bleak summit of an awful rock 
‘Whose shadow hooded o'er a sullen lake, 
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andria,” from the “ Iris,” and sent them to the editor 
of the ‘Poetical Register.” These pieces were de- 
cidedly among the best in the volume*, and not only 


An ancient oak in hosry grandeur rose, 
‘Which rooted firm as Nature on her centre, 
Broad to the winds displayed ita giant arms, 
And bade them spend their idle indignation. 
‘The youth ascended. In the trunk, which time 
Had hollowed, with that slow and secret hand, 
‘Which crumbles nations, and unthrones their kings, 
‘He chore his seat; and tuned his magic harp 
To the rough musio of the wilderness, 
‘The dashing waters and the yelling winds! 
A pitch of dreadful harmony that well 
Accorded with the tenor of bis soul. 
He raised his voice—a voice so sweetly wild, 
He touched his lyre —s lyre so finely strung, 
‘That darkness, all enamoured of the strain, 
Relaxed his brow, and softened into smiles: 
"The savage tempest, charmed to silence, cloved 
By soft degrees bis undulating wings: 
Bright broke the moon between the sailing clouds, 
And poured a tide of splendour down the valley, 
While Echo, startled from her tranquil dream, 
Purmed the flying notes from hilt to Lill. 
And thus be sang :— 

0, lyre my dear companion t 
‘Repose for ever on the friendly bough 
Of this romantic oak, beneath whose shade, 
‘Thy music oft, at peep of early morn, 
In noon’s resplendent hour, at eventide, 
~ And’ by oe oo acs the eee i 
Hath ow: warbled down the listening valley. 
Filed is the golden age of infancy, er 
‘When, first my sportive fingers wooed thy strings, 
And tempted wild notes from thee; fled the days 
‘When, bolder grown, my boyish hand essayed 
A strain sublimer, struck thy awful chords 
‘With such determined fury, that the sounds’ —~— 


* Volume I. for Teoh tas nee relent i) 1802. 
VOL. IK, 
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excited considerable attention, but as one of them was 
dated from “ Sheffield,” the authorship was also, in 
some degree, indicated. Dr, Aikin, at this period » 
man of considerable influence in the circles of criticism, 
and as a dispenser of literary honours, was much 
pleased with these poems ; and in the “ Annual Review,” 
of which he was editor, thus notices “ Aleseus,” with 
whose real name he was, as yet, unacquainted: — 
“One very spirited poem, entitled the ‘ Battle of Alex- 
andria,’ and signed ‘ Alceous,’ we perused with great 
pleasure, and are sorry that its length precludes our 
selection. Another piece, with the same signature, we 
shall give asa very ftattering specimen of the work.” 
Then follows “ Remonstrance to Winter.” 

This was, we believe, the fiist instance of Mont- 
gomery’s compositions being noticed by a reviewer: 
and to have seen one of them thus selected as 
‘a ery flattering specimen” of the contents of a 
work comprising so many pieces of undeniable 
poetical merit, must have been en incident at least 
as gratifying to the poet as it was honourable to the 
critic. 

The new year opened amidst conflicting hopes and 
fears, occasioned by that ominous pause in the great 
European struggle, called the “Peace of Amiens,” 
and which hardly lasted longer than the period 
which elapsed between the signing of the prelimi~ 
naries and the publication in London of the so-called 
“definitive treaty.” Pending the issue of this hollow 
truce, Montgomery reiterated his favourite watch- 
words, “ Peace! Peacei” evidently with more confi- 
dence in the desirableness than the prospect of a 
realisation of his hopes. Nor did he affect to impeach 
the good faith of either the government or the people 
of Great Britain in their profession of pacific senti- 
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ments; while constantly recurring indications of the 
restleas ambition of Bonaparte augured a speedy ter- 
mination to the nentral policy of the threatened nations, 
On these topics the “paragraphs” in the “ Iris” oc- 
casionally assumed the length and character of ordinary 
* Teaders,” 

The following letter, which seems to have puzzled 
the person to whom it was addressed, by the writer's 
reiterated sighs over a deep “rooted sorrow,” will be 
perfectly understood by those who know what it is to 
minister to a mind diseased” with a malady that 
admits but of one effectual remedy—~the “balm of 
Gilead.” 





James Montgomery to Joseph Aston. 
“ Sheffield, March 8, 1807. 
“My pra Farenp, 


“.... I cannot be an entertaining correspondent ; 
and I am determined never to attempt it again: in future, 
as hitherto, I will dip my pen in my heart, and pour out the 
feelings of the moment. Since I saw you at Sheffield, I 
have experienced some severe conflicts of mind. Ibelieve my 
Jast letter, in answer to your inestimable favour, was gloomy. 
It set in clouds and darkness ; a long night of silence ensued, 
and the morning of the present effusion is not likely to be 
more cheerful than the evening of the last. If any part of that 
letter gave you uneasiness, I most sincerely and deeply re~ 
gret it. The affectionate and consoling letter which you 
wrote in reply lies before me. I have been reading it again, 
as [bad done many times before, with renewed and yet un- 
satisfied interest. You say ‘A person cannot help believing 
what he does believe, #0 that if we do our duty, by inquiring 
what is truth? in a conscientious manner, it can be of but 
little consequence, whether we believe socurately or not in 
ell the minutiss of religion.’ My dear friend, there is danger 
of misapprebending this doctrine. ... We may think that 
we are seeking truth when we are wilfully and persever- 
ingly embracing error. The Christian religion seems to me 

ce 
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to require auch a childlike simplicity, such purity of heart, 
and singleness of mind, that when I contemplate it calmly, 
I despair of ever approaching its standard. It is hard to 
renounce the world, and all those pleasures which the world 
deems not only innocent, but useful and commendable; and 
yet, methinks that Christianity requires the sacrifice of 
them. For my own part, I cannot, at present, take up my 
croas and follow the despised and rejected Man of Sorrows 
throngh poverty, reproach, and tribulation: and yet-— you 
will say it is u strange confession—TI carry a heavier cross 
and bear a deeper ignominy in my own upbraiding conscience + 
T feel the Chriatian’s sufferings without the Chriatian’s hope 
of that eternal weight of glory which shall reward them. 
My mind is not deeply laden with crimes; but unbelief — 
an unbelief from which I cannot deliver myself—hange 
heavy on my heart, and ontweighs all those little joys, for 
which I am unwilling to relinquieh the world. Iam some- 
times sunk in such deplorable despondency, that I feel all 
the pangs of a victim, under sentence of eternal damnation, 
without that salutary conviction of the reality of my danger, 
which might compel me to fice from the wrath to come. But 
I am not alwaya thus, though I have been more co lately 
than usual, occasioned by a circumstance which I shall pre- 
aently explain. Sometimes # cheering ray of hope—of 
Christian hope— breaks through the pagan darkness of my 
wind, and opens heaven to my desiring view. ©, then, my 
friend, how does my heart expand, my soul aspire! . . . Do 
not be frightened at this picture of your friend : it is faithful, 
‘but is drawn in an hour of bitterness; and if I had delayed 
‘until to-morrow, I might have sketched a picture more 
Pleasing, yet not more faithful. Ihave some good qualities 
—a warm heart, a weak head, a most despotic imagination. 
. + +» Some cruel disappointments in life, which have preyed, 
and will continue to prey upon my heart, have aggravated 
my natural melancholy. The education I received, in- 
dependently of all these, has for ever incapacitated me from 
being contented and happy under any other form of religion 
than that which I imbibed with my mother’s milk: at the 
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same time, my restless and imaginative mind and my wild and 
ungovernable imagination hare long ago broken loose from 
the aachor of faith, and have been driven, the aport of winds 
and waves, over an ocean of doubts, round which every 
coast is defended with the rocks of despair that forbid me 
to enter the harbour in view.” [He then desoribes, at great 
length, how an old workman of his, after having lain seven 
weeks illin bed, got up unobserved in 2 moment of delirium— 
walked into the river—and perished!] “I never in my life 
was more shaken through every nerve of my system ; and 
am not yet recovered from the stupefaction into which I 
was thrown by this awful event. Forgive me, then, if this 
should prove an unwelcome letter, for I am sure it will 
torture your affectionate heart. But I must conclude. 
“Tam, most sincerely and affectionately, 
“Your faithful friend, 
“J. Moxrcowrry. 
“Mr, Aston, Manchester.” 


The following letter is equally creditable to the 
writer and to the receiver:— 


Joseph Gales to James Montgomery. 


“ Raleigh, May 7. 1802, 
“Dean Moxraomeny, 

“TI am glad to hear from you, what I bave all along 
trusted was the case, from what they have hinted, and what 
Y have heard from others, that my sisters are doing pretty 
well. Accapt, my good friend, of my most cordial thanks for 
your friendly attentions to them. Be to them till, as you 
have in some good degree been, a brother in my stead who 
am lost to them. And also suffer me to entreat you— though 
I am satisfied entreaty is unnecessary —to continue to show 
kindness to the good old folks, my aged parents. I fear 
they have euffered greatly on my account. O, that I could 
soothe and comfort them as they sink into the grave! But 
this is denied me: O, do it for me, my dear Montgomery, 
@s you have opportunity ! 

os 
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“The number which you inform me yor print of the 
‘Iria’ is small: but I observe a respectable number of ad- 
vertisements, which, together with your other printing 
business, I trust, will not only enable you to live comfortably, 
‘but that when you get the millstone [borrowed capital] re- 
moved, you wilt be able to acquire a competency for the 
eolace of advanced years, So far from thinking the ‘Iris’ 
‘stupid,’ I think you show a great portion of spirit, tempered 
with that prudence without which no paper can long be 
printed in England. 

“And now let me request you to do what I omitted to 
charge my aisters with—to make my kind remembrances to 
all my friends, whom you know better than I do—because 
you have seen them tried. 

“Yours sincerely, 
«Jomen Gates, 

“ Mr, James Montgomery, Sheffield, England.” 


Three or four little poems, each of them in his best 
vein, were printed in the “Iris” this year, viz., the 
“ Pillow ®,” the “‘ Thunder Storm +,” and the “ Joy of 
Grief," a title taken from Ossian.{ The much admired 
little poem first named, was certainly not read with 
Jeas intereat because it was known to be, in fact, 
the poet’s description of himself. It has been very 
justly said, that “the question, whether the man, con- 
cerning whom a biographical work is written, was ever 
in loye, is an important feature in his history, if any 
light can be thrown upon it.”§ As elucidatory of 
this question in reference to Montgomery, we may 


* Works, p. 268. + Ibid. p. 271, 

$ hid. p.266. ‘There is in the British Museum a composition in 
‘MB. by the old poet Gascoigne, entitled the “ Grief of Joy ;" it 
is supposed to be the identical copy which was presented to Queen 
Elizabeth by the author of the “Princely Pleasures of Keail- 
worth,” during her Majesty's visit to that place—Awmos's Trial of 
Somerset, p. 535. 

§ Burton's Life of Hume, vol. i. p. 281. 
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perhaps have little besides poetical evidence to offer— 
proof sufficient at this time, that his affections, as well 
as his spirit, were deeply exercised, “seeking rest and 
finding none.” The verses on “ Hannah,” for example, 
may be read as a response to the following invocation 
of the * Pillow :” — 


“ Yet other secret griefs had he, 
O, Pillow! only told to thes = 
Say, did not hopeless love intrude 
On his poor bosom’s solitude ? 
Perhaps on thy soft lap reclined, 
In dreams the cruel Fair was kind, 
‘That more intensely he might know 
‘The bitterness of waking woe.” 


The few graceful stanzas, entitled “ Chatterton,”* 
though they may recal, cannot fairly be compared 
with Coleridge’s more elaborate ‘‘Monody"” on the 
death of the ‘Marvellous Boy,” except that both 
poets may perhaps be said to have owed much of 
their sympathetic sensibility for the fate of genius 
in another, to the concurrent sadness of their own 
minds: but each expresses himself in character— 
Montgomery, in lamenting the fate of the “‘ Rash Min- 
strel,” moralises his song; Coleridge, with more ardour, 
and no less sincerity, suspends his strain, “lest kindred 
‘woes persuade a kindred doom”—promising also, to 
raise a solemn cenotaph to the memory of the minstrel, 
‘‘where Susquehannah pours her untamed stream,” 
Poor Chatterton! the mystery of his genius ia hardly 
yet unveiled, 

We resume the series of paragraphs relative to 
Switzerland, the unprovoked attack on which, by the 
French, was denounced alike for its infamy and its 


* Works, p. 298. 
of 
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impolicy by many persons in England, who had not 
been cold in their admiration of the revolutionary 

ent. Sir James Mackintosh indignantly de- 
clared, that “the invasion and destruction of Switzer- 
land was an act in comparison with which all the deeds 
of rapine and blood perpetrated in the world are in- 
nocence itself.”* 


“The Diet of Berne, which has been sitting for many 
months to hatch a new constitution for Switzerland, has 
been suddenly frightened from its nest, and its eggs broken 
about its ears. The former legislative authorities have re- 
sumed the exercise of their functions.”.November 19.1801. 

“ Among the namerous petty states overwhelmed by the 
deluge of the French revolution, every friend of human hap- 
Piness would rejoice to the mountains of Switzerland 
emerging from the subsiding waves, and the simple ark of 
its ancient constitution resting on their heights. It would 
‘be worthy of the magnanimity of Bonaparte to restore to 
the poor natives their quiet independence.”—February 4. 
1802. 

“ Switeerland is convalsed with factions. Her neighbours 
threaten to declare war against her to preserve the peace of 
Europe ; —and war ix the end is an infallible peace-maker.” 
—dJune 10, 1802. 

“It is understood that our government have determined 
to remonstrate against the interference of France: and even 
to call upon the continental powers to second their efforts to 
conciliste their difference with Switzerland.”— October 21. 
1802. 

“The Swiss patriots have answered the Proclamation of 
Bonaparte in a tone worthy of their ancestors. They 
avow that they have no other object in view than ‘the right 
which Switzerland clsims of giving herself a central and 


® Defence of Peltier. 
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cantonal constitution, suited to her situation and necessities, 
—a ssered right, which the Chief Consul himself guaranteed 
to her by the treaty of Luneville.’ They attribute all the 
miseries of their country to the members of the Helvetic 
government, ‘obscure metaphysicians, who had obatinately 
attached themselves to theories as erroneous as they were 
expensive,’ There is more of courtly finesse than of re- 
publican simplicity in the following paragraph; and perhaps 
it was the delicate address of this passage that conquered 
Bonaparte. ‘General First Consul, all Europe admires in 
you the supreme head of an immense empire, which without 
doubt, under your influence, will be directed to the good of 
humanity; your magnanimity assures us, that you will not 
exercise YOUR POWER egainst a people, who only desire 
‘WHAT YOU HAVE MADE THEM TO Hore, and who only wish 
what they believe themselves authorised to do by yourself!’ 
We have only to add on this subject, that Bonaparte haa 
consented to receive deputies from all the cantons of Switzer- 
land, to form, under his eye, a constitution for their country.” 
—~Novemier 4. 1802. 

“Citizen [auterive, the renowned arithmetician, is pre- 
paring a new constitution for the Swiss, In compliment to 
the consuls, he is doing it by the ‘Rule of Three.’”—De- 
cember 9. 1802. 

James Montgomery to Joseph Aston. 
“Bheffield, Jan. 30. 1803, 

The cause which you assign for your unfrequent visita 
to Sheffield, on paper, gives me sincere and cordial plea- 
sure. The prospect of competence, honourably obtained, 
is one of the most delightful visions of futurity, on this side 
of that futurity which will soon be present and never be 
past, Icongratulate you on the prospect of success in your 
new business, and still more in the earnest it has given you 
in the last year: may you increase in wealth and grow in 
happiness! I have little hope for myself of either the one 
or the other: Ihave too little industry ever to obtain wealth, 
and too much ingratitude towards Providence for the bies- 
sings which I daily receive, ever to secure bappinces. Shell 
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I confess to you that I have not an object of desire or pur- 
auit in the world ?—I mean, of inextinguishable desire, 
and unceasing pursuit: the clouds that vary with the 
wind are more stable than my hopes, and more aubstantial 
than my enjoyments; sometimes the cares of business 
perplex, and sometimes the profits of business stimulate 
me to exertion. I dream of fame and immortality in 
this world; and I spurn the ideas of both ag unworthy 
of a being destined to immortality in another world. 
Thus am I toased from wave to wave, and squander 
away life and liberty and peace, without benefit to myself 
or advantage to others... . . I should indeed like to pay 
# visit to Manchester, and the Moravian settlement at Fair- 
field, in the neighbourhood: there are some there who were 
my companions for many years at school, and some who 
have been my teachers. But I can epare very little time 
from home-—TI steal a few days once a year to visit 
Fulneck, where I was educated; the dearest place to me 
on earth !” 


To conclude the paragraphs relative to Switzer- 
land : — . 


“Inhis letter to the Swiss deputies, Bonaparte demands 
an entire sacrifice of all their factious and selfish passions, 
and in the same breath he sets them s noble example of dis- 
interested moderation, by peremptorily declaring that he 
will not permit the establishment of any government in the 
cantons, which may be hostile to his own, for Switzerland 
must in fature be ‘the open frontier of France!’ He had 
previously converted the Pays de Vaud into ‘a Aighway’ 
between his dominions; and we may already anticipate hia 
seizure of the dykes of Holland to supply his table with 
frogs.”"—January 13, 1808. 


“Bonaparte has pronounced his siat concerning Switser- 
land: 2 constitution has been recommended to the Helvetic 
Conenlia, and embraced by them with becoming humility. 
Tt was received, discussed, and adopted in a day. Since 
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that tims a deputation has been despatched to Paris, from 
the cantons, to beseech the First Consul to inclose ‘the open 
frontier of France,’ and annex it to the integrity of the 
‘Great Nation,’ Why does not Bonaparte at once pass a 
general inclosure bill, and take in all the waste lands in 
Earope,—has he not a common right to them all ?”—Ja- 
nuary 20. 1808. 


“The heart of Switzerland is broken! and liberty has 
been driven from the only sanctuary which she found on the 
continent. But the unconquered and unconquerable off- 
ppring of Tell, disdaining to die slaves in the land where 
they were born free, are emigrating to America. There, in 
some region remote and romantic, where solitude has never 
aeen the face of man, nor silence been startled by hia voice 
since the hour of creation, may the illustrious exiles find 
another Switzerland, another country rendered dear by the 
presence of liberty! But even there, amidst mountains 
more awful, and forests more sombre than his own, when 
the echoes of the wilderness shall be awakeried by the en- 
chantment of that song, which no Swiss in a foreign clime 
ever heard, without fondly recalling the land of his nativity, 
and weeping with affection —how will the heart of the 
exile be wrung with home sickness! and,O} what a sick- 
ness of heart must that be which arises not from ‘hope de- 
layed,’ but from hope extinguished—yet remembered !” 
—February 17. 1803. 


‘The foregoing citations—the records of passing events 
at the time when they were written—have long since 
become history: and the intensity of a contemporary 
sympathy felt with the parties immediately concerned 
has yielded to the calm interest of a general retrospect 
of the issues of the conflict, But even at this day, few 
persone of strong sensibility will fail to be affected by a 
perusal of the last of these brief articles, in which, while 
the writer, with a glow of enthusiasm, a tender and 
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romantic pathos, bewails the expiration of liberty in the 
land where she had been cradled, adored, and de~ 
fended for centuries, anticipates the song of the 
exile, and brings ‘before our imagination the expa- 
triated Switzer, and his dishonoured and forsaken 
birth-place, —‘* the land of the mountain, the vale, aud 
the flood.” 

But there are some who will not have failed to dis- 
cover, in the above concentrated sentiments, something 
of the spirit and even the poetry of the ‘ Wanderer of 
Switrerland;” and who will be gratified to learn 
that in the interest excited by the above paragraph 
originated that celebrated poem. ‘I wrote that article,” 
said Montgomery to Mr. Holland, “with the utmost 
feeling and sincerity ; for I sympathised with the Swit- 
ers from my very soul!" He uttered these words with a 
violence of emotion that seemed to resuscitate his original 
sensations on the subject. ‘I reflected especially,” he 
added, “upon the mournful interest with which the ex- 
iled patriot would hear and sing his favourite ‘ Renz 
des vaches,’ in a foreign land. Among others, my friend, 
Mr. Rhodes, was exceedingly pleased with what I had 
said, and when we next met, he observed, that the fate 
of Switzerland would be an iateresting subject for a 
poem; and pressed me to undertake it, ‘ Well,’ I 
replied, ‘I will make a ballad of it.'” 

Montgomery immediately commenced the composi- 
tion of hia poem: his whole soul wes presently ab- 
sorbed by his subject. An undertaking which was 
expected to end in producing only a balled, became 
& more serious affair, and terminated in a production 
which was to become the foundation of the future fame 
of the author. Mr. Rhodes not only suggested the 
subject, but encouraged the poet in his task, and ac- 
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celerated, by his persuasions, the publication of the 
poem; for so little did Montgomery himself calculate 
upon the immediate and subsequent celebrity of his 
work, that almost three years were suffered to elapse 
‘between the date of the above paragraph and the ap- 
pearance of the ‘ Wanderer of Switzeiland.” 
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CHAP. XXY. 
1803-—1804. 


THRMATEWED FRENCH INVAMION OF GREAT BEITAD( —YOLUNTERD 
OORPS,——FIRING OF A YORKSHIRE BRACOM, AND CONSEQUENT ALARM 
—MONTGOMERY ENDEAVOURS TO COUNTERACT THR GRERAL PANIC 
RUMOURS OF HOSTILE PREPARATIONS BY THE BNENY.—“ ODB 


— ADAM CLARKE, — RELIGIOUS VIEWS AND YRRLDNGS. — MOWT- 
GoMaRy's REVIEW OF HIS OWN CHARACTER AND POSITION AT THIS 
PERIOD.—¥1S PERSONAL PRISMDS.—-LETTER XO Hf ROTHER 1G- 
WATI.—LRETRR FROM MISE SARA GALS, 


Tue contemporary annals of this period are chiefly dis- 
tinguished by the notices of alarm excited in conse- 
quence of the threatened invasion of Great Britain by 
the French: immense naval operations were reported to 
be carrying on by our enemies on the opposite side of 
the Channel, while nothing was witnessed at home but 
‘busy preparations to repel the invaders. The spirit of 
loyalty and patriotism manifested on this occasion, 
through all ranks of the community, was highly honour- 
able to the character of Englishmen, proving, as it did, 
that, whatever differences might agitate or divide them 
on general political questions, they could be agreed when 
the salvation of their country required unanimity. 

It has been justly remarked that the organisation of 
volunteer corps all over the country, afforded an example 
previously unknown in the annals of this or any other 
empire, of an entire population arming themselves of 
their own free will, in defence of their native land, with- 
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out pay, or any other motive than mere patriotism.* At 
the period here referred to, corps were raised, not only in 
all the large towns, but were also drawn from every vil- 
lage in thekingdom: military bustle and martial spirit ap- 
peared on every side, and presented a gratifying spectacle 
to those who only contemplated in it the expression of the 
national character, of determined resistance to the na- 
tional enemy. Week after week the most alarming ru- 
mours were circulated of the progress made in building 
and manning the flotilla which was intended to Jand the 
French troops on our shores; and week after week did 
the newspapers record the increase in number, and the 
improvement in discipline, of our brave volunteers. 

To facilitate the intelligence of any sudden eruption 
of the enemy on our coast, beecons were placed on the 
most elevated situations, commanding one auother, so 
that a communication with telegraphie celerity might 
be effected throughout the island. One of these 
beacons was erected at the head of Grenno-wood, near 
‘Wharncliffe, whence it could be distinctly seen from 
Sheffield, a distance of about six miles. This signal 
was an object of terror and anxiety, or of courage and 
patriotism, to Montgomery's townspeople; for while 
many of them, including husbands and fathers, really 
wished for an opportunity of distinguishing themselves 
in defence of their country and their families, more 
than an equal number of wives and children, not leas 
deeply interested in the issue, trembled at the appre- 
hension of immediate consequences. 


« Early in the morning of August 16. 1805, the Wannine 
Fre blazed, the bugles sounded, and the drums beat to arme. 
The bustle and preparation which pervaded this part of the 
country, presented a most animated and martial appearance. 


* Mackinnon’s History of Civilisation, Srd edit, vol. i. p, 289. 
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To the honour of the volunteers, their ranks were rapidly 
filled, and the muster was never known to have been more 
complete. 

“Tn about two hours the roads were covered with military 
waggons; and groups of soldiers, infantry, and cavalry, 
‘were poen moving from different places, to the one appointed. 
{for their rendezvous}, From many an eminence, between 
this place and Doncaster, the alternate glimpse and disap- 
pearance of the troops as they moved along the lanes and woody 
defiles, had a novel and impressive effect. The day was pe- 
culiarly fine. Their arms gleamed with the rays of as bright 
and as cloudless a sun as ever shone, and their colours waved 
to as soft a breeze asever blew. The mingled sound of their 
drums, their bugles, and their trumpets, and the different 
military bands by which they were accompanied, occasionally 
eame strong upon the ear. Sometimes, softened by distance, 
they were less distinctly heard; then, gradually dying away, 
they sunk sweetly to a close: again, after a short interval 
of silence, they onee more swelled upon the breeze, like the 
ascending strains of sn HZolian harp. It is hardly possible 
to imagine a seene more truly imposing than the one I have 
so imperfectly described. 

“ After a day’s march, some of fifteen, some of twenty 
oiles, it was ascertained that an accidental fire, kindled on 
some high and distant stubble land, had communicated its 
deceitful light to the beacon of Grenno-wood; and had 
originated a mistake, which, as far as its influence extended, 
had called into action a highly honourable spirit.” * 





‘This quotation anticipates a period of about eighteen 
months, during which, notwithstanding the prevalence 
of the most alarming rumours of invasion, and the 
most active preparations for repelling the enemy, 
Montgomery could not be brought to believe that the 
country was in actual danger, even if indeed the enemy 
seriously considered a descent practicable. 


* From a “ Walk to Wharncliffe,” by E. Rhodes. 
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“ We hear,” says he, “of immense and inconceivable pre- 
parations for the destruction of this island, along the shores 
of France and Holland. . . . Innumerable armies may be 
assambled on the opposite coast; but the means are unin- 
vented whereby they might be transported across the waves ; 
and it is more probable that those very armies are collecting 
to repel invasion, than to carry it against the shores of 
Britain. It is true that we read of prodigious contributions 
for ‘the building of gun-boats in almost every town and 
village of France; but we may 28 soon expect to see those 
towns and villages themselves put to sea, as the gun-bonts 
for which the inhabitants have subscribed their money. 
‘Where, how, and when are they to be equipped without 
being discovered, and if discovered blocked up and destroyed 
in their cradles, in the very docks where they are launched, 
by British frigates, that fear not to sail into the mouth of 
an enemy and draw his teeth? Bonaparte may seriously 
contemplate an invasion of England, but ten thousand gun- 
boats and two hundred thousand men catinot easily be 
hidden in a nutshell, or croas the sea in a minute; and 
verily, if his armament be a size larger, or a moment longer 
on its passage, we cannot imagine by what dexterity of 
plundering our fleets could permit it to escape from harbour, 
or, if it did, to eacape destruction.”—Jris, August 25. 1803, 


In another place he says:— 


« Although we have hitherto placed as little confidence in 
French threats of destruction as we should have done in 
French promises of protection, we are now compelled to 
confess, that our incredulity on this head has been considex 
ably shaken, since we have been positively informed that 
several thousand ship-carpenters are indefatigably and un- 
remittingly employed in the construction of vessels for this 
merciless purpose, and that by dint of incomprehensible 
labour they have already launched one entire gun-bont ut 
Brussels. And yet our fears are more disinterested than 
might be imagined—they are Jess for ourselves than remotest 
posterity: for at this tremendous rate of preperation, it is 
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probable that towards the latter end of the tenth century of 
the present war (a period of calamity which we sincerely 
‘trust we shall never live to see) this invincible armada may 
actually be ready for sailing, provided the French chemists 
ean invent a pickle for preserving their finished vessels ; 
otherwise they will as quickly decay as they are slowly com- 
pleted, end the armament which is to carry Bonaparte with 
the vengeance and the destinies of France upon the shores 
of Britain, will never consist of more than two boats, the 
one building and the other rotting.”-~Iris, Sept. 29. 1808, 


Tn another paper, after mentioning the dexterity with 
which the French had been observed to manoeuvre their 
flat-bottomed boats, &., he says:—~ 


“Every soldier is loaded with hia accoutrements and pro- 
visions for three days, which will probably be as much as he 
will want as long as he lives if he has the misfortune to 
succeed in landing on our shores.”—ov. 3, 

Again — 

“ A corps of guides and interpreters, who understand our 
roads and our language, are forming in Paris, for the accom~ 
modation of the army of England. May the interpreters 
speak the jargon of Babel and confound our enemies with 
their tongues! May the guides be ‘blind leaders of the 
blind and may they ‘both fall into the ditch’ between 
Calais and Dover !”—Nor. 10. 

‘The following is a still more amusing specimen of 
that peculiar felicity with which the editor of the “ Iris” 
adapted whimsical similes to the discountenancing of 
absurd rumours :— 


“ After confessing the failure of the insurrection which 
they had attempted to excite in France last week, the editors 
of the ®**® gravely subjoin ‘ We are not without hopes, 
however, that this report is but the forerunner of 8UME GREAT 
AND MOMENTOUS ReaLiTy!' And so indeed it may be; for 
we recollect having read in achild’s halfpenny book, adorned. 
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with appropriate cuts, the ‘ History of a great King and a 
little Fly, which, though not much to the purpose, for the 
lack of better matter we shall relate, with the assurance that 
itis far more interesting and nearly as authentic as the beat 
news of the past week. Should the reader find it too long, 
he may omit any part without in the slightest degree injuring 
the trath of the whole-—As the great king ran to crush the 
little fly, he trod on the tail of the cat; away flew the cat 
and took vengeance on the nose of the dog; the dog, as he 
reasonably might, ran mad and bit the goose; the goose, 
being out of her senses {if she ever bad any), was devoured 
by the eagle, and the eagle, feeling himeelf poisoned by the 
goose, fell upon an apple tree to cool his stomach; every 
apple that he touched went mad—an unlacky old woman 
made a pie of them. The moment it was drawn from the 
oven, the king, whose horse had run away with him in 
hunting, being stung by 2 fly (the very brother of that which 
he had killed) alighted at the old woman's door. Seeing s 
hot apple pie on the table, his majesty sat down, ate heartily, 
snd died! Thus was the unjust desth of a little fiy ‘the 
forerunner of a great and momentous reality.” — Sept. 8. 
1808. 


From the playful character of these extracts, it is not 
to be inferred that Montgomery thought lightly of the 
necessity of England being prepared to repel an ac- 
tual aggression on our shores, He had, however, 
then and ever, a strong dislike of falsehood or mis~ 
representation, and no less in political than in per- 
sonal corfcerns: hence hia lack of sympathy was almost 
8 apparent with regard to many of those who were 
constantly crying ‘Wolf! Wolf!” as towards others 
who would seemingly have been rather glad to welcome 
than repel the spoiler. Should any one, after all, 
thiok that the editor of the “Iris” was, considering 
the peril of the country in 1803, too little of an 
alarmist, we do not deny— probably Ae would not 
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have denied—-that our national safety may have in some 
degres depended upon the conduct of those who had 
too much of that spirit. 

He did not publish any poem of considerable length 
during this year; indeed, apart from politics, he was 
mainly occupied on hie ‘ Wanderer of Switzerland,” 
and with the revision of his “Loss of the Locks.” 
Notwithstanding, as we have observed, he discounte- 
nanced the violent end absurd rumours, that an enemy 
without a fleet was just ready to enter our ports; yet, 
lover of peace as he was, he voluntarily endeavoured, 
by the inspiration of his song, to stimulate his country- 
men to courage and to arms, The spirit of patriotism 
that was breathed over his lyre on this occasion, could 
hardly fail to draw forth its deepest and its sublimest 
tones: and perhaps there is hardly to be found in his 
works a more animated and elegant composition than 
that well-timed ‘Ode to the Volunteers*,” to which 
we now refer, and which was at this time printed in 
the Iris.” It was an elaborate specimen of the 
spirit and versification of that patriotie poem, which 
was presently to become the corner-atone of his rising 
reputation. We have already alluded to that little 
band of Quakers, who were Montgomery's fellow pri- 
soners in York Castle, having been prosecuted in the 
Court of Exchequer for the accumulated tithes of many 
years, by the Rev. G. Markham, vicar of Carlton, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, when a decree was ob- 
tained by the prosecutor for costs of suit, in default of 
the payment of which the defendants were incarcerated. 


© Works, p.271 A string of ludicrous verses, provoked by 
‘Montgomery's compliment to the Volunteers, and understood to 
hnsve been written by ove of the officers of s regular regiment at 
this time lying in Sheffield, appeared in Cobbett’s © Political 
Register.” 
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One of the sufferers closed his life in prison, after a 
confinement of two years: of the rest, who, as we have 
seen, were subsequently liberated, Joseph Brown, “a 
thoughtful, humble-minded man, who occasionally so- 
laced himself with writing ‘ Prison Amusements’ in 
verse,” died on the 28th of June. He had been @ 
minister in the Society, much esteemed by Friends and 
others — his life and conversation exemplifying the doc- 
trines which he preached. Montgomery recorded his 
death in the “ Iris,” in which also appeared ‘* Verses to 
the Memory of Joseph Brown, of Lothersdale*; by 
one who had been his Fellow Prisoner."{ The verses en~ 
titled ‘ The Glowworm}’ were also written this year. 

In the * Annual Review§" for this year, the cop- 
tributions of Montgomery to the ‘ Poetical Register” 
again called forth the encomiums of Dr. Aikin. ‘‘ Most 
of the pieces of distinguished merit,” says the Doctor, 
which adorn this collection, are signed with the names 
of writers already known to the public. We observed, 
however, both in the last volume and in the present, 
some pieces with the signature of ‘ Aleseus,' which were 
excelled by none of the others in spirit, originality, 
and true poetic fire, Asan encouragement to bashful 
merit, we swell our article by copying the following :” 
viz., the ‘Ode to the Volunteers,” dated “ Sheffield, 
August 29. 1808." 

© Of this good man, who died at the age of 52, after having been 
® minister among the Friends upwards of 20 years, some account 
may be seen in the “ Life of Thomas Bulman,” published in 1651, 
by James Backhouse, Although of Quaker parentage, he took 
such courses in youth as to cause him to be “cut off from the 
Bociety :” one striking phase of his heresy was, it seems, of a vocal 
character, for he said he could at one time “sing threescors oot 
‘ten vain songs!” 

+ Works, p. 270. { Ibid p. ose 
$§ Vol. IL p. 582. 
ba 
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In the course of this year Montgomery wrote several 
letters to Mr. Aston: they are mostly occupied with 
descriptions of his own melancholy, and with argu 
ments of religious consolation to his friend in sickness. 
Among other things, the poet recommends Longmans 
as wholesale booksellers to Aston, who had entered into 
the stationery business in Manchester; adding— To- 
wards me and my little volume they have acted with 
great spirit and liberality: they are printing an edition 
of it of 1000 copies, to sell at 5s. each, at their own ex- 
pense and hazard; and I am to have half of the profits, 
atill retaining the copyright.” July 22., he says, “ Mr. 
Adam Clarke called on me; I was delighted with him 
in private, and astonished at him in public when I 
heard him preach, He spoke most favourably of you, 
and desired his kindest remembrance.” 

The Methodist preacher, afterwards so well known 
as Dr. Adam Clarke, was at this time stationed in 
Manchester, where he had just taken a leading part 
in the formation of a Philosophical Society, of which 
Mr, Aston was member. Frank, warm-hearted, pious, 
and learned as the stranger was, —if stranger he may 
be called, — Montgomery felt with his spirit and his 
sentiments a kind and degree of sympathy arising from 
other sources than those contemplated by their common 
friend. The fact was, the poet had even then begun 
toacek, by a stated attendance at the little Wesleyan 
chapel in Garden Street, that religious peace of mind 
the loss and lack of which formed so constant a topic 
of allusion in hie letters at this period ; a topic which 
was, however, curiously modified in expression, as his 
correspondent happened to he a person mare or less 
likely to understand “the things of the Spirit” in an 
evangelical sense. We dwell on this subject, because 
the religious character of the people among whom he 
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fell, and the devotional spirit which he so unaffectedly 
and refreshingly imbibed, presently produced that re~ 
markable change in bis heart, his writings, and his gene- 
ral conduct which characterised his whole after-life. 
Generally speaking, however, his intimate friends at 
this time were Unitarians, or at Jeast persons who knew 
little and cared less about vitel godliness: nor is this 
statement intended either to impeach the religious 
sincerity, or abate claims of gratitude created by the 
zealous friendship of the parties in question: it is 
no disparagement to them that Montgomery was not 
allowed to return to the “old folks” without frequent 
and earnest endeavours to convince him that he was 
wrong; nor is it otherwise than creditable to Aim that 
he always retained his respect for and maintained at 
least occasional intercourse with every one of these 
early friends. Alluding, many years afterwards, to this 
unhappy period of his history, Montgomery said — 


“During this dreary interval I had but one friend and 
counsellor at home, Mr. Ebenezer Rhodes, and another st 
Manchester, Mr. Joseph Aston, with whom I frequently 
corresponded. To these two confided my schemes, enter- 
prises, and miscarriages; and they, co far as they could, 
consoled me with anticipstions of a favourable change in 
the taste of the times, or a luckier application of my talents, 
when such productions as mine might be acceptable to the 
public. About the year 1803, I wrote, in my better vein of 
seriousness (being sickened with buffoonery and extrava- 
gance), & lyric poem [the ‘ Lyre,”] which appeared in the 
‘Iris,’ under a signature not likely to betray me, Snch 
were the unexpected applanses bestowed upon this piece 
(eapecially by the frienda whom I have named), that, thence- 
forward, I returned to the true muses, abjured my former 
eccentricities, and said to myself, 

“* Give me an honest fame, or give me none-—Porz, 

ps 
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* Though I made not a literal vow to this purport, yet I 
have ever since endeavoured to act as thongh such a vow 
Were upon me; and I do think that no person can rise up 
to contradict me. One occasional lay after another, in the 
same reformed spirit, were issued in the course of the two 
following years. I then began to collect the seriea into a 
volume for publication. While this was slowly proceeding 
through my own press, a gentleman of high talent and 
skill both in poetry and painting, Mr. William Carey, made 
several visits to Sheffield; and with him I soon became so 
well acquainted, that I freely communicated to him my 
plans and my projects. With zeal, intrepidity, and perse- 
verance most exemplary, he took up my cause, and not only 
Tecommended the unknown poet in distant parts of the king- 
dom which he visited professionally, but made me better 
known as such even at home, where for a long period I had 
‘been principally celebrated as the writer of a woekly ar- 
ticle, entitled ‘Facts and Rumours,’ in my own newa- 
paper.”* 


Mr. Carey, whose personal kindness Montgomery 
has gratefully acknowledged, had, as we shall find, 
other claims to be remembered in connection with 
Sheffield. He died in 1841}, having been at one 
period the most voluminous, if not the most entertain- 
ing of the poet’s correspondents; many of his letters, 
which we recollect to have seen, bearing a similar re- 
lation in size to an ordinary post sheet, which the 
“ Times” newspaper of this bore to the “ Iris” of 
that day. While, with the combined ardour of a skil- 
ful connoisseur and a practised dealer, “‘he talked of 
your Raphsels, Correggios, and stuff,” his friend atten- 
tively listened and duly profited ; and not less when the 
subject of writing or conversation wea the character 
and reputation of ancient, or contemporary poets. 


# Tris, Nov. 1825. 
t Gentleman's Magazine, Feb. 1842, p.189. \ 
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These observations have carried us rather beyond 
the exact period to which the subjoined letter strictly 
belongs; but it will not be read with less interest on 
that account :— 


James Montgomery to Ignatius Montgomery. 

“ Sheffield, Sept, 28. 1803. 

“ My peak Broruen, 

“I take up my pen to write to you, though I have 
scarcely a word to say, except to thank you for your last 
most affectionate letter. In truth, I only write now for 
want of worse employment. Mr. Rhodes and Blr. Nanson 
are both in London, and as I have not a friend to smoke a 
pipe with this evening, I have determined to spend a few 
minutes of it with you. Before your letter arrived, I was 
apxious to hear how you and your company had faired on 
your journey to Fulneck, and since your return:— it seems 
you have had one of the visitations of humanity to remind 
you, after six weeks of enjoyment, that you were mortal; 
and till your mortality be concluded, I pray that you may 
meet with none severer.... I feel something kinder than 
indifference towards the children at Fulneck from this neigh- 
bourhood; for as I consider myself, in some respect, the 
passive cause of their being eent thither, I cannot be un- 
concerned for their answering all the fond expectations of 
their friends. Eternal consequences often ensue from what 
we consider trifling things. My residence in this neighbour- 
hood may have slready stamped the colour and character of 
their whole future lives, and even of their everlasting state, 
by having*thrown them into a situation of which their pa- 
rents might never have heard, had I not been known to 
them, May their calf to Fulneck prove a call to happiness 
here and hereafter ! 

“Dear brother, you see how I am apt to look far before 
me— much further, indeed, than I can seo; but my heart 
aches so often, that it hardly knows any other sensations 
than those of remorse, apprehension, and despondency. I 
have almost outlived my hopes in this world—JI mean my 
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worldly hopes. How comes it, brother, that we seldom, 
perhaps never, seriously torn our thoughts to eternity till 
we have been disgusted with the vanity, and sickened with 
the disappointments of time ? Why cannot we embrace both 
this world and the next at once? Is the enjoyment of the 
one incompatible with the other? Am I to lead a life of 
self-denial and suffering, as cruel—and, I verily believe, as 
unprofitable—as the mortificstions of a hermit, for the sake 
or, rather, a9 an indispensable condition of salvation? You 
cannot mistake me bere, and imagine that I meaa by the 
enjoyment of the world an indulgence in criminal excesscs. 
I mean only those pleasures which men of strictly moral and 
conscientious minds think innocent, but against which the 
dissenters and methodists inveigh with bitterness and 
bigotry that makes me sometimes imagine that religion is, 
indeed, @ cross on which its professors are condemned to 
linger out their lives in agonies; but I must not expatiate 
on thie subject, lest I should be betrayed into impiety of 
apeech on what almost turns my brain to contemplate. Yet 
ail this I think I could be content to suffer for the assurance 
of that pence with God which they profess to feel, and to 
which I am almost an utter stranger. I have no confidence 
towards him, except what all the world must have, —a con- 
fidence that he is good, and that what he does is right, 
whether I comprehend it or not ; and that if he shuts me 
up in everlasting and unspeakable misery, he will convince 
me first that I have deserved it; and that, even consistently 
with his inflnite mercy and infinite power, he could not miti- 
gate my punishment. But why am I tormenting you with 
my sorrows? I know what you would answer to all this, I 
know what way you would point out to me to escape present 
and future sufferings! I dare not tell you that I cannot lay 
hold of that salvation which you preach, lest I should be 
guilty of lying againat the Spirit of God ; but indeed, brother, 
T sometimes fear I never shall lay hold of it. Farewell. 
“ Your sincerely affectionate brother, 
“J. Monraowxrr, 


“Mr. Tgnatias Montgomery, Fulneck, near Leeds.” 
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Thia letter affords large scope for comment, and 
every reader of it who, like the writer, has been buf- 
feted with doubts and fears at the turning point of a 
spiritual life, will make it for himself. We need only 
remark, how gratifying it is to find one brother thus 
unreservedly pouring out the sad secrets of his soul 
into the sympathising bosom of another; and how one 
who so painfully felt the need of, and so earnestly sought 
for, salvation, was sure to find it. 

Hereditarily connected with the choir of Eckington 
church, most of the members of old Mr. Gales’s family 
evinced a taste, if not a talent, for music, which 
was not entirely confined to the singing-loft on Sun- 
days. ‘Village concerts were sometimes got up; and 
as most of the performers resided in the adjacent 
hamlets, and as Thomas Gales was not only “the father 
of those who could handle the harp[sichord] and the 
organ,” but himself played well on the violoncello, their 
ancient house at ‘* Nun’s Bridge ” often resounded with 
“the concord of sweet sounds,” vocal and instrumental. 
To these it was occasionally Montgomery’s luck to 
listen, comparing them, not always tacitly, with what 
he remembered at Fulneck: but he was compelled to 
admit that what they might lack of science, was more 
than made up by earnestness; while Mason, a better 
judge than himself, had often heard and commended 
the strains. These remarks will explain a passage at 
the close of the following letter : — 


Miss Sarah Gales to James Montgomery. 


“Nun's Bridge [Eckington], Nov. 14, 1803, 
“Dear Jans, 
“Have the goodness to send me (though it is now 
so much out of date that it may probably be ont of print 
also) that most famous of ail histories—the “History of a 
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Church and a Warming-pan.” Perhaps you may have re- 
served the only remaining copy for yourself: if so, though 
it is your own offspring, and very like its parent, yet I sus- 
pect you do not retain much affection for it. You may there- 
fore, if you please, send the bantling to me, and I will hand 
it to Savage, who appears very anxious to have it to bind 
up, in morocco and gold, with some other things of the same 
kind. As I am writing to you in the form ofa letter, I may 
28 well ask,—how do you do? and hope that neither your 
health nor your spirits are much affected by these cheerless 
days. I expected you were going to Wath last week; did 
‘business or, as usual, indolence, triumph over your better 
inclination? For myself, I am as calm and indifferent as 
atili life and November weather can make me; though I 
ought not to complain, for I am at this moment surrounded 
with no less than three violins and a violoncello, the sounds 
of which both please me and exhilarate my spirits; in 
which happy disposition, I beg leave to subscribe myself, 
“ Your friend and servant, 


“8, Gauze 
“ Mr, Montgomery, Sheffield.” 


CHAP. XXVL 


1804. 


AMBITION AND FRESUMPTION OF BOWAPARTE. —GESSLER AWD TELL.— 
‘THE POET'S STUDY IX THE MARTSHRAD.—DPLUEKCE OF BXTERNAL 
OBJKOTS.—2085 GALEA'S GHOP.—LETTER TO ASTOX. — NEWSPAPER 
STATISTION. — LETTERS TO AMD YROM BAMUEL ROBERTS. — THE 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND MR. ROBLOR — SOXKET. 


Tae subject which, next to the rumours of invasion, 
at this time employed the pen of Montgomery, was the 
preparation which the First Consul of France was 
making to place on his own head the crown of Charle- 
magne, and consummate his career of ambition by a 
self-investiture with the imperial purple. Blinded by 
the dazzle of Bonaparte’s victories, and reconciled by a 
species of infatuation not peculiar to themselves, the 
French people presented at this period the phenomenon 
of a nation of republicans rejoicing to behold an indivi- 
dual who had started from their own ranks, about to 
assume that regal authority which they had so lately 
sacrificed hundreds of thousands of lives and shed seas 
of blood to abrogate. 

Few political writers longer or more perseveringly 
pursued the track, or more diligently and dispassionstely 
reported the progress of Napoleon than Montgomery, 
Pen in hand, for thirty years, it was his fortune to re- 
cord the ambition, the successes, and, finally, the signal 
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downfall of that ‘great, bad man,” as he once called 
him, 

But while, on the one hand, the editor of the “ Iris” 
reprobated the ambition of Bonaparte, and deplored 
the military ravages which marked his career, he, on 
the other hand, differed from those politicians who 
aonght to make him the scape-goat of all the evils which 
the abettors or agents of war had, in his opinion, brought 
upon all the countries of Europe. On this account he 
created against himself enemies amongst those who not 
only believed the emperor to be capable of every atro~ 
city, but who were ready to exult whenever deeds of 
wickedness could be laid at his door. He was, for in- 
stance, keenly attacked for having presumed to ques~ 
tion the legitimacy of a current report of cruelties im- 
puted to Bonaparte, by calling it a “ basturd brother ” 
to those stories of poisoning the sick, and shooting the 
prisoners, which had been given to the public by Sir 
Robert Wilson, Charged with casting an imputation 
on the facts of these horrible murders, and, consequently, 
on the veracity of the reporters of them, he replied in 
this manly and independent tone : — 


“They [the reports in question] were mentioned, that 
we might express our unqualified abhorrence of the ‘abomi- 
nable delight’ with which the champions of everlasting 
warfare have eo frequently expatiated upon them, as if they 
ejoiced—not in the atrocities themselves—bat that the 
enemy of their country had been guilty of them! Against 
this spirit—a spirit of irreconcilable enmity—~an evil and a 
lying spirit, that would persuade two nations that their ex- 
iatence together in the world was impossible, and that in the 
present contest the one or the other must be utterly over- 
thrown—asgainet this spirit, and this spirit alone, was the 
ating of the paragraph directed: and after thie explanation 
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none will be offended, except those (if there be any so de- 
praved) who would lament to hear it proved, that the ciimes 
charged upon Bonsparte in Syria were untrue. We have 
never been the advocates of that man: and if on one subject 
more than on all others we have exposed ourselves to 
calumny and invective, we have suffered from # description 
of persons, the very antipodes of our present accusers, the 
most violent and acrimonious reproaches for our continual 
and consistent reprobation of the tyranny’and ambition of 
the First Consul of France.” 


The following paragraph propounds @ whimsical ques- 
tion to the consciences and the casuistry of his readers. 
After describing, in conformity with statements in the 
French papers, a portable wooden house, which was at 
this time fitted up for the convenience of Bonaparte, 
as his temporary field lodge when he should reach the 
British shores, the editor of the “ Ibis” observes: —~ 


“ There is another kind of “ portable wooden house” some- 
times carried on men’s shoulders, of smaller size, and less 
commodions form, which one day will probably serve him 
also for ‘a jreld lodge’ under ground, and in one narrow 
chamber imprison the man whom the world is too little to 
hold! Which of these ‘portable wooden houses’ may an 
honest man on this side of the Channel innocently wish the 
Chief Consul to inhabit ?” 


‘We know not how we might have replied to this 
question at the time. But the event hae passed! Bona- 
parte’s earthly career has long been consummated: 
he now occupies that “narrow chamber” alluded to: 
and we cannot transcribe this paragraph without a pass- 
ing reflection on that strange series of events by which 
he who, at the period in question, directed the destinies 
of Europe was afterwards made the prisoner of a soli- 
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tary rock, which became for a time his grave and his 
monument: and, after resting there, in his “ field lodge 
under ground,” surrounded by the ocean, thousands of 
leagues from the scenes of his splendour, and the 
theatre of his ambition, was finally borne in hie “ port- 
able wooden house” from the island of St. Helena, to 
the ‘narrow chamber” of a sumptuous mausoleum in 
the capital of “1a belle France!” 

But to return to the “ Iris,” and the imperial coro- 
nation. 


“The mayors of thirty-six cities,” says our editor, “are 
summoned to assist on the occasion, but in what manner we 
know not, unless they are to lie down in his path, that the 
emperor may walk over their necks to the altar in token of 
the abasement of thirty-siz millions of human beings, whose 
Hives and liberties his Majesty will that day trample under 
foot. That day, however, is not yet fixed; but the crown 
is fixed,— and so fixed on his head, that the Count de Lille 
(as the ‘Boniteur’ styles Louis XVIIL) may as reasonably 
hope to protest that head from hie shoulders as that crown 
from his head.” *—July 19. 1804. 


For the sake of connection, we shall here introduce 
another quotation on this subject, although it properly 
belongs to the year following : — 


«The statue of the Emperor Napoleon has been erected (to 
‘borrow the phrase 9s we find it) in the bosom of the legis. 
lative body ; in the place we presume where there ought to 
have been a heart to repel such « bugbear. The Paris papers on 
this occasion are crowded with descriptions of the idolatrous 
ceremonies and festivities at the inauguration of this ‘image 
of the beast’ which sll France worshippeth, and whose 


© And yet the least probable of these two most unlikely things 
did come to pasa! 
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mark—the mark of slavery—is branded on every forehead 
in the empire. We recollect the time when Bonaparte told 
the citizens of Paris that he would permit no statue to be 
erected to his honour while living, but that when dead, if 
they then thought bis memory deserved it, they might re- 
animate him in marble or brass. Whence comes it, that 
hia mind is so suddenly changed? Is it to gratify his own 
eyes, or to dazzle those of his people, that he permits this 
pagod to be set up in the arrogant security of his power, 
and in mockery of their servitude? Switverland might 
perhaps have suffered and submitted for another century to 
German oppression, had not Gessler, the tyrant, fixed his 
hat upon a pole to be worshipped by the poor mountaineers. 
‘The fate of Gessler may soon be that of Bonaparte, and the 
fortune of Switzerland that of France. The emperor has 
endeavoured to revive the days of Charlemagne: but who 
ahall bring back the age of William Tell?”—February 7, 
1805. 


The mention of William Tell, like an echo from 
Montgomery’s study, recalls us from the coronation of 
Bonaparte to the progress of the ** Wanderer of Swit- 
zerland,” which, although as yet unpublished, was, we 
believe, not unwritten. The poet was now elaborating 
for the press his exquisite stores of imagery and senti- 
ment, and imbuing the subject which he had selected 
for their display with that patriotic fervour and ro- 
mantic love of freedom which distinguished the unfor- 
tunate Switzers. A few remarks on the locality and 
aspect of Montgomery's study may not be uninteresting 
here. It was a small back room of a large building in 
the centre of the town, and looking immediately upon 
one of the meanest masses of dead brick walls in Shef- 
field: from éts windows he could see none of the fine 
scenery in the neighbourhood, that might serve even 
to remind him in summer of pastoral Alpine landscapes, 
or in winter of falling arenes the cottages, the 

‘OL. Ii, 
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lakes, or the waterfalls of Switzerland at any season. 
Different opinions have been held on the comparative 
advantages of situation for study; many persons have 
disputed the utility of an author being enabled, during 
the process of composition, to lift the eye at any mo~ 
ment from the subject that is expanding on his mind 
or his manuscript, to the actual contemplation of a fine 
prospect beheld through his window. This process of 
immediate inspection and examination is essential to a 
landscape painter, who would be faithful to details, 
though it is not, by any means, necessary in the com- 
position even of a descriptive poem, whether the lead- 
ing features be spirited and general, the faithful tran- 
seripts of grand impressions, as in the case of Thomson's 
“ Seasons,” or when comprising minute particulars, as 
in Bloomfield’s “Farmer's Boy.” The general and 
special effects of climate, scenery, and local associations 
or attachments,—the heart, the memory, the imagination 
of a true poet,—as affecting the vividness and truth of 
his conceptions, and influencing his style, are, of course, 
universally admitted. They illustrate that philosophy 
of our nature which makes men poets who never 
‘penned a stanza”—or where they are yet uncivi- 
lised, without any regular literature, or even a written 
Janguage. 

Mr, Everett one day remarked to Montgomery 
that Matlock would be a fine situation for the perma- 
nent residence of a poet, as the beauty and variety of 
the scenery, according to the current opinion, would 
induce sublime thoughts. He partly exploded the 
notion ; observing that he should have to lameut for 
his own situation, if it was so. ‘From the room in 
which I sit to write,” said Montgomery, “and where 
some of my happiest pieces have been produced— 
those I mean which are most popular,—all the pro- 
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spect I have ia a confined yard, where there are some 
miserable old walls and the backs of houses, which pre- 
gent to the eye neither beauty, variety, nor anything 
else calculated to inspire a single thought, except con- 
cerning the rough surface of the bricks, the corners of 
which have either been chipped off by violence, or 
fretted away by the weather. No; as a general rule, 
whatever of poetry is to be derived from scenery, must 
be secured before we sit down to compose—the im- 
pressions must be made already, and the mind must be 
abstracted from surrounding objects. It will not do to 
be expatiating abroad in observation, when we should 
be at home in concentration of thought.” 

Places and things, in themselves insignificant it may 
‘be, sometimes become, as it were, consecrated, when con- 
nected with great or good men, or the history of memo- 
rable deeds. Dr. Johnson, it will be recolletted,has re- 
corded, in a striking passage on the ruins of Icolmkill, his 
testimony to the truth of this principle: and surely the 
individual who could visit the residence of any of our 
more eminent English poets, and stand in the room in 
which each studied and wrote, without emotion, is 
not to be envied for his apathy. The apartment above 
referred to, and which had been Montgomery’s study 
for many years, was pulled down in 1819, and a some- 
what more convenient room, with better ingress to the 
printing-office, erected on its site: the aspect, however, 
wos the same. It was not without mingled feelings of 
regret and veneration that the writer of this paragraph 
paid a farewell visit to the little sanctum during its 
dilapidation. At the commencement of Montgomery's 
editorial career, when he considered it indispensable to 
appear én proprid persond to his friends, he commonly 
sat in a small room separated by a ceiling from Miss 
Gales's shop, so that he could readily step in to receive 

ne 
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orders, advertisements, or other communications; but 
this apartment had the threefold inconvenience of being 
too near the street; of exposing him to the necessity 
of overhearing whatever was said in the shop; and, 
worse than all, to frequent interruption from unsea- 
sonable visitors. 

The following letter, relating as it does to temporary 
business matters, is given, under an impression that the 
items of cost which it contains may be a little curious 
as compared with similar heads of outlay in the pre- 
sent altered scale of newspaper expenses: Aston had 
just commenced publishing the “ Manchester Exchange 
Herald.” 





James Montgomery to Joseph Aston. 


. “ Sheffield, Sept, 4, 1804, 
“ My pag Fats, 

«“,.. So you are my brother now, as well as my 
friend, and I congratulate both you and myself on our new 
typographical relationship : it offers a prospect of more fre- 
quent communication; we may meet each other in print 
every week ! Iam curious to know in what character you 
intend to appear, Will you rank among the gods as a Mer- 
cury, or among men as 8 Herald? Will you assume the 
shape of a sun, a star, or 8 broomatick? No matter; come 
in what form or person you may, my friend Joseph Aston 
will always be welcome. But now to business and your 
hard questions. I pay 68. 6d. for the paper of 1000 
stamps, such as I use; the duty on 1000, deducting the 
discount, amounts to 122. 2s, 6d., and the expense of postage 
(which I pay, remitting due bills, or paying the discount, 
if not dae within a weck) may amount to about 1s, per 
thousand more; the carriage by waggon to Sheffield amounts 
to about 82. $d.8 thousand: the whole expense of s thou- 
sand stamps delivered in my office at these rates, is 157. 5a.9d.; 
and the amount of the same when printed, at 6d. each, 252, 
I think a penny @ paper completely covers all my expenses 
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of delivery and loss by bad debte, except when I am care- 
less, and deserve to suffer for my indolence and inattention. 
The delivery of one part of my impression (which is not 
very large) costs me nothing, as many papers are sold in the 
shop [of the Misses Gales] and by my apprentices in the 
town: for another part I psy & newsman in the town and 
immediate neighbourhood # halfpenny = paper; and to 
another, who delivers them in the villages adjacent, within 
four or five miles, a penny each. This latter expense is too 
high; bot the man isan old servant; the bargain was incon- 
siderately made, and I am determined not to break it with- 
out a better reason than because it is a bad one. To the 
‘pooksellers in other towns who sell the ‘Iris’ (ail at their 
own risk entirely, for I send not a paper on trial) 1 allow 
2s. 6d. for fifty pepers. This is very moderate; but many 
printers allow only a halfpenny a paper. I send no news- 
men above four or five miles off, as cur neighbourhood is 
thinly peopled; and when this was formerly done, the horses 
ate off their heads and tails, and the men devoured through 
the very stamps themselves. It was a most unprofitable 
business, and, what is very wonderful, I had the wit to find 
it out, and the wisdom to discontinue it. You will be placed 
in a diffurent, and I hope more fortunate, situation. I was 
going to say something very fine just here, but the length 
of my task, and the brevity of my paper deterred me, though 
Teould have said it in half the room I have occupied in 
saying that I would not say it. 1 would recommend the 
house of Jones and Leventhorpe to supply you with stamps, 
You must write, enclosing « bill due, or nearly so, to the 
amount, or thereabouts, of the quantity of paper and stamps 
thet you choose to order at once: they will send the paper 
to the stamp office, pay for the stamping, and, in three days 
from the receipt of your letter, will send off the quantity 
by any conveyance you appoint. The paper you propose to 
print upon may cost 8s. or 10s. @ thousand more than mine, 
—or perhaps more still, for I cannot state the price, never 
using any of the size. The house which I have named, I 
am sure will serve you as well and as low as any in London; 
bat you must be rigidly exact in requiring them punctually 
a3 
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and expeditionsly to forward the stamps, for which you must 
bind them to time—by threats and promises, if necessary: 
—yon know what I mean. You may mention my name to 
them in any manner you pleases and when I have your 
authority, I will mention yours to them in such a manner 
ae I shall think proper. Command me freely, and command 
me fally, in this and in every other respect wherein I can 
nerve you, There is a type foundry in Glasgow, where, for 
plain founts, you may be served, as well at least (but I think 
much better) at prices 20 per cent. lower than in London 
—‘ Alexander Wilson and Sons.’ Taylor and Newton must 
be written to, soliciting their recommendation to advertisers. 
They send advertisements, in a great measure, to whom they 
Please ; you charge them according to your regular scale, 
and allow them 5 per cent. commission; and you sends 
paper, gratis, weekly, to be filed by them. This is very 
reasonable. Respecting the purchase and exchange of 
newspapers, you must do as well as you can. I receive 
daily two London newspapers, which I pay for, and ex- 
change with about eight or nine country printera, I sllow 
booksellers and newsmen sixpence each on advertisements 
which they send or bring, and are accountable for. I think 
I have answered most of your questions: ask again when- 
ever you have occasion. You do not know the author of 
the lines on Faith [in the ‘Iris*], for Iam not sure that I 
do. I amin the press in the shape of a foolscap octavo; but 
I have stuck fast ever since last Ootober ; for I never work 
for myself when J can find a better master, and more pro- 
fitable employment than printing miscellaneous poetry. 
“ Your friend, 


“3. Moxrcomerr, 
“ Mz, Joseph Aston, Manchester,” 
He adds, in the next letter :—~ 


“TI give one man in my office 282, per week, the others 
20s.; and my presaman, who is a very poor hand, only 16s, 
I believe Mr. Sheardown, of Doncaster, may give a little, 
but very little, more, At Wakefield and Leeds the wages 
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are nearly the same. I give 4}d. = thousand for piece- 
work; but as there is seldom occasion for overwork, I 
generally pay the compositors 6d. per hour for any time 
above the regular day's work. At Leeds and York, I 
believe, they only allow 4d, per thousand. I am sorry to 
hear of the mutinous spirit among the Manchester prin- 
ters; I fear the infection will spread.” 

Mr. Samuel Roberts, a respectable and benevolent 
master manufacturer, whose name will often occur in 
the latter portions of thie work, having sent for inser- 
tion in the ‘‘fris” a ballad, entitled the “Two 
Orphans,” which is now frequently found in collections 
of verses for the young, asked Montgomery to let him 
have a few copies on separate slips. This will explain 
the meaning of the following somewhat characteristic 
notes, which we give not merely as marking a com- 
mencement of the intercourse, but as furnishing, with, 
perhaps, « single exception, afterwards to’ be noticed, 
the only specimen existing in the poet's hand of the 
frequent and long continued correspondence between 
the two friends. 

James Montgomery to Samuel Roberts. 
™ Hartshead, Wednesday, Nov. 14. 1804. 





* Sm, 

“J have sent a few copies of your interesting ballad, 
which you will please to accept aa a very alight acknowledg- 
ment of the affecting delight with which I have repeatedly 
read it. I fear that there is an error in the first letter of 
the signature; but all my powers of deciphering were baffled 
by the search for it in the manuscript. I called twice yes. 
terday st your warehouse to ask you concerning it, that you 
might have it correctly printed in these copies; but not meet~ 
ing with yon cither time, the error, if it be one, remains. 

“Tam, reepectfally, 
“ Your obliged, obedient servant, 
“J. Monraomerr. 
™ Mr, Roberta.” © 
aa 
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Samuel Roberts to James Montgomery. 
“Eyre Street, Nov, 14 1804. 


“J have received your polite and obliging note of 
this day. I trust that you will excuse my socepting your 
intended present, not that I should feel any objections to be 
laid under farther obligations by one whom J 90 mach esteem, 
and whose good opinion I so much value; but as I ordered 
them in the way of trade, I should in future feel on any 
similar occasion as if I was asking a favour. 

“J therefore hope you will add the expense of the few 
copies to my eccount, which, when convenient, I shall be 
glad to have. The signature is correct. I used it first 
when Iwas 8. R, Jun. Iam sorry you gave yourself so 
much trouble in calling. Iam afraid the trifle which your 
politeness causes you to commend can bosst no other merit 
than good intentions and a good moral tendency, which I do 
sincerely hope I shall elways keep steadily in view in any 
other trifle which I may hereafter send to the press; but 
should I ever carelessly do otherwise, I shall always feel 
grateful to you, or any other friend, who will take the 
trouble of correcting me. 

“ Sir, 
“T am respectfully yours, 
“ Samver Ronerrs.” 

Montgomery, before he left school, had made some 
progress in the Italian language, the study of which he 
did not immediately afterwards abandon, though we 
have no indication of his progress in it till this year, 
when he published two or three of those “ Imitations” 
of sonnets from Tuscan poets, which appear in his works, 
He thus became known to a distinguished author, 
whove familiarity with the muses and their patrons on 
the banks of the Arno has shed a lasting lustre around 
his name—William Roscoe, Esq., of Liverpool: they 
frequently exchanged books and letters. We know 
not why the following sonnet on “ Venice,” from Bet~ 
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tinelli, has been omitted from our author's collected 
works, except it was by accident: — 


“Venice, situated on the Adriatic Gulf, was founded by 
refugees, in the fourth century, when Italy was overrun by 
Attila, king of the Hana” 


“ With talons terrible, for slaughter spread, 
On wings that made a tempest of their way, 
Down darting from the Alps, by vengeance led, 
Th’ Hungarian Falcon pounced upon his prey: 


“ From wrath and rapine, trembling with dismay, 
‘The Italian Doves before the Spoiler sped, 
And wide o’er vales and mountains driven astray, 
Far from their ravaged homes for ever fled. 


“ Thon found the wiser Haleyon’s lovely brood, 
(Seared from their country, ruined and oppressed,) 
A safe asylom on the rolling flood: 

By Worth upheld, by Liberty carest, 
*Midst thrones in ashes, cities sunk in blood, 
Ages on ages passed—behold the beauteous nest! 
“ ALCEUS. 
“Sheffield, Dec 12. 1604" 
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CHAP. XXVIL 
1805. 


DEATH oF “JUSTICE WiLknsox.” — THR “ ENOWDROF.” — THE 
“ OOMAN.”—IMPUTED DISLOYALTY, -— THE QUAKER’S FLACARD. —~ 
THE “WIDOW.” —LETTER TO ASTOR, — AMUSING MABTAKR—ORNERAL 
MACK, — THREATENED FROSROUIIONS. —-DEATH OF LORD XELSOR.— 
OBANTREY, THE SCULPTOR. — THE “ GRAY.” —THE “COMMON LOT,” 
ABD “ PIPING BULLFINCHEA.”—GILFILLAN'S REMARKS. 


Ow the 18th of January died, at Boroughbridge, aged 
15, the Rev. James Wilkinson, vicar of Sheffield, 
and one of the justices of the peace, before whom 
Montgomery had been summoned and examined in the 
days of his imputed Jacobinism, The worthy magie- 
trate and our friend had, however, long gtood on the 
footing of good neighbourhood; and on the death of 
the former, the obituary of the “Iris” contained an 
ample testimony to the value of a life which “ had been 
pre-eminently distinguished by unaffected piety, in- 
flexible integrity, and unwearied zeal in the service of 
the public during a period of half a century.” 

‘The earliest trace of Montgomery’s pen in his poetical 
vocation occuts in some lines to the “Snowdrop,” 
in which the author's tendency to a constitutional me- 
Jancholy is strongly indicated. 


There is @ winter in my soul, 
The winter of despair; 
O when shall spring its rage controul? 
‘When shall the Snowdrop blossom there? 
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Cold gleams of comfort sometimes dart 
A dawn of glory on my heart, 

But quickly pass away: 

Thus Northern-lights the gloom adorn, 
And give the promise of a morn 

That never turns to day!” 

‘We have ever esteemed as among the most spirited 
and elegant of our author's minor compositions the 
stanzas entitled the “Ocean:” they were originally 
dated “ Scarborough, Aug. 17. 1805,” and were soon 
afterwards printed in the “Iris,” with the favourite 
signature of “ Alewus.” He had on previous occasions 
visited this place for the benefit of his health; and there 
he fully realised the description of Homer, in a well- 
Enown line concerning a very different personage — 
§ Bi 8 dudeoy rapa Siva wodupdoieBoro Jaddoons,”* — 
walking and meditating in solitude by the searside. 

In the very midst of these cogitations of the poet, 
in sight and while listening to the sounds of the ocean 
from the eastern cliffs, intelligence arrived at Scarbo- 
rough of the naval victory obtained by Sir Robert 
Calder over the French and Spanish fleets off the 
western coast of Spain. This incident led to the fol- 
lowing apostrophe :— 

“ Britannia ia wielding the trident to-day, 
Consuming her foes in her ire, 
And btrling the thunder of absolute sway 
From her wave-ruting chariots of fire:— 
She triumphs ;—the winds and the waters conspire 
‘To spread her invincible name 5 
‘The universe rings with her fame; 
Bat the cries of the fatherless mix with her praise, 
And the tears of the widow are shed on her bays.” 


* “Forlorn, he roam'd the ocean's sounding shore.” —Cowper’s 
Homer, vol. i. p. 48. 
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Ready as Montgomery ever was to deplore, and no 
Jess anxious to deprecate or avert the shedding of 
human blood, he never failed to honour the prowess 
of his countrymen, and to defend the claims of Great 
Britain to ber position of supremacy among the nations 
of the earth, 


“For ages and ages, with barbarous foes, 
The Saxon, Norwegian, and Gaul, 
‘We wrestled, were foiled, were cast down, but we rose 
With new vigour, new life from each fall; 
By all we were conquered ;—W CONQUERED THEM ALL! 


« The cruel, the cannibal mind, 
‘We softened, subdued, and refined ; 
ae wolves, and sea-monsters, they rushed from their 


ie teaght them, we tamed them, we turned them to men.” 


This stanza exhibits a spirited epitome of the his- 
tory, the patriotism, the humanity, and the poetry of 
our country. 

Everett: “‘ Have you seen the current number of 
the ‘ Ladies’ Monthly Museum f'” Montgomery: “No, 
sir.” Everett: “You will perceive from the editor's 
remarks on your poetry, that he has adopted the opinions 
of his leaders, . . . Now, did yon ever meet with a 
critic who helped himself more freely to what belongs 
to another?” Montgomery: “He has certainly made 
very free; and, like many other persons who either can- 
not or will not think for themselves, he contradicts et 
the close what he had asserted st the beginning of his 
remarks. He says, in reference to the ocean, which 
I describe as ‘ dimpled with oars,’ and ‘ dark with the 
gale, that ‘both the ideas are absurd and unnatural ;’ 
but surely he never can have seen the sea from the 
rock of Scarborough, or a similar scene. Any observant 
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peraon, 80 situated, must perceive that the oars of a 
small boat, on dropping into the water, do dimple it, 
producing at the same time beautiful circles of eddies, 
This is perfectly distinct from the swelling and un- 
broken action of the larger waves, which, as elevated 
by the gale, throw very distinct shadows over the lesser 
billows, thus literally darkening them.” 


James Montgomery to Misses A. E. and S. Gales. 
“ Scarborough, Aug. 18. 1805, 
“ My pear Farrps, = 

You will be curious, if not anxions, to know how 
I come on in the world of Scarborough. Since I wrote leat 
to you E have outlived a whole generation of visitors at this 
house, and am now a kind of antediluvian patriarch of a 
whole fortnight’s standing, which at this place ia a most 
venerable age. In consequence of this, I have been, by the 
Isw of primogeniture, exalted to the head of, the table, 
which you way be sure is an honour I was most reluctantly 
compelled to accept, and which I bear most meekly. Hi- 
therto I have had good supporters and councillors abont me in 
eome fat and fair ladies, who sit next to me, and among 
whom I appear like a rushlight among torches. They assist 
me in carving, and almost entirely save me the trouble af talk- 
ing, for both which obligations I am most truly their hemble 
servant; but, except at table, I am infexibly shy, and have 
never been squire to any one of them yet, though more el- 
derly gentlemen than I am have been proud of accomps- 
nying them on their walks. My favourite, however, is 
gone this morning ; though she did not weigh more than 
twenty atone, I shall feel a great loss of her. She was a 
Indy from London, dressed as magnificently as a duchess, and 
had as jolly, handsome, and goodnatured s countenance aa 
ever I saw, and she was always so kind to me, that I should 
have liked her no less if she had had only half the weight 
and beauty which she possessed. She hada son with her, 
s spoiled young Oxonian, who, we understood here, was to 
come speedily to the enjoyment of 2000/. a-year. Against 
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this goldfinch a fair spinster, who site at my right bund, 
played off ail the artillery of her eyes and her tongue. How 
far she succeeded I cannot teli; but he is now fled, and the 
damsel, I doubt not, is es disconsclate for him as lam for 
his mother. There is a third Indy in my circle, who has 
so awful a countenance, that I tremble to look at her; she 
talks, and laughs, and looke—no matter how—for positively 
I won't write another word of scandal in this epistle, 

‘+ How do you employ your time?’ you are ready to ask. I 
employ it eo atupidly that I could very well afford to lend 
aix hours a day, on good security, to any lady or gentleman 
who would pay me bandsome interest for it. I eat and 
drink and walk all day, and try to sleep all night. I never 
in my life lived so long a time without fire. It is a fact, 
that I have never seen a fire in thia house, nor been near one 
in all Scarborough, except at the barber's shop, to the best 
of my recollection. There is self-denial with a vengeance 
for you! I only emoke one pipe at night, and sometimes 
none. I have several times been out in a emall boat for « 
few miles in the bay. This is very pleasant; and the sea- 
‘breezes are like gales from paradise; they warm my withered 
heart into life, and blow my mildewed cheeks into bloom. 
One evening I went out a-fishing, and had charming sport : 
for two hours, in a chill atmosphere, on « dark sea, I watched 
@ cork floating, till my eyes ached and my brain was dizzy; 
and go intent and expert was I at the trade, that for s long 
time I was fishing with a naked hook, the rogues below 
having nibbled away the bait. I have often fished along the 
atroam of life in thia manner. However, on this memorable 
occasion I caught two fishes; but it was not my fault—I 
Toould not help it—they hung themselves with my line, 
and I hope they forgave me with their dying breath; and 
this they ought to have done, because I have freely forgiven 
their brethren who would not let me catch them. 

Last night we bad another tremendous storm of thunder 
and lightning.* I was in fearful situation, having taken 

* For an account of the storm here alluded to, and a reference 
to that described in thia letter, see “ Prose by a Poet,” vol. ii. p. 73. 
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shelter in a huge and desolate news-room, like an spart- 
ment in the Castle of Udolpho; it is on the sands; the sea 
‘was raging round its rocky foundation; the wind blew loud, 
the rain dashed down in torrents, the lightning fell in floods 
on the water, and the thunder echoed dreadfelly round the 
coast. I was alone ; the evening grew darker and darker, 
and the storm wilder and wilder. I read newspapers, or 
rather looked at them, so long as I could see, while the 
pages often flashed with the reflection of the lightnings, 
and my heart sched almost to splitting with the thunder. 
At length I got up and paced about the room, which is very 
large and miserably forlorn, having only a table, » few 
chairs, and a clock in it. In the midst of my alarm the 
clock struck; it startled me, and I quaked as if the flags 
had descended at my feet, At length I turned out and ran 
along the shore to my lodgings. The heavens seemed ina 
blaze, the sea in madness, and the mountains of the coast 
falling around me. This is all mighty fins, but, it ia only 
poetical, you may think. You are mistaken; it is true. 
Had you seen, as I have seen, a flash of lightning burst 
over your head, and Lilt three of your fellow-creatares in o 
moment, you would not be ashamed, as [am not, to feel the 
terrors of such a storm shaking your soul almost to disso- 
lution. I have not heard of any mischief done on this occa- 
sion ; but I must quit this dreadful scene. 

I don’t know what to say about my health; and as for 
my spirits, they have been several times so agitated eince I 
came hither, that, like the sea after a storm, they will be a 
long time before they can rock themselves calm. Pray 
write to me soon; and don’t, on any account, forget to tell 
me how your dear and honoured parents are; I was dream- 
ing last night with all my might about youaltogether. Give 
my best remembrance to all my friends who think me worth 
inquiring after. Have I not been very good to write three 
times to Sheffield, and never once inquire after my brute 
oreation? Give my love to Bully [the bird], to Blonder 
[the dog}, and what you please to Puss, Tell the garden 
that I hope it is in good health, and grows well in my ab- 
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sence. Farewell, my dear, kind friends, and be assured of 
the grateful esteem and affection of your friend, 
“J. Mowtaomenr. 
“4 Miss Gales, Sheffield” 


It was while Montgomery was at Scarborough, dic- 
tating the patriotic lines on the ‘¢ Ocean,” that the 
alarm occasioned by the unaccountable firing of the 
Grenno-wood beacon occurred, as already described : 
and we have heard him mention, as a curious proof 
how little his character was then known, the fact, that, 
in the midst of the local hubbub consequent on the 
apprehended invasion and the mustering of the Shef- 
field Volunteers, a highly respectable lady pointed to 
the absence of the editor of the “ Iris” as a suspicious 
coincidence! We have, indeed, his own printed tes- 
timony, that at this period false and mischievous impu- 
tations on his loyalty were not confined to idle gossip. 
Having adverted to his prosecutions and imprisonment, 
he eays:*—‘* On two other occasions I was in danger 
of legal vengeance. In the firstcase, [had been merely 
the printer and publisher of a tract (or broadside) for 
@ person of wealth and character, who, I admit, may 
possibly have been ignorant of the misery of fear and 
suspense in which he involved me; for till a prosecution 
should be actually commenced, I had determined never 
to apply to him, and I never did,” In this case, Mont- 
gomery was employed by a generally respected and 
wealthy member of the Society of Friends to print for 
him a half-sheet foolscap circular, or hand-bill, entitled 
“The Soldier no Christian,” containing arguments 
against war similar to those which were afterwards so 
extensively circulated by the ‘Peace Societies” in 
England and America, Who was the immediate mover 


© Works, General Preface, p. xii. 
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of the attention paid to Montgomery on account of the 
printing of this paper, or what was the specific nature 
of the charge intended to be made—if there had 
appeared ground to sustain one—he never kuew. 
But « meeting was held at the Cutlers’ Hall, by a 
number of gentlemen, to consider the subject. It may 
be added, that although Montgomery never had any 
proof thet the Quaker who employed him was actually 
aware of the peril in which he was placed, he enter- 
tained little doubt of it, as the matter was much talked 
about at the time. Amidst this movement, however, the 
man called and paid for his tracts, without saying a word 
to, or hearing a word from, the threatened printer. 

The following paragraph is from a very spirited and 
indignant article on the war movement : 

“We do not know that hostilities have yet commenced 
on the continent; if they are delayed a month longer the 
collecting armies may be mastered on the field of battle just 
in time to go into winter quarters. Alas! not so: there 
must first be an awéwms among their legions. He that rides 
on the “pale horse” shall pass through their encampments, 
and at the blast of his lips they shall fall like the leaves of 
the forest before the winds of Ootober ; their winter quarters 
shall be in the dust.”— Zris, Sept. 28, 

How powerfully does the above passage remind us of 
Lord Byron's well-known lines, written some time after 
its publication in the newspapers! — 

“Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn bath blown, 
‘That host on the morrow lay withered and strown, 
‘The angel of death spread his wings on the blaat, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he past, 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And ee but once heaved, and for ever grew 
till.” 

VOI, I. ¥ 
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‘We venture to make another extract: — 

« Since the Almighty act his bow in the cloud, as a token 
of & covenant between himself and the earth, there has never 
been a season [of harvest} more heart-gladdening than the 
present. While the great ones of the world are, on every 
side, conspiring against its peace, devoting ita soil to desola- 
tion, and its inhabitants to death, we see the unchangeably- 
benevolent Father of the Universe raining down mercies 
from the clouds, and overflowing the land with his benefits. 
There ie not a time when Gop is more visible, or when he 
ia lesa remembered than amidst the joy of autumn. While 
Nature is offering up to her Maker the ssctifice of all her 
fruits, and corn fields are waving abroad and around in 
adoration of Him, man, rioting in abundance, denies the 
bounty of his Benefactor, and claims every blessing as the 
product of his own industry, or his inheritance by birth; 
forgetfal of the hand that spreads the purple glory of the 
vintage upon the hills, and pours through the vallies the 
golden flood of harvest: the hand that in anger put forth, 
could intercept the Hght of the sun, and chill the earth by 
its shadow alone, with curse of everlasting sterility.” 

His next poetical composition was the “ Widow; 
written at the request of a lady, who furnished several 
of the lines, and the plan of the whole.” It was pub- 
lished first in the “ Iris,” and afterwards in the ‘“ Poetical 
Register.”* Montgomery's colleague in this little piece 
was Mrs. Skepper, of York, formerly Miss Benson, and 
who afterwards became the third wife of Basil Montague 
Esq. She was one of the earliest, liveliest, and moat 
interesting correspondents of her sex, thet his yet 
unexpanded reputation procured for him. In a letter 
addressed to the poet before she had neen him, she 
pleasantly threatens him with a pilgrimage to Sheffield +, 


* Poetical Register, vol. v. p. 17. 1805. 
+ She did cell upon the poet in the following year, and was 
much gratified with the interview, in the course of which she per- 
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if he would not call upon her at York on his way to 
Scarborough; adding, as an apology for her importunity, 
“ You will allow that some deference is due to my age 
as well as to my sex, for I was married on the very day 
on which you were born!” The poet kept up a corre- 
spondence with Mrs, Montague and her husband during 
their lifetime. The little piece above mentioned was 
not comprised in any volume published by our author 
previous to the collection of his poems in 1841. He 
thus explained the omission: — 


“ The widow, who, I have no doubt, was a sincere mourner, 
has since then become the wife of a gentleman, who himself 
had been twice married, and bad children by both his former 
wives. The daughter, too, of my once disconaolate friend 
has now (1822) arrived at womanhood, and is herself mar- 
ried to & poet®, and is no longer, I hope, the subject of grief 
on any ground, Under these circumstances, I thought it 
would hardly be decarous to revive old associations.” 


Time, which first created this difficulty, appears, in 
twenty years more, to have removed it. The stanzas 
received some delicate revisions in the transcription: for 
instance, the concluding lines originally stood: — 


« And still, « father, fondly kind, 
Loves the dear pledge he left behind ; 
Behold that pledge! then cease thy tears to flow, 
And in the mother’s love, forget the widow's woe,” 


suaded him to give her 2 copy of the “ Loss of the Locks,” which, 
as she afterwards remarked, exhibited “a great deal of imagina- 
tion, and many very beautiful thoughts.” The letter which con- 
veyed this compliment contained also the following :—"TI do not 
know of any antidote to your melancholy : you have fortanately 
& powerful spell at your own fire-side in the perpetual eunshing of 
‘Mies Gales’ countenance—which I cannot recollect without ples- 
nare—and in the animated society of her sister.” 
* Mr. Proctor, poetically known as “ Barry Cornwall.” 
rs 
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In the corrected edition they are as follows: — 


“ And still g father, fondly kind, 
Eyes the dear pledge he left behind: 
So love may deem, and death may prove it so; 
In heaven, at least, there is no widow's woe ; 
Thither, in following him, with thy sweet infant go.”* 


Such are sometimes the vicissitudes of a poetical 
composition ! 

There was another widow, residing near Sheffield, 
whose name has already been mentioned, and concern- 
ing whom a line or two will be in place here. In the 
month of May was published a volume of “ Poems, by 
Barbara Hoole,” with an almost unprecedented list of 
subseribers — their names filling more than forty pages! 
The book was not only printed at Montgomery’s pres, 
but every article in it had the benefit of his revision ; 
and many 4 pleasant interview took place between the 
good-natured poet and the ingenious young widow, 
during the composition of most of her verses in the 
two preceding years, On one occasion he gave her a 
pocket-book, as a New Year's gift, containing the fol- 
Jowing inscription : — 

« Reviewing Time’s perennial fight, 
‘We mark gome lovely hours ; 
Like atars in dark December's night, 
Or winter-blooming flowers : 
“Such as amid the dreary past, 
Your happiest days appear, 
Such— but improving to the last, 
Be all in this new year. 
"J. M. 
“December, 1808 * 


* Works, p. 349, 
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At this period, the old principle of high prices and 
long credit had not given way to the system of modern 
competition: nor was Montgomery, as a comparatively 
young tradesman without capital, as yet in a position 
to allow his customers to defer payment of their ac- 
counts till the Statute of Limitations barred his claim 
in law. He was, therefore, sometimes seen riding 
forth to a considerable distance to collect what was due 
to him from subscribers to his newspaper. On one of 
these occasions he came to Knottingly, near Pontefract, 
where he intended to rest and dine, and dismounted, 
opposite the sign of the “Dog.” He opened the 
house door, entered, told one of the inmates to take 
charge of his horse, which was done; and seeing 
the family at dinner, the poet said he would just sit 
down with them, and take part of what they had. He 
took his place at table, was helped to a plate of meat, 
and commenced operations very satisfactorily. A sus- 
picion, however, somehow arose in his mind, and a 
question fell from his lips, to which a single mono- 
syllable in reply, kindly enongh uttered by his host, 
explained to the uninvited and abashed, but not un- 
welcome visitor that he hed unwittingly entered, and 
was dining with a private family next door to the Inn! 
The partiea had no suspicion as to who their guest 
aight be, until the mistake was discovered : it was but a 
slight mitigation of the awkwardness of the misadven- 
ture, that Montgomery had, as it happened, the name of 
his involuntary entertainer in his book as a debtor. 

In a letter dated October 19. 1805, Montgomery 
tNenka Aston for the compliment which he and other 
friends had paid him by electing him a member of the 
Manchester Philological Society. He adds:— 

“I have neither had time nor sufficient enthusiasm of 
mind to write an essay to introduce myself among that 

ra 
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erudite body, and I dread the thoughts of it: but don’t let 
me be misunderstood—it is not idleness that has prevented 
me from doing this: I can any day, if have courage enough, 
steal half an hour from other cares and vexations to write 
a letter; bat I never write for the public in » hurry (except 
in my newspaper, when I am flogged to it regularly every 
Wednesday), because I make it a rule slways to do my very 
best, whatever be the subject, whether in prose or in verse. 
‘When Iaddresa my thonghts to the public, I always endea- 
your to write as if I were writing for posterity: and this is 
a precious secret, which I would not communicate to the 
profane vulgar :—it is the secret of learning to write well. 
I will, however, pledge myself some time between now and 
Christmas to furnish the Society with an essay of some kind, 
1 am very basy with my fagitive poems, to get a small 
volume out by Christmas; and these exbaust my thinking 
powers, to polish and perfect them as much as possible.” 


It was not till the month of April 1806, that Mont- 
gomery forwarded the promised essay :— 

“ It is,” anys he, “ a ramble of thoughts in a very strange 
field of speculation ; Ihave bewildered myself, and shall love 
my readers in it: but if I did not think that it isa subject 
peculiarly worthy of the consideration of the Philological 
Society, I would not have ventured to recommend it to 
them.” 

On the memorable 21st of October, this year, the 
gallaut Nelson conquered and fell in the service of 
his country; and the intelligence of his victory and 
death affected every heart in the kingdom with the 
force and suddenness of an electric shock. Contem- 
porary with the decisive naval action off Cape Trafal- 
gar was exhibited the widely different spectacle of 
General Mack with $9,000 Austrians laying down 
their arms before the walls of Ulm. Some strictures 
on the campaign in Germany, which issued in this 
event, and in which real incapacity looked so like 
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military treachery that the unfortunate geueral was 
imprisoned in the citadel of Spielberg, in Bohemia—a 
stronghold identified with the names of Silvio Pelico 
and the renowned Baron Trenck— had very nearly in- 
volyed Montgomery once more in a government prose- 
cution! The menace was formidable: “ I never knew,” 
suid he, “how this blow missed me, for it was aimed 
with a cordiality that meant no repetition of the stroke. 
Ihad made up my mind to meet it, ‘as the anvil meets 
the hammer’—to avow the sentiments, and stand or 
fall by them without any other defence than the simple 
plea of ‘Not Guilty.’ The death of Lord Nelson 
probably saved me; for in the next ‘ Iris,’ having to 
announce that lamentable event, I did it in auch a 
strain of patriotism (in the best sense of that word), 
that my former week’s disloyalty was thereafter over- 
Jooked.* I have sometimes thought that I was indebted 
for my escape to the firmness and good sense of a gen- 
tleman in authority, who declined to countenance the 
conspiracy against me.” We believe Hugh Parker, 
Esq., the magistrate, is here meant; and it must be 
mentioned to the credit of Mr. Robert Hadfield, a 
respectable merchant, that, immediately on hearing of 
this threatened prosecution, he sent for Montgomery, 
and told him to be under no uneasiness with respect to 
pecuniary consequences, as he meant to bear any ex~ 
penses that might be incurred. But to the newspaper 
expiation alluded to:— 


“ While the cowardly and incapable Mack,” says Mont- 
gomeryt, “ was surrendering himself alive into the hands of 
Bonaparte, the noble and lamented Lord Nelson, once more, 
and for the last time, fought and conquered the united foes 


* It will be recollected that “Ulm and Trafalgar” was the title 
of one of the few serious poems written by Canning. 
t Isis, Nov. 14. 1808, 
aa 
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of his country: but he fell in the meridian of victory,— 
and in one moment became immortal in both worlds! 
» « + + Lord Nelson’s career of services has been long, 
but it was only in the middle of the lnst war that he burst 
upon the eye of the public as a luminary of the first magni- 
tude. At the battle of Aboukir, he rose like the sun in the 
east; and like the sun too, after a summer's day of glory, he 
set in the west at the battle of Trafalgar, leaving the ocean 
in a blaze as he went down, and in darkness when he had 
descended. In ages to come, when the stranger who visits 
our island, shall inquire for the Monument of Nelson, the 
answer ehall be, “ Behold ais countEY which he saved,” 


That rsonument, however, was not thought sufficient 
by the countrymen of the hero, to record their gratitude 
and his exploits; a strong feeling was manifested 
throughout the kingdom in simultaneous resolutions to 
erect pillars, obelisks, &c., to the memory of the vic- 
torious, but fallen, commander. Sheffield, amongst 
other places, participated in this national emotion ; and 
although eventually no memorial was erected there, yet 
the discussion of the subject furnished to the editor of 
the “Iris” an occasion for recommending to the notice 
of his townsman a young ertist, at that time without 
fame or patronage, but who afterwards rose to a posi~ 
tion of the very highest eminence in his profession, — 
a profession to which more than eny other we are in- 
debted for the existence and preservation of the noblest 
imaginary or actual forms of antiquity ; the embodi- 
ment of a sublime, it may be a momentary, idea in im- 
perishable mazble. 

Montgomery usually mentioned with great compla- 
cency the fact, that Francis Leggit Chantrey®* was not 


© So his friends wrote the name in full et this period—so we 
have seen it written by himself. “Leggit,” however, which wos 
his mother’s maiden name, he afterwards dropped, on discovering 
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only first introdueed to the public through the medium 
of the “ Iris,” but that some of the notices of his ability 
which appeared in that journal were singularly pro- 
phetic of his future renown. In the preceding year, 
Chantrey had visited Sheffield during the recess of the 
Royal Academy, at which time he advertised his inten- 
tion of employing his vacation in painting the portraits, 
or modelling the features, of his townsmen; but, not- 
withstanding the cheapness and the novelty of this two- 
fold temptation, he painted few portraits, and only 
executed two or three busts at this time. 

The articles to which we have referred on the subject 
of Chantrey’s talents were mostly written by William 
Carey, already mentioned ; a dealer and connoisseur of 
considerable taste in works of art, and not quite un- 
known in the circles of literature. In these essays, 
Chentrey was recommended as the fittest person to 
undertake the statue of Lord Nelson, which it was 
intended should surmount the contemplated local 
monument: and for a time it appeared as if the public 
were willing to give a practical effect to the acheme, 

“The inhabitants of Sheffield,” says the writer, “have 
manifested a public-spirited eagerness to contribute liberally 
to the erection of a dignified monument within their town, 
tothe memory of their great defender. Fortunately they 
possess in the Roche Abbey quarries a hard and durable 
atone, and jn Mr. Chantrey @ sculptor every way capable of 
folfilling their intentions and of reflecting credit on their 
choice, This young artist, whose modesty and zeal for im- 
provement are equal to his talents, was born so immediately 
in the vicinity of Sheffield, that its townsmen will probably 
at no distant period be proud to claim him as a native of 
their town. The power of his hand in executing what he 


that it was not included in the record of bis baptism in the parish 
register at Norton. 
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wees, and the readiness of his eye in catching a likeness, are 
exemplified in his edmirable busts of the Rev. J. Wilkinson 
and of Dr. Younge.” 

In another paper, Mr. Carey, after strongly advo- 
eating the merits of Chantrey, says— ‘Should this 
young artist be chosen to execute the statue and monu- 
ment of Lord Nelson, razz Serart oy Propuscy at this 
moment involuntarily cries aloud that the work will 
equally commemorate the taste and spirit of Sheffield, 
the talents of the artist, with the victories and death of 
the immortal hero of Aboukir, Copenhagen, and Tra- 
JSalgar." We have printed in italics the words which 
we find underscored by the editor’s pen in a copy of the 
“Tris” before us, to which is appended the following 
note, in the handwriting of Montgomery :——‘ This is 
& prophetic letter. Chantrey was then scarcely known, 
even in Sheffield; and as a sculptor he had exeented 
nothing except the two busts alluded to, and another 
of Mr. Hunt, a painter, and those only in clay. He 
was painting half portraits in ail, the size of life, at 
four guineas each !” 

It was at this period that Chantrey painted the ex- 
cellent likeness of Montgomery, from which the en- 
graving prefixed to the first volume of these Memoirs 
of the Povt was taken, 

This year* appeared the ‘* Grave,”t and the * Com- 
mon Lot ;"} the latter was written on the 4th Nov, 

* Ina “Notice to Correspondents,” in the “Iris” of Nov. 28., 
the editor says: —“ We have never before seen the ‘Linen said to 
have been written by 2 Lunatic with » tobacco pipe on the wall 
of his prison.’ From the manner in which they are sent to us, 
we cannot tell whether they are genuine or even original. We 
care not who was the author, we will speak frankly of them. The 
four first verses are of no extraordinary merit, and are very ob- 


+ Works, p. 261. } Ibid. p. 977. 
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the poet's 34th birth-day, and was, in fact, originally 
published as a ‘ Birth-dey Contemplation.” Much as 
these verses have been admired and quoted, perhaps one 
of the most unexpected testimonies to the universality 
of their generic significance is that of Thomas Hood, 
who, speaking of the peculiarities of his own character in 
his “ Literary Reminiscences,” says, “Lamb, on being 
applied to for a memoir of himself, made answer that 
it would go into an epigram; and I really believe that 
I could compress my own into that baker’s dozen of 
lines called a sonnet. Montgomery, indeed, has fore- 
stalled the greater part of it in his striking poem on 
the ‘ Common Lot.’” 

It could hardly appear surprising that the “ Grave” 
should have become the subject of his meditations, and 
even afford a theme of invocation to his muse, when we 
recollect that it was Blair’s well known poem on this 
subject which first awakened in Montgomery's bosom 


scure; but we are neither ashamed nor afraid to declare, that, in 
the whole compass of English poctry, there is not to be found a 
Passage more truly, more divinely, sublime than the conclading 
stanza of this little piece. It in like the arch of Heaven, more 
sosjestio in simplicity than all the mountains that it covers in their 
magnificent variety :-— 
46 Tell them J AM,’ Janovasz aaid 
‘To Moses, while earth heard in dread; 
, And smitten to the heart, 
” At once, above, beneath, around, 
All nature, without voice or pound, 
Replied, ‘O Loxn! Taov Anr.’” 


Montgomery soon learned, directly from the widow of the 
author, what every student of English verse at this day knows, 
that the foregoing is one of a series of stanzas on “ David," written 
by the unfortunate Christopher Smart. The reader may compare 
the opinion cited in the above note relative to the merit of these 
lines with that which preceded the transcription of the same pas- 
sage twenty years afterwards in the “ Christian Poet.” 
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the feelings of poetry; but the fact was, this popular 
litde poem originated in a circumstance, trivial enough 
in itself, but curious as connected with the history of 
the verses in question. Montgomery bad a favourite 
English bullfinch, which he purchased from a poor man 
at Norton, who had taught it to whistle the Scotch 
air called “ Jockey to the Fair,” as well as parts of some 
others, Its notes were exceedingly soft and varied; 
« not,” he observed, “ like those of certain wire-throated 
birds, but rather like the sweet tones of a flute; and 
when Bully sung, he seemed not so much to modulate 
with his bill, in the manner of song birds in general, 
but, as it were, to produce the sounds from his belly in 
the manner of a ventriloquist.” This feathered favourite 
died, after having been Montgomery's entertaining 
companion for five years; and the two stanzas at the 
commencement of the ** Grave” were actually written 
for the purpose of being buried with the bullfinch, and 
the copy of them was laid aside, and aut of sight, a 
considerable time. Turning them up one day casually, 
“TI thought,” said he, ‘they were too good to be 
buried ; I therefore pursued the train of thought which 
they elicited, and thus originated the poem.” Holand: 
“How did you dispose of the dead bird?”  Mont- 
gomery: I sealed him up in a paper coffin, with a 
copy of the verses, and buried him in Cook Wood, 
There was one verse in the original more particularly 
lamenting the bullfinch, which of course did not appear 
in the ‘Grave’ as published. I do not now recollect 
it.” He seemed to speak of this favourite bird with 
pleasure. Miss Gales pointed to the hook from which 
the cage used to be suspended. “ Yes,” ssid he, “he 
used to hang at my ear, when my little study was a 
part of the shop, and I sometimes brought him into 
the parlour here, to be more safe from the cat.” Holland: 
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* Cowper, you know, has some verses on the death of 
Lady Throgmorton’s bullfinch, which he has terminated 
very happily with a simile that might easily have be- 
come ridiculous.” Montgomery: “Nobody but Cow- 
per would have managed it so well as he has done.” 
Our friend at this period sometimes took up “ the 
merry flageolet,” and amused himself with recalling the 
notes whistled by the bullfinch, in order to teach them 
to another bird: in this task, however, he never suc- 
ceeded. Had the Edinburgh Reviewer been aware of 
these circumstances, as connected with the origin of 
the poem of the ‘‘Grave,” they might have sharpened 
the keen edge of his ill-nature. 

The reader of these pages will not, we trust, be 
sorry to receive this account of an incident which led 
to the composition of one of the most touching and 
popular little pieces in the language. In this, as in 
every other theme, the poet soon turned from mere ex- 
ternal suggestives of his theme to the deep experience 
and hallowed sympathies of his own heart, A withered 
flower, a dead bird, or a passing cloud, caught his fancy 
for a moment; but it was only as the key to emotions 
which, on being disclosed by the poet, every one of his 
readers recognised as part and parcel af his own huma- 
nity. The “Grave” must have made a lasting impres- 
sion on the mind of Lord Byron, who has adopted more 
than the form and cadence of the stanza in what Cap- 
tain Medwin has published es the “ Last Lines” com- 
posed by his lordship, and dated on his “ thirty-sixth 
birthday, at Missolonghi, Jan. 22. 1824:— 


“Tf thou regret thy youth, why live? 
The land of honourable death 
Is here — up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath. 
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* Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the beat; 
‘Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest.” 


Montgomery coincided in this opinion, addiog, when. 
the resemblance between these stanzas and his own 
was pointed out, “I wish I could find the letter ad- 
dreased to me by Mrs. Burton, in which she mentions 
the eagerness with which, to her own knowledge, Lord 
Byron read the volume containing the ‘Grave,'"* 


© In 1888 appeared a little publication of forty-two verses, and 
printed at Selby, entitled un “ Answer to Montgomery's celebrated 
Poem of the ‘Grave, by Robert Pleydell Wilson.” The “Grave” 
has, indeed, been an universal favourite with the admirers of 
Montgomery's poetry; perhaps there is hardly a stanze in the 
whole range of English metre that has been more frequently and 
appropriately quoted in the pulpit than that which is comprised 
in the following extrect from an article on the Sheffield Poet, 
‘by Robert Gilfillan, suthor of a “ Gallery of Literary Portraits: 

——“ We will not soon forget the sabbath evening—it was a golden 
sammer-tide— when we first heard his [Montgomery's] ‘Grave’ 
repeated, and wept aa we heard it. It seemed to come, as it pro- 
fessed to come, from the grave iteelf— still, smal? voice of com- 
fort and of hope, even from that stern abyss. It was a fine and 
bold idea to turn the great enemy into s comforter, and elicit such 
a reply, 80 tender and so submissive, to the challenge, ‘O grave, 
where is thy victory ?’ Triumphing in prospect over the sun him- 
self, the ‘Grave’ proclaims the superiority and immunity of the 
soul :-— 

“The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
‘The Souz! immortal as ita sire, 
Shall never die.’ 

“Surely no well in the wilderness ever sparkled out to the thirsty 
traveller a voice more musical, more tender, and more cheering, 
‘than this which Montgomery educes from the jaws of the narrow 
house.”"—Taite Meg., Sept. 1846, p. 546. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


1806, 


DAMEL PAREEX, SYD THE PORT. — MONTGOMERY WRITEA VOR THE 
 BOLECTIO.”—“ 11TtLE'8 FOEMA.”— CONVERSATIONAL —LETTRRS TO 
PAREEW,— DRATH OF PITT AND FOX.— THEIR CHARACTERS COM- 
PARED. 


Tuts year is memorable in the life of Montgomery, as 
the era of the publication of the “‘ Wanderer of Switzer- 
land,” the work with which his name is most familiarly 
associated, and that which, almost immediately on its 
firet appearance, decided the author's title to a place 
among the genuine poets of his country. 

So little, however, did he foresee the reputation that 
awaited him, and so negligent was he of the security of 
his own success, that he suffered the volume, as already 
intimated, to be three years in passing through his own 
press, where it was first printed in an edstion of five 
hundred copies. The progress of this work, so important 
in the poetical and literary history of the author, will 
justify a somewhat circumstantial detail of facts. 

‘We have before mentioned how it happened that 
Montgomery was led to adopt the political catastrophe 
of Switzerland as the ground-work of what was at 
first meant to be merely a ballad, Whether or not 
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the subject was a fortunate one, or the stanza in which 
he resolved to pursue it well chosen, are questions 
which we may perhaps be allowed to say, have been 
determined in the affirmative by the success of the 
experiment. Nevertheless, Montgomery himeelf was 
always willing to admit that a variety of circumstances 
extrinsic to the merit of the poem contributed, in no 
elight degree, to its early popularity, His own words, in 
a note to Mr. Holland, are ingenuous. “ The original 
plan,” says he, “of a dramatic narrative, for a poem of 
any length beyond a ballad, was radically wrong; and 
nothing, perhaps, but a little novelty and the peculiar 
interest of the subject (at once romantic and familiar 
to our earliest feelings and prepossessions in favour of 
liberty, simplicity, the pastoral life, and the innocence 
of the olden times) could have secured to such a piece 
any measure of popularity.” But to return to the 
publication. 

It was first advertised in the “Iris” of January 9th 
this year; and in the course of a few weeks, not a copy 
was to be obtained. By the advice of Vernor and Hood, 
the London publishers, a second edition of five hundred 
copies was printed at a metropolitan press: this was an- 
nounced in July, with a flattering list of reviews, &c., 
in which the work was favourably noticed.* At this 


* The Annual, General, Eclectic, and Anti-Jacobin Reviews; 


and others. Several copies of verses appeared in commendation 
of the poem. Among the rest, an elegant tribute of this kind 
which, not being of a laudatory character, Montgomery copied 
into the “ Iris,” from the “ Belfast Chronicle.” Of these stanzas, 
he observed in a heading“ If their own merit be not « sufficient 
commendation, the editor of the ‘Iris’ is inexcusable for pub- 
lishing them.” They had, however, another recommendation— 
that of having been written by the accomplished wife of the Rev. 
Ignatins Montgomery, and s grand-deughter of the Rev. John 
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time, Mr. Taylor, a spirited young bookseller, just com- 
mencing business, wrote, and offered one hundred 
pounds for the copyright of the work. Montgomery 
thankfully acknowledged the liberality of the proposal, 
but fancying “the hazard too great on the part of his 
correspondent, he politely declined the terms. Mean- 
while Dr. Aikin, who had reprinted, with so much 
commendation, several of Montgomery's pieces in the 
+ Poetical Register,” was more than ever charmed with 
the ‘* Wanderer of Switzerland,” and having “ ferreted 
out” the author, by means of a letter to the Rev. H. H. 
Piper, of Norton*, determined to serve him. To this 
end he not only addressed to him some complimentary 
verses in the “‘ Monthly Magazine,”{ but recommended 
him to Longman and Co., the publishere, This respect- 
able firm immediately wrote to the Sheffield poet, offer- 
ing to take the outstanding copies, and forthwith issue 
8 new and superior edition of a thousand, allowing the 
author half profits, This arrangement was at once 
acceded to, much to the satisfaction of all parties; and 
especially of Miss Lucy Aikin, who, as she said, was 
“delighted that the loved d/iceus was at last found out,” 


Gambold, one of the bishops in the Moravian Church. Some com~ 
Plimentary rhymes also appeared in the “Morning Post,” by a 
writer signing “ Hafex,” better known from the couplet and note 
in which he is commemorated by Lord Byron, among “English 
Bards snd Sootch Reviewers,” under his real pame of Btott. We 
only recollect one couplet:— 
@ Sheffield, with all its works of smoke and fire, 
‘Has nought produced superior to thy lyre.” 
“ Ag if,” said Montgomery's brother Ignatius, “ the poet’s lyre had 
been iron, and fabricated by one of the Sheffield artisans, like 
their celebrated cutlery, by means of the snvil and the filo!” 
* Towhom, on the birth of his first child, Montgomery after- 
wards addressed the “Roses.” — Works, p. 282. 
t Vol. XX. p. 145. 
VoL. I, Se 
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adding, that she had “ sent friendly trampeters into the 
polite circles to sound his praise.” 

In the spring of this year the poet paid a visit to 
FPulneck; and he has embodied the feelings with which 
he now retraced, after so long and sad an interval, the 
scenes of his early life, in “‘ Departed Days, a Rhapsody.” * 
‘We have briefly described this Moravian establishment 
in the first volume of these memoirs; and the annexed 
wood-cut, from a sketch by Mr. W. Nelson, will afford 
a general idea of the buildings.t 





te rueemex voncemmns 


* Works, 297. 

{ A large picture of Falnock, recently lithographed from a 
drawing by Mr. W. Nelson, is sold by Ackermann ; ond there is a 
well-known coloured print, executed many years ago, after a 
painting by Schwanfelder. 
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Of the various periodicals in which the “Wanderer 
of Switzerland” was first noticed, we must more 
particularly mention the ‘Eclectic Review,” not be- 
cause the critique which appeared there was written 
with greater ability, or was of a more Jaudatory cha- 
racter, than any of the others, but because it was even- 
tually productive of a new and interesting phase in 
Montgomery’s literary life. Dr, Styles, in a memoir of 
Daniel Parken, Esq.*, says, in reference to this review, 
and the connections to which it led, ‘ The next intimate, 
as well as the most distinguished, friend whom Parken 
gained at a very early period of his editorial career was 
James Montgomery. The first publication of this child 
of sensibility and poet of nature was placed for dissec- 
tion on the critic’s table. The author was unknown, and 
the modest, unimposing form of the volume seemed 
rather to implore protection than to provoke severity. The 
perusal of a few pages awakened in the youthful censor 
[Parken] admiration and delight. He therefore de~ 
termined to gratify his feelings by writing the notice 
which should introduce the work to the readers of the 
* Eclectic.’ In discharging this pleasing task he proved 
how well able he was to appreciate the genius of the 
poet, and to sympathise with the sorrows of the man, 
which the pensive sadness of the poems too evidently 
revealed. As this critique was introductory to a friend- 
ship between minds peculiarly congenial, and which con- 
tinued with unabated warmth and tenderness till in- 
terrupted by death, I shall enrich my pages with a few 
extracts from it.” The Doctor then quotes as follows:— 

“There are few names,” says Parken,” so deeply interest- 
ing as that of Switzerland. It is « sound that wakes many 
® consonant chord in the heart of sensibility. Those that 


* Early Blossoms, p. 172. 
o2 
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vibrate the most forcibly are, an attechment to rural life and 
aimple manners, an admiration of natural beauty and subli- 
mity, a love of freedom and of the courage that protecta it, 
8 detestation of eruelty, and a horror of oppression. The 
reader who is tenderly sensible to these feelings will be im- 
patient to see the poems of Mr. Montgomery, when he is 
assured that he has done justice to such a subject. 

«<The “Wanderer of Switzerland,”’ says Mr. M., ‘the first 
and longest essay in the collection, has a peculiar claim on 
the liberality ofcriticiam. Whatever ita fate or its character 
may be, it is neither written in the spirit nor after the man- 
ner of any preceding poet. An heroic subject is celebrated 
in a lyric measure, on a dramatic plan. To unite with the 
majesty of epic song the fire, rapidity, and compression of 
the ode, and give to both the grace and variety of earnest 
impassioned conversation, would be an enlargement of the 
‘boundaries of Parnassus. In such an adventure, success is 
consecrated by the boldness of the first sttempt. Under these 
circumstances, the “Wanderer of Switzerland” will be hospi- 
tably received by every lover of the Muaes: and, though the 
poet may have been as unfortunate as his hero, the infirmi- 
ties of both will be fargiven for the courage which each has 
displayed.’— Pref. pp. 5, 6. 

* We envy not the steadiness of eye that can discern mi. 
nute blemishes in such a poet as Mr. Montgomery. The 
principal defects in this lyro-drama seem to arise from ita 
very nature. The pen of the writer and the feeling of the 
reader sometimes languish for s few stanzas: how could it be 
otherwise ?—since languor necessarily follows an excess of 
pleasure and mental exertion. The metre of the poem is too 
confined and monotonous for its length ; and the conclusion 
partakes scarcely enough of the catastrophe, to gratify the 
interest and curiosity which are excited by its dramatic 
form and singular merit. 

“The degree of merit which will be attributed to Mr. M. 
will differ according to the respective tastes of his readers. 
He is not eo remarkable for brilliancy of expression as for 
warmth of sentiment: his visions are not cold, feeble, in- 
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distinct meteors; not phantoms dressed in gaudy and in- 
congruous colours. He not only creates but animates: his 
images appear in noble simplicity to the eye, and address 
the heart with impassioned tenderness or sublimity. Those 
especially who cherish tho softer feelings will cheerfally rank 
‘Mr. M. among our best contemporary poets, presenting the 
homage most gratefal to his muse, — the tears and emotions 
of sympathy. 

“ We had once before an occasion to condemn that morbid 
sensibility which creates its own sorrows, a8 highly pre- 
judicial to the performance of active duties. We have also 
exposed the impiety of those writera who seem to aasure to 
every sufferer on earth a rest among the blest in heaven, 
In Mr. M.’s poem of the ‘Grave,’ a mourner is introduced 
with consummate pathos, resigning himeelf to his mother 
earth, and waiting the approach of thst hour that should 
terminate his wretchedness. The ‘Grave’ is then per- 
sonified, and introduced to warn him of his folly and danger, 
and exhort him to ‘live, repent, and pray.’ Ag these stanzas 
have already appeared in print, though perhaps surrep- 
titiously, we can only notice and recommend them to the 
reader. 

“We are very happy to recognise in Mr. Montgomery the 
Alcaus whose lyre has often delighted us. Several of his 
productions, which are here inserted, appeared some time 
singe in the ‘ Poetical Register” Among these we remember 
the ‘ Thunderstorm,’ the ‘Battle of Alexandria,’ and the ‘Ad- 
dress to the Volunteers,’ with particular pleasure. Some of 
the stanzas in the Iatter strongly remind us of Collins's 
beautiful lines, ‘How sleep the Brave,’ &. Whether in 
some particulars Mr. M. bas excelled, or only equalled that 
charming lyrist, the resder must decide. Ho displays a 
rich and romantic fancy, a tender heart, a copious and active 
command of imagery and language, and an irresistible in- 
fluence over the feelings. At the same time he has set an 
example, in two leas important particulars, which inferior 
writers will do well to imitate ; we allude to the correctness 
of his rhymes, and his exclusion of heathen mythology from 

@3 
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his compositions. His shorter poems are elegant and taate- 
ful; some of them are highly poetical and interesting ; others 
assume a degree of cheerfulness, yet very much softened by 
an air of tender melancholy. It is in the bigher spheres of 
sentiment that he touches the chords with the hand of a 
master. 

“From many passages in this volume we presume, and 
indeed hope, that Mr. M. has had real causes of grief, and 
that he has not sssumed s tone of melancholy, as he might 
« black coat, from an idea that it was fashionable or, 
becoming. 

“ We perceive, with no small pleasure, that his heart is 
not insensible to religious sentiment: we hope that his re- 
ligion is genuine, as well as warm, not a feeling merely, but 
s habit; and that his fine talents are devoted to the service 
of Him ‘who giveth the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.’ Under these impressions, we shall take our 
leave, cordially wishing him permanent happiness, though 
it may be at the expense of our gratification and of his 
poetical celebrity.”* 


Such warm, but discreet, praise as the foregoing 
—anonymous as it was—and following, as it did, 
the “brightest amile of welcome,” and the cheering 
voice of encouragement from Dr. Aikin and others, 
could not fail to satisfy Montgomery of the legitimacy 
of his poetical call, even if he had ever entertained doubts 
on the subject. 


“ Soon after the appearance of the article in the ‘Eclectic,’ 
Parken,” says Dr. Styles, “ addressed a letter to Mr. Montgo- 
mery, requesting his assistance as a writer in that publica- 
tion. This brought on # correspondence of the moet inte- 
resting and delightful nature; and, long before the partica 
‘were personally known to each other, there subsisted between 
their minds and hearts « perfect intimacy. 

“Mr, Montgomery's first effort as critic was singularly 


© Eclectic Review for 1908, vol. ii. part i. pp. 878—863. 
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characteristic; it displayed at once « very high degree of 
intellectual power and Christian principle. The writer of 
this memoir cannot forget the enthusiasm with which, on 
their interview, Parken expatiated on the merit of his new 
«auxiliary, Even at that early period of their intercourse he 
had placed him in his ‘heart of hearts,’ He loved the man, 
reverenced the Christian, and admired the writer. 

“ The article which had inspired him with such sentiments 
‘was the review of ‘Epistles, Odes, and other Poems,’ by an 
author, a¢ that time, only known to the public by the prosti- 
tution of a fine genius to the service of isomorality. He was 
just the subject to draw forth the varied excellencies of 
‘Montgomery's talents and sentiments, and enabled bis new 
correspondent to form s proper estimate of his mental and 
moral worth.”* 


The circumstances which gave birth to the ** Eclectic 
Review” have repeatedly been noticed in the published 
lives of one and another of its founders and original 
supporters. All, therefore, that need be said on the 
subject in this place is that it was intended to oceupy, 
with articles having an evangelical tone and bearing, the 
ground mostly left void on such subjects by its earlier 
contemporaries; and although Montgomery was not 
one of the founders of, or first contributors to, the work, 
his connection with it belonged to that ‘ palmy period” 
of ita existence when the names of such men as Robert 
Halil, Adam Clarke, Olinthus Gregory, and John Foster, 
were associated with his own on the editor's muster-roll. 

Daniel Parken, whom we are henceforward to regard 
as one of the intimate and most endeared friends of 
Montgomery, was born at Dunstable, in Bedfordshire, 
end educated for the bar; in 1805 he succeeded the 
Rev. Samuel Greathead in the editorship of the 
“Eclectic Review.” There was a considerable disparity 


© Early Blossoms, p. 178. 


at 
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between his age and that of his Sheffield correspondent ; 
for, more than twelve months after this period, Dr. 
Styles expresses surprise, on his first interview with 
Parken, at the youthful appearance of his friend, stating 
that he was beyond measure delighted with his pleasing” 
manners and interesting conversation,— Montgomery 
and his works forming the prominent subjects of dis- 
course. But what Parken lacked in years, he more 
than realised in talent; he well deserved and warmly 
cherished the friendship of the poet. 

Aware that Montgomery had written for the “ Eclec- 
tic Review,” he was interrogated particularly on the 
subject, Everett: “Dr. Styles, in his ‘Early Blossoms,’ 
which Mr, Holland has just shown to me, refers to the 
commencement of your career as a reviewer.” Mont~ 
gomery: “The Doctor is incorrect in his statement. 
* Cumberland’s Memoirs’ were reviewed by me prior to 
the article he notices, and this was before Parken had 
any knowledge of the writer, At that time I was 
known to none but Dr. John Pye Smith; he let out 
the secret, and I was then solicited to furnish other 
articles. My friend Parken, Mr. Foster, and myself, 
had nearly the whole of the Review in our own hands 
at one period ; at least, we were the chief contributore, 
But after Parken’s death I became more shy, and wrote 
very little for it, The Rev. Robert Hall wrote the 
critique on Foster's Essays.’” Everett: ‘ By the way, 
were you ever in company with Mr. Foster or Mr. 
Hall?” Montgomery: “ Never, with either of them.* Mr. 
Cottle +, when I was once on a visit at Bristol, drove me 


* This was his reply at the time; but some years afterwards he 
spent an afternoon with Hall, and more than once heard bim 

t Author of “Alfred,” the “Fall of Cambria," &c. and the 
early friend of Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 
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in a gig to the village where Mr. Foster resided, but we 
were disappointed of seeing him. He was present at 
one of my lectures in that city, but did not show him- 
aclf.” Everett: “Did the ‘Eclectic’ remunerate its 
Pproprietorst” Montgomery: “The first proprietors, I 
believe, lost considerably by it. Dr. Adam Clarke was 
one of them.” Everett: “‘ Will you favour me witha 
list of the articles which you reviewed?” Montgomery: 
“With all my heart.” He then enumerated éhirteen 
from memory, which were noted down before him: and, 
after ruminating and trying to recollect the remainder, 
he said, “ There ate others, but J will give you a written 
list of the whole some day.” Accordingly he furnished 
a list of eighteen more, observing, “1 am really as- 
tonished however I found time to write so much during 
my short connection with the work, and amidst my other 
pressiug engagements.” 

The earliest letter from Parken to Montgomery, 
which, we have seen, is dated June 17. 1806, but from 
an allusion in it to “a draft for friendly services,” and 
other internal evidence, it is clearly not the first which 
passed between them. 


James Montgomery to Daniel Parken. 
“ Sheffield, July $0. 1806, 
“ Drak Sm, 

“I was exceedingly gratified by the receipt of your 
favour dated July 24th. Your ready compliance with my 
request of an acknowledgment of the receipt of my manu- 
acripts was iteelf a greater kindness than you imagine, for 
I have so little faith in stage-coaches, that I dreaded a mis- 
carriage of one or both of the parcels as an event very pro- 
‘able, but by no means desirable; for though the contents 
were written for the public eye, under favour of yours, I 
certainly should have been dreadfully affficted if they had 
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fallen among thieves, and been made the subject of private 
‘amusement, I was therefore in hot water till I received 
information of their safe arrival. I should not have been 
half so vexed if you had rejected them as if they had pe- 
rished by the way. But it was the frankness and spirit 
with which your last letter was written that charmed me, 
added to the discovery that you are 9s much @ brother poet 
to me as L am # brother critic to you. I shall be impatient 
till I see—not what you say I escaped on Thursday morning 
but your sweetest song upon your choicest theme, what- 
ever it may be. Concerning my ‘Prison Amusements,’ I 
muat tell you, in the first place, that they were written when 
I was very young and very foolish, but very vain and very 
ambitious. Our friend, Mr. J. P. Smith, can inform you 
why I was twice sent to prison in the course of twelve 
months, end you will probably think that I very well de- 
served the disgrace and punishment, though I have not yet 
been able to persusde myself so, notwithstanding that my 
pride has been very much humbled since then, and I have 
learned to suffer and submit with more patience than I could 
at that time to unmerited opprobrium. The volume was 
printed and published under every disadvantage. It was 
hardly advertised at all in London; and in each of the re- 
views it received that cold praise which ia the passport to 
oblivion. He is a bold critic in this leaden age who dare, 
like the writer in the ‘Kclectic Review’ on the ‘ Wanderer 
of Switzerland,’ sound the praise of a strange name before 
the public voice has consecrated it, Our reviewers, in 
general, hardly ever venture to encourage a rising author, 
till he bas no need of their cowardly plandits — only be- 
atowed when there is no merit in giving them, and some 
credit to themselves only to be gained by them. But I am 
very willing to acknowledge now that they behaved to me 
as liberally as I deserved, for there are many passages and 
some whole pieces in the volume which my maturer judg- 
ment most unmercifally condemns; though there certainly 
ate others of which I neither am nor onght to be ashamed, 
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I printed 500 copies: about 100 were sold in London, end 
of the remainder I have only about 20 copies left, 0 that 
even if I were disposed to hold up my hand at your critical 
bar, it would be in vain for you to be severe, for your cen- 
sure could not injure my sale, and equally in vain would 
your approbation be, for it could not benefit me, I have 
sometimes thought of reprinting the first part of the vo- 
lume, the ‘Prison Amusements,’ and two or three of the 
amall pieces, with a few corrections, and perhaps some other 
of my youthful follies, but I fear it would answer no profitable 
purpose ; and the little credit which I have lately obtained 
taight be shaken. You complain justly of my long critiques 
and shart lettera—one misfortune has been the occasion of 
both ; I have not had time to abridge the one or to lengthen 
the other. I live in # tamult of trifies, that harass and 
worry me on every side; and even in writing this ecrawl, I 
have bean interrupted for more than an hour by 4 sudden 
requisition to attend in # distant part of the town, concern- 
ing something that has turned out to be nothing, at least 
nothing to the purpose. I will endeavour in future to mend: 
but, owing to imperative engagements which I cannot put off, 
T request you to expect nothing from me next month, except 
a few paragraphs on the poems of ‘Home,’ ‘Human Life,’ 
and Charlotte Richardson's. ... On Monday last week J was 
favoured with @ call by Mr. Adam Clarke; I was as much 
delighted with him in private as I had been astonished at 
him the preceding evening in the pulpit. I wish I had an 
opportunity of a more intimate acquaintance with him, 
“1 am very traly your obliged friend, 
, “J. Morraomnrs: 


“PS, Pray do not name me as acritic at Longman’s.” 


August 18. Parken wrote to Montgomery, sending 
him for review a “dear book,” written, says he, “ by 
Moore, Anacreon, Asmodeus, or whom you will;" 
adding, that “no language can be too severe” in 
reprobation of the disgrace of ‘such talents by such 
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delinquencies ® as those exhibited by the poet. He 
then adverts to the article in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
where the book is dealt with “rather as a political 
than as a moral nuisance.’ 


James Montgomery to Daniel Parken. 
“Sheffield, Ang. 14. 1806. 
“Dear Sm, 


“T send you some remarks on ‘Home’ and ‘Human 
Life,’ I also return the volumes. With ‘Human Life’ you 
may do what you please; yon may take it away by any 
means in your power, and bury it beneath the epitaph which 
T have written for it, or you may consign that epitaph with 
it to immortal oblivion; but spare ‘Home?’ it is a charm- 
ing poem, and deserves more than I have said in praise of 
it, Ase favour, if you adopt them at all, pray insert my 
observations upon it with as little abridgment, or amend- 
‘ment, 08 your better judgment will allow. I do not ask this 
because my critique does not need correction, but because I 
think it almost incorrigible; and I am afraid if you im- 
prove one part you may ruin another by exposing its bald- 
ness, This, however, I will resign to your mercy; may, 
even to your justice, Whatever you do, don’t make mo 
apeak Greek, as one of your learned brethren did in the 
‘Memoirs of Cumberland ;’ if yon do put the words into 
my mouth I am determined to make Welsh of them, and 
spatter them out most ungraciously. It is true that at 
school, in three yeare, I learned more Greck than I have 
‘been able to forget in five times three, though I have most 
diligently neglected it, and never looked into a Greek book, 
with the view of finding meaning in it, during that term; 


* This, it will be recollected, was the review which led to the 
hostile meeting between Jeffrey and Moore, and which was rendered 
memorable by Lord Byron's allusion to it in “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” as well as by the subsequent friendship of the 
parties to which it led. 
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‘but as T yet know so much as to be able to say that I know 
nothing of it, I hope you will in foture excuse me from 
making false display of learning to which I have no pre- 
tension. With Latin I am « little better acquainted; that 
ia, Tam 2 little less ignorant of Virgil and Cicero than I 
am of Homer and Demosthenes, so that when the temptation 
is irresistible, you may fling in a quotation in that tongue, 
ag you did very happily into my ‘Groan Extraordinary.’ 
By the by, I never was pleased with that ‘Groan,’ till I 
read yours, in which yon have so triumphantly outdone me ; 
‘but I claim half the merit of it, because my bad example 
provoked you to make a good one. Your printers are as 
liable to errors as mine, I perceive. I much approve of the 
enlargement of your review, and congratulate you on the 
ability with which, in my opinion, the articles in general 
are written. I have returned Mrs. Richardson's poems, 
and beg to decline making any comments upon them. As 
poetry, they are very insignificant; but they breathe the 
meek and homble apirit of pure Christisnity. i think the 
fourth and fifth verses in the “Prayer for my afflicted 
Child” are more affecting than avything I ever read in 
much superior strains. I truly regret that Mrs. Cappe has 
mingled her sentiments with those of Mrs. Richardson, 
between which there can be no fellowship; but if the latter 
must be condemned for the sin of the former, indeed, in- 
@eed, I have not the heart to pronounce the sentence. I 
deliver over the unfortunate culprit to a graver and severer 
judge than I can be, even if I were to see more danger than 
I do from Mrs. Cappe’s insinuated principles, which appear 
#0 frigid and lifeless in comparison with the warm and glow- 
ing religion of her friend, that I dread little or nothing from 
them. I am clear in my conscience that I am not prejudiced 
in any degree whatever by Mrs. Richardeon’s having con- 
descended to imitate a very stiff poem of mine, which I 
wrote at the request of a lady of York, from whom Mrs. 
Richardson must have had it, for my poem was never pub- 
lished, except in my newspaper, as far 2s I know and with 
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Mra, R. herself I have not the most distant direct or in- 
direct acquaintance. I will not offend you by asking you 
to forgive this frankness of mine, because I know you will 
approve it. I am ill qualified to play the sycophant or the 
hypocrite, and you would despise and detest me if you 
found me either the one or the other. I desire your good 
opinion ; I bave had the happiness to obtain it, and I will 
endeavour to keep it by deserving it. 
“I am, very traly, 2 
“Your obliged friend and servant, 
«J, Mowreomuer.” 


James Montgomery to Daniel Parken. 
“Sheffield, Sept. 1. 1806, 
“Daar Sr, 

“TI bave taken the earliest opportunity to return 
‘Thomas Moore's poems, with as few remarks ns I could pos- 
sibly make on them, though you will probably think them 
too many ; but if you knew how much I have curtailed even 
what I bad written, and how much more I have omitted to 
write at all, which occurred to my mind, and begged hard 
for admission as evidence against him, you would give me 
great credit for forbearance. However, your discretion 
must determine how far this article must be further abridged. 
Tt has been the most difficult task which you have yet set me, 
for ss I was restricted, and very justly too, from making 
extracts, I was obliged to confine myself to very general 
remarks, and to be as guarded as possible in the expression 
of them not to provoke evil imaginations, while I was endea- 
vouring to repress them. The subject in so abominable 
that it cannot be touched without defilement: but it must be 
touched ; ond this shameless publication cannot be slightly 
passed over by you (‘ Eclectic’ Reviewers), as the defendera 
of that revelation which requires purity of heart and holiness 
in all manner of conversation. Besides, the work is of uncom- 
mon genius ; this cannot be denied ; nay, it must be conceded, 
Jest the world should say you have not the honesty ‘to give 
the Devil his due.’ Under these considerations, I can only 
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assure you that I have done my best—that is my worst —to 
condemn this profligate volume according to the strictest 
justice, which would neither ask nor give one grain of allow- 
ance, for in thie cause I felt it my duty neither to take nor 
grant any quarter. I therefore endeavoured to admit the full 
merit of the author's talents, while I did sot spare one hair 
of his demerits as a libertine in principle, and a deliberate 
eeducer in practice. I am so exceedingly depressed in spirit 
to day, thet I can hardly think straightforward, much less 
write clearly. 
“T aw, very truly, your obliged friend and servant, 
“J, MoxraomErr. 
“Mr, D, Parken, London.” 


James Montgomery to Joseph Aston. 


“ Sheffield, Sept. 6. 1806. 
“Mr pear Faryp, 

“, . . We have now been correspendents more 
than twelve years; and in that time you have had many an 
opportunity of forgiving me for inexcusable offences against 
the laws of friendship, —but all were sins of omission only, 
‘because others require trouble to commit them, which, I em 
not ashamed to say, I am too idle indeed totake. . . . . 
‘You can now, with an unincumbered mind, and shoulders 
disengaged, yoke freely to your new doubled-wheeled wag- 
gon (printing and bookselling), and dreg it up the ‘ Hill 
Difficulty,’ with might and main; and if you reach the 
“Palace called Beautiful,’ at the top, tell the fair damsels 
who dwell there, ‘Faith, Hope, and Charity,’ thet a fellow- 
pilgrim of yours, like Christian of yore, weary of climbing, 
retired into the ‘Arbour of Ease,’ fell asleep, and, in spite 
of all your efforts to awake him, atill continues slumbering 
and dreaming away his time, though the ‘lions’ are un- 
chained and ranging about the mountain, ‘seeking whom 
they may devour.’ If you do not perfectly comprehend this 
fine-spun similitnde, look into John Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim's 
Progress.’ J ams the sleeper, who will never reach the 
* Palace called Beautiful,’— unless I happen to walk in my 
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sleep that way, and siss the road into the lion’s belly! I 
thank you for yonr zealous concern for my poor ‘ Wanderer,’ 
who has now travelled through most of the Reviews, and 
been civilly treated by the severest. ‘The Monthly Reviewer 
has praised my poems as little as he could for the life of him; 
yet this commendation, cold 2s it is, will not do me any 
harm; and that is as much as a poet without a name can 
expect. But I am most surprised and delighted with the 
Critical Reviewer, this month, who, though he has found 
out that I am 8 party politician, who have been imprisoned 
for my ‘imprudences,’ and ‘s fanatic in religion,’ has never- 
theless, with truly Christian charity, taken great pains to 
display the merits of my ‘Wanderer,’ and yet to guard 
against any encroachment on epic poetry in my new experi- 
ments, He has certainly done both himself and me credit 
by his liberal attention to my talents—whatever they may 
be; and I will, therefore, freely forgive Ais loyalty, and Ais 
orthodoxy, though he has levelled bis blunderbuss at mine. 
‘The critique in the ‘Annual Review’ was indeed a warm 
and glowing one; and I was the more pleased with it when 
I learned from Dr. Aikin himself that Ae had no hand in it; 
but that from it, I might see that I had one other friend as 
gealous to serve me as he has been. Indeed, I am under 
deep obligations to his kindness —and pure kindness it is in 
him, for I was an entire stranger., Yet he sought me out 
when I was unpatronised, and as unknown to the world asto 
him, and has recommended my work through the wide circle 
of hia literary friends. This, you must acknowledge, is 
more than could have been expected of any man, but for a 
oritic—the first critic in the country —to do this ise most 
rare and precious example of the virtue for which the race 
are least distinguished, —generosity. But I have no more 
room than to assare you that 
“I am affectionately, your friend, 
“J. Moxtcouznr. 
“Mr. J. Aston, Deansgate, Manchester.” 


‘The progress of the present year was marked by the 
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death of two individuals, whose names were oftener on 
the lips of political partisans than that of any other 
person, Bonaparte scarcely excepted. For wherever 
hostilities might be actually raging, or on whichever 
side victory by the sword might be won, the destinies 
of Europe were dependent on the decisions of the 
British senate, where Pitt and Fox were fighting for 
war and peace with a generalship not surpassed by the 
leaders of the armies in the field. The great ques- 
tions which have subsequently occupied the attention 
of Parliament, have not been less important, nor the 
talents of the leaders less conspicuous, than those to 
which we have previously adverted ; but no later minis- 
try has ever so entirely impressed its opinions or the 
name of its chief on a party, or so nearly divided the 
influence of the senate for so Jong a period. Pittite 
and Foxite were terms which sufficiently indicated the 
political opinions of the persons to whom they were 
applied, whether in or out of Parliament. It is not for 
us, in this place, to pronounce any decision on the 
claims of the confficting parties to exclusive patriotism. 
The adherents of both sides, who are yet alive, have at 
least yielded their rancour to the softening influence 
of time. Many of them have seen reason, on other 
grounds, to revise their old opinions. Neither * All 
the Blocks” nor ‘* All the Talents” were on one side, 
whatever the political partisans of either faction may 
have said or sung to the contrary.” 

The Right Hon. William Pitt died on the 28rd of 


* One of the suthors alluded to surely attribmted too Kittle 
influence to democratic literature, when he seid—“ If every French 
author had written against # revolution, he could not have averted 
one. If every English suthor had written in favour of s revolu- 
tion, he could not have caused one.” —Preface to ‘ All the Talents,” 
Pp xii. 

VOL. It, a 
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January, 1806, and the news reached Sheffield three 
days afterwards. Montgomery, who had been through- 
out his political career an anti-Pittite, was far more 
deeply impreased by the tidings of the decease of the 
great minister at such a crisis, than elevated by the 
immediate prospect of seeing a government formed in 
conjunction with the Whig leader of the House of 
Commons. In his next “ Iris” he wrote— 


“ Mr. Pitt is dead! Rest to his ashes, and peace to his 
soul! We sball not sit in judgment on his character ; he is 
no longer sccounteble to man for his action. though man 
must feel the influence of those actions for ages to come. But 
low in the darkness and silence of the dust to which he is 
gone down, his ear will be as deaf to the voice of panegyric 
or of censure as his bones will be insensible to the warmth 
of the sun that ehines upon his grave, or the fury of the 
tempest that howls over it. Though we have condemned, 
most deliberately and conscientiously, the general policy of 
the departed Minister during the last twelve years of his 
authority, we shali not reproach his memory, at a time when 
his fall, more than the fate of ten thousand of the multi- 
tude, proclaims the value and uncertainty of life. It is by 
extinguishing in an instant the luminaries of the world, the 
men whose minds have ruled the counsela of kings, whose 
hands have held the reins of government, whose breath has 
been the moving spirit of nations—it ie by extinguishing 
theae in an instant that death makes his power universally 
known, —it is by piercing a heart like Mr. Pitt’s, whose pul- 
sation was felt over sea and land through millions of 
bosoms, that he discovers to each of us the arrow which 
was launched from his bow at the moment of our birth, 
and which pursues us with steady, unerring, unceasing 
decision, through every turning of life, increasing in speed 
as wo fail in strength, till it reaches the mark, and we 
are, in the twinkling of an eye, as if we had never been.* 


© This is 2 very striking and poetical thought ; and it seems to 
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A few hours ago, every nation in the civilised world had a 
living interest in the life of Mr. Pitt; and among five hun- 
dred millions of his fellow-creatares—the population of Eu- 
rope, America, the Weat and Kast Indies—perhapa thers was 
not one, whether roaming on the banks of the Ganges or 
mining in the bowels of Peru, who could aay, ‘J ans out of 
the power of that man.’ Now, to the poorest cipher among 
the millions, Mr. Pitt is no more than the dream of Jest 
night. He was great, it is true, transcendently great; and, 
in life and in death, 2 most eminent example how little 
human greatness ie. But we must not expatiate here: woe 
have chosen rather to view Mr. Pitt as a splendid beacon of 
mortality in his end, than invidiously to scrutinise hia deeds, 
and dishonour his name. In the grave of Lord Nelson, at 
hia interment, were deposited the colours of the ‘Victory’ 
under which he fought and fell, and yet conquered; in the 
grave of Mr. Pitt, at his interment, be deposited the banners 


have dwelt upon the author's mind ; for thirteen years efterwards 
we met with it in the following unpublished lines, entitled — 


“A Frogment, 

“The arrow that shall Isy me low, 

‘Was shot from Death's unercing bow 
‘The moment.of my breath; 

And every footstep I proceed 

‘It tracks me with unceasing speed : 
I turn — it meeta me: — Death 
Has given such instinct to that dart, 

+ Is points for ever at my heart, 

“ And soon of me it must be said, . 
‘That I have lived, that I am dead; —- 
Of all I leave behind, 

A few way weep a littls while, 
‘Then bless my memory with « smile ~ 
O my immortal mind! 
‘When life and death no more shall be, 
Where wilt thou spend Ereasrty? 
«J. Momraounsr, 1419.” 
us 
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of the party under which he fought and fell, but did not con- 
quer ; with them, too, for ever be consigned to oblivion the 
standards of opposition, and all the animosities of Koglish- 
men.”—Zris, Jan. 80. 


Of the difference between the old and the new, or, 
it was then considered, the Iate and the present mi- 
nistry, the editor of the “ Iris” gave the following just 
and elegant illustration : — 


“The Inte and present administrations exhibit a most 
extraordinary contrast: in the former there was one great 
figure, and many ciphers; in the letter there is scarcely a 
cipher, but many great figures. Mr. Pitt and his humble 
companions may be compared to the constellation of the Great 
Dog, in which there is only one star of superior lustre, and 
that the most splendid im the hemisphere; when it sets it 
leaves & chasm in the sky, where its followers are dimly 
distinguished by the feebleneze of their own light, On the 
other hand, the coalition of genius, now risen upon us, may 
be said to resemble the neighbouring consteliation of Orion, 
glowing with innumerable stars of every order, and beanty, 
and magnitude, forming the most glorious sasemblage of la- 
minaries in the heavens. We are unwilling to pursue the 
simile, forthe malign and maddening influence of the Dog 
Star himself is not more celebrated by the poets, than the 
turbulent and tempestuous aspect of Orion.” — Iris, Feb. 20. 
1906. 


Hardly, however, had the new ministry been in ex- 
istence six months, when the Honourable Charles James 
Fox followed his political rival to the grave; dying on 
the 28rd of September, 1806. The news reached Sheffield 
at a time when two illustrious individuals, destined to 
carry out, as they in turn occupied the throne of Eng- 
land, the leading principles of the two great rival states- 
men—we allude to the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
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of Clarence — were privately visiting the town, and ex- 
amining the manufactories; &c. 


“The death of Mr. Fox,” Montgomery observes, “is one 
of those events in which the whole human race seems in- 
terested, as he was placed on an eminence from which he was 
conspicuous to all the world. These islands, however, have 
peculiar cause to mourn his removal at a time when he was 
negotiating for that peace which they have so long and s0 
unavailingly desired. We were never of the number of those 
who imagined that the ruin or the salvation of the country 
depended on Mr, Fox, Mr. Pitt, or any other man, however 
elevated by rank, or distinguiehed by talents, but, under 
Providence, on the public spirit of THE PROPLE THEMBELVES. 
Of this opinion we remain, and, much a8 we wished for the 
life, and deeply as we deplore the death of this transcendently 
great man, we fear not for Britain; those on whose conduct 
her welfare depends stil! live, and will continue to live so 
long as the waves shall encircle her shores. Kings, heroes, 
and statesmen, — Edwards, Henries, Marlborougha, Neleons, 
Pitts, and Foxes,—from time to time arise, flourish, and din- 
appear. The people never die! Then let them know their 
own dignity; let them depend on their own virtue; let them 
endeavour, let them deserve to be free and invincible: and 
till their sea can be dried up, and their rocks crambled, they 
shall never be conquered or enslaved.” — Zris, Sept. 18. 


=3 
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CHAP, XXIX. 
1806. 


CAREY AMD CHAWIREY.— MONTGOMERY'S REVIEWS LOKG AND INTE- 
‘RESTING.—-LETTSRS TO PARKEM, — REVIEW OF MOORE'S POEMS. — 
CONVERSATIONS — ATTENTION TO RELIGIOUS DUTIRS,— METHODIST 
CLASS MEETING. — CHANGE IN HIS HABITS. — WON-SEOTARUX 
‘YRETX,— RDITORIAL ANXIETIZS. — SUOCES@ OF THE “WANDERER 
OF AWITZERLAND.”—=WOOLL'S MEMOIRS OF WARTON.— HE “ DIAL,"-— 
“HARP OF GORROW.”—JEU D'sSFRIT, 


Tur Sheffield project of a local monument to Nelson 
‘by Chantrey was, as we have stated, not carried out; 
‘but neither Montgomery nor his friend Carey at once 
gave up the project, ‘‘ The moment,” says the latter, in 
aletter dated May 19., ‘*I had read your last, I wrote 
to Chantrey to obtain the information which you re- 
quired, and I have just now received his answer. He 
asaya, ‘the expense of a bronze figure eight feet high 
will be about 4504 independent of the other append- 
ages, which cannot be estimated until a model is made.” 
He expects to be in Sheffield in five or six weeks, to 
put up Wilkinson’s monument, This is all I can say 
upon the subject, except edding an earnest recommenda 
tion to you to create whatever interest you can in favour 
of Chantrey. I have told him of your zeal in his be- 
half, and he is indeed thankful for it; and as to your 
kind offer to print it, I will write upon the subject. I 
fairly confess I know not what more to say or sing to 
the good people of Sheffield.” How strikingly does the 
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above estimate for a large bronze statue contrast with 
the sums received by the artist for similar works in after 
years! 

Parken tells his friend that if his critiques have any 
fault, it is that they are ‘‘too long; and,” he adds, “they 
are at the same time so interesting that I cannot muti- 
late them.” 


James Montgomery to Daniel Parken. 


“Sheffield, Oct. 2 1806, 
“Daan Farexp, 

“Take the worst news I have to tell you. I have not 
written a line about Wool's Warton, but indeed I will do my 
very best to eend you the article in ten days, so that, instead 
of Monday next, do not expect it before Monday se’nnight. 
If you can forgive this, read forward; if not, throw this letter 
into the fire, and write me as scolding an answer as you can, 
and take care that it be charged with treble postage: I will 
not loose it at the post-office, if it be an angry one, and be 
Jess than three full sheets. Now I hold you at defiance; you 
will cool before you have written one page of hard words 
against go poor an offender as I am, and the moment you 
cool I shall be pardoned and received into more gracious 
favour than ever. Now as I see you are a much more rea- 
sonable being than you were a dozen lines ago, hear my apo- 
logy,—may you never feel it! During the whole of the lost 
month I have been sinking in despondency, till I have hardly 
had the apirit to languich through my ordinary drudgery of 
bustness, and much less to listen to Wool’s dull narrative 
and stupid criticism, which are both so wretchedly neutral, 
that they can no more provoke than they can delight me; 
and, unless I am in a rapture or in a rage, I can find neither 
thoughts nor language to employ for or against an author. 
Ido not intend to tell the public how very humbly I think 
of this huge quarto, which is as flat and as uomeaning to me 
4 8 gravestone with no other inscription than, ‘Here lies 
Joseph Warton, D.D. 

ad 
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“T cannot engege to furnish you with any remarks on this 
work in less time than I have named, because I have to go 
into Derbyshire at the beginning of next week, which will 
take me away for several days. But I will endeavour to 
make you amends in the course of the month by sending you 
« few pages on the ‘Life of Colonel Hutchinson,’ which fell 
like a judgment upon me this afternoon for not having dis- 
patched Warton sooner: I never received a parcel before 
from you that was only half welcome; but this was indeed 
eo, because it reminded me of my transgression, and inflicted 
8 new penance on me, at a time when I am yery ill qualified to 
bear any of ‘the miseries of human hfe.’ I will send you one 
of my newspapers by post to-morrow. You will find in the last 
page of it a few most melancholy stanzas, breathed, or rather 
groaned out (in the language of Timothy Testy—that is, you, 
when you read this letter, —and Samuel Sensitive, —that ix, 
me, while I am writing it) in the bitterness almost of despair, 
and which have more trath than poetry inthem. There are 
some subjects on which my mind is continually rolling, that 
forbid me ever to hope for peace on earth, because I am 
tempted in my gloomy fits to think that Ican never find 
rest for my soul even in the consolations of the Gospel, for I 
can never forget its threatenings: even oa Mount Calvary 
I hear the thunders of Sinai. But I will not wound your 
heart on this tremendous theme. By the by, have you seen 
the ‘Critical Review’ of August? It paises my little volume 
most unmercifully; but it has found out that I am a Jacobin 
in politics, and a fanatic in religion. As for the first aceu- 
sation, J know how to despise it: and for the second, the re- 
proach of the Cross, would to God that I were worthy of it! 
—TI am glad you think bighly of ‘Home.’ You are right 
respecting the disposition to depreciate the merits of living 
poets, I don’t choose to refer to my volume here, but for 
that very reason, ought not the ‘Eclectic Review’ to set an 
example of independent judgment, and boldly vevture to 
praise living merit, and to dead public opinion, not to sneak 
after i, a8 moat of our reviewers do; who wait to hear what 
the world has to say about any new author, in whom they 
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suspect there may be merit, though they dare not declare it, 
at the peril of all their critical reputation, till every body else 
has acknowledged it. My observations on ‘Home’ were 
written without seeing a remark of any body else's upon it, 
and without being acquainted with a buman being but my- 
self who had read it, This, my dear sir, you may rely upon, 
that I shall always write my own judgment, whether it be 
worth your adoption or no; but I shall be always eubject to 
your curtailments, nay even your utter rejection, when you 
totally disapprove, 20 long as I can have confidence in the 
unbiassed independence of your own judgment; for I never 
will nor can submit to write to the prejudices or the private 
interests of any party whatever. Your kind information 
respecting the success of my critique on Dermody gives me 
@ little encouragement: but pray hide my name in the most 
seoret part of your breast, where you conceal your best deeds 
fiom every human eye. I have scribbied this ea hastily as 
possible to put you in and out of pain respecting Wool's 
‘Warton. My time is expired. 
“Farewell. Iam traly your affectionate friend, 


“J. MonTooury. 
“Me D. Parken” 


Montgomery's review of Moore’a meretricious verses 
—-seasonably and justly severe as it was—gave very 
great satisfaction to the readers of the ‘ Eclectic.” 
And not the least so, an allusion in the opening para- 
graph to the recent duel between the irate poet and one 
of his critioa :— 


“Thomas Moore, ci-devant Thomas Little, and soi-disant 
Anacreon, holds the strange opinion that reviewers are ‘ac- 
countable beings,’ though he writes as if he were accountable 
neither to God nor man. Our renders know what 8 tre- 
mendous risk one of the most formideble of our brethren 
has incurred, by presuming to reprobate the publication of 
these poems,—less indeed as = personal crime than as 8 
public nuisance. Unawed, however, by so awful a warning, 
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and neither daring nor deprecating Mr. Moore’s displeasure, 
we shall speak as freely of this gay volume as if the anthor 
were neither a man of honour nor a gentleman, but as sincere 
coward as the writer of this article has the courage to 
avow himself.” * 


There is, perhaps, less of the critic than the moralist 
in this review, and for this every reader will find a satis- 
factory reason in the subject. The warning voice of 
the preacher becomes so audible as we proceed, that it 
seems to drown almost every other consideration, and 
we lose sight of every other object except the odious- 
ness of moral evil, and the guilt of those persons who 
furnish incentives to it. He draws from his arsenal 
those dread materials which formed the thunder that 
the prophets and apostles wielded over an unrepent- 
ing world: and we cannot but thence infer the faith- 
ful character which hie ministry would have borne, had 
it pleased the Divine Being to have given him a frame 
of might to discharge its functions, and had he himself 
been as fully convinced of his duty to enter into the 
sacred office, as his teachers were intent on fitting him 
for it. 

Indeed, when it was observed to him that the re- 
view was as much in the language of the preacher as 
the eritic, he replied, “It is properly a moral essay on 
the immoral character of Moore’s poetry, es exhibited 
in that volume; in this I did as I was requested, and I 
have not quoted one line of his verse.” ‘Your omis- 
sion of poetical extracts,” it was rejoined, “includes as 
severe a censure as any of the severe things you have 
written.” Of the genius of Moore, as afterwards more 
legitimately exercised, Montgomery was always ready to 
speak os highly as any one. 


* Eclectic Review, 1806, vol. ii. p. 310. 
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“ Have I told you yet,” writes Parken, “that Moore out- 
does all former outdoings? Every person of every species 
and order of intellect singles out that article, and pesters me 
with questions about the suthor. I bid them guess; and 
they always guess some man whose abilities they consider 
as supereminent. For instance—a lady of admirable taste, 
and an old friend, took upon herself to interrogate me 
for the benefit of the company: and, first, was the author 
myeelf?—of course, an unavoidable compliment; was it 
Robert Hali? was it John Foster, the author of the 
*Eesays?’? No; it was by an unknown somebody, whom I 
should be proud to name, because I flattered myself I might 
call him my friend; but I was interdicted, and must be 
perfectly silent.” 


James Montgomery to Daniel Parken, 


“ Sheffield, Oct, 24, 1806, 
“Dear Fronp, 

“Tf your last letter had been less dearly interesting to 
me I should have answered it sooner, with an apology for not 
being able to prepare a critique on ‘ Wool’s Memoirs’ within 
the time appointed by myself; but I could not send a cold 
formal letter of business only (and I have truly had no time 
to write any other) in reply to one of the warmest and most 
welcome epistles I ever received in my life. But I must 
despatch business frst. My journey into Derbyshire has 
been postponed on account of the illness of an old gentleman 
whom I was going to see; so that Fas well as you made the 
tour in spiri¢ only ;—really I should like to know what our 
spirits said to one another when they met on the high moors, 
how they passed their time together, and with what senti- 
ments they parted. I wich we had been present ourselves 
with them to have heard their conversation, and enjoyed 
thefr communion of thought. This is so romantic an ides, 
and withal to my mind so pleasing a one, that I indulged it 
amidst all the hurry and vexation of business at home, on 
Monday and Tuesday lest week ; but I have no room to ex- 
pstiate on this vision of friendship any longer. Now what 
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apology can I offer for not threshing out the ‘Memoirs of 
‘Warton,’ since X remained at home all the wesk? <A very 
strange one indeed. I have been revising my little volume 
of poems for a third edition, which is called for immediately. 
Neither I nor my booksellers, I believe, had any hope of the 
second edition being disposed of at the soonest before mid- 
summer next, It has been almost entirely sold in little 
more than two months—-1000 copies! There was a time 
when such unexpected success in that path in which I have 
been long seeking immortality on earth at the expense of 
immortality in heaven, would have transported my hopes 
into the paradise of fools, and raised me i in my own imagina- 
tion to that height of vanity, at which the head grows giddy, 
and all creation seems to turn round it, as if that poor crasy 
pate were the centre of gravitation, the axle-tree of the 
universe-—and not a mere humming-top, iteelf spinning 
quickest when it appears most at rest. I am not sure that 
you will clearly comprehend this fine simile, because I am 
not certain that I understand it myself, though I have s 
bold guess at what it ought to mean, But I was going to 
add, that though in my present low estate both of mind 
and body this success will not turn my brain as it would 
once have done, yet it has quickened my pulse a little, 
and made my withered hopes blossom from the dead. I 
should think my heart mortified and insensible indeed to 
every generous human feeling, if it had not glowed with 
‘unwontéd emotion et such unexpected good tidings, because 
I trust that my little poema which have been received with 
such great favour will afford none but innocent pleasure to 
the reader, and therefore may be allowed to afford honest 
gratification to the writer. However, the tumult on this 
occasion soon subsided, and I believe I am now nearly 
sober again; and I take the first lucid interval of reason 
to write to you, who, I know, will rejoice in this event, for 
you will see by it that you are not entirely singular in your 
attachment to my humble muse, though I verily believe that 
none love her with more sincere and romaatic affection. I 
have consequently been pretty closely employed in my spare 
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hours in revising, and here and there correcting the copy 
for the new edition; but I have sent it away, and hope to 
hear no more about it till the book makes its third appear. 
ance in the course of ane year, 1806. I am sure that I 
could not offer any excuse for neglecting your work, which 
you would more cheerfully admit; bat I have another, 
without which this, imperative and urgent as it was, would 
not have been satisfactory to my own mind,—you were so 
indulgent ss to say that you did not absolutely require it 
even at the time which I had limited. But I will now 
pledge myself anew. You shall certainly have it in the 
course of the present month, for I shall begin upon it im~ 
mediately after my next newspaper: and Colonel Hutchinson 
shall march as soon afterwards as I can equip him, I have 
not room for another word of business; but I turn with 
gratitude to the most deeply interesting parts of your letter, 
on which, however, 1 must say much leas than I think and 
feel, I was in very deep despondency when your sudden 
letter came,— sudden I call it, for it darted like an arrow 
from your heart into mine. It roused, it warmed, it melted 
me. ‘It arrived, and I read it just as I was going to chapel 
on Sunday morning, and it well prepared my mind for re- 
caiving @ consoling sermon. In the afternoon I was obliged 
to stay at home. I took up # volume of Cennick’s most 
simple, but truly evangelical, sermons, and opened te a dis- 
course on the very text which you had sent aa the label of 
your arrow, and which had sunk into my soul,—vis, I Tim. 
i. 15, I read it over most eagerly and earnestly, and I was 
much refreshed and comforted by it. I mention this happy 
coincidence, because I am sure it will delight you, that you 
were made on this occasion the messenger of good tidings to 
me. I am sure that I am not superstitious, but as I am 
eeply conscious of the omniscience and omnipresence of God, 
I can never believe that he is an idle spectator of the thoughts, 
words, actions, and accidents of hie creatures. In what 
manner he interferes with any or with all of these is be- 
yond my comprehension, but that he does sometimes rale 
them I am compelled to believe; and as we are taught that 
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every good and perfect gift comes from him, the means 
through which it comes must be appointed or influenced by 
him. I did then, and I do now, attribute it to his grace, 
that these apparent accidents concurred to relieve me, and 
encourage me to hope in his mercy for final deliverance 
from one of the sins that most easily besets me— despair ; 
for it iss sin to despair when God proclaims himself to be 
Love,— despair gives him the lie. You will, notwithstand- 
ing this frank avowal of what many would call fanaticism, 
understand that Iam no Calvinist: God make me « Chris- 
tian! and let those that would be more pride themselves in 
being the followers of men! Among all sects who preach 
Christ crucified the disciples of Jesus are to be found ; they 
sro confined éo none; they are excluded from none, at least 
I trust so. 

“Indeed, my dear friend, I have no Methodistical hymns 
to send you: when Iwas at school, I wrote many, bat I 
have seldom dared to touch holy things since then. My 
lips and my heart want purifying with a coal from the altar. 
Send me some of yours, I beseech you, or some of your other 


poetry. Farewell! 
«“Jaucs Monrcommer. 
“N.B.—Did you receive the ‘ Harp of Sorrow?’ 


“P.S— Your letter was delightfully confidential; I have 
in return transcribed s page of my heart.” 

In a letter to Parken, dated Nov. 29. 1806, Mont- 
gomery says, —~ 

“TY have this moment written the last words of my 
remarks on Col, Hutchinson; but have not time to revise 
the language so carefully as I ought: but under the very 
worst circumstances I have done my best to please you, 
Indeed, I have hardly @ quarter of an hour in a day for 
these subjects, and I am compelled for the present to resist 
every ordinary temptation that you can offer. The victims 
which are yet left for execution in my hands shall be brought 
to justice in the course of four or fire weeks; but send me no 
more at present, I must for three or four months to come 
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devote my principal attention to money matters. I am 
woefully behindhand in reviewing my ledgers, day books, 
and other entertaining works of my own composition, and 
December the 81st is on the road, —the last day of the year, 
and I am unprepared for judgment. When I have half an 
hour good, that is sure, I will write to you at greater length. 
You must not confine Hutchinson to cight pages, or you 
ruin both him and me. I was never so afraid to look into 
any book before, and never was better pleased in the result. 
I had him six weeks I believe before I read beyond the pre- 
face. It is a work of most solid worth, abounding with that 
hind of thought that begets thought. It must not bejadged by 
ita size, for it is ten times as big a book as it seems to the eye. 
“T am very truly, your sincerely obliged friend, 
«J. Montcoumny.” 


The following minutes of conversation refer to this 
period, though they did not take place till long after- 
wards :— Montgomery; “ Mr. Milman has advertised a 
religious poem on ‘ Polycarp,’ Bishop of Antioch. It is 
well when men of eminent talents come forward with 
religious subjects, and thus show that religion is no 
enemy to poetry.” Everett ; * It will form a companion 
for Gambold’s ‘ Ignatius,’ in which there is displayed 
a great deal of mind.” Montgomery: “By the by, 
have you seen Lord Byron’s ‘Cain?’" Everett: “I 
have read some portions of it, but have not yet found 
an opportunity to go through it.” Montgomery: “ Like 
Gambold, hé is heavy in his tragedies ; but he has what 
Gambold has not,—tremendous diabolical sublimity.” 
Holland: “* He certainly has quite as many terrible as 
‘beautiful passages in his works.” Montgomery : ‘‘ When 
I read some parts of Byron, he possesses me like a 
fiend. He is sometimes obscure; but he soon repays 
you with vivid flashes or steady splendour. There is 
such force, such a charm in his verse, that no one can 
resist him, When I read his ‘Cain,’ the other day, I 
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never left off but once, and that was owing to a short 
interroption.” Zvereit: “You have reviewed Scott, 
Southey, Campbell, Wordsworth, Crabbe, and the 
other leading poeta of the day; why not Lord Byront 
He does not, I hope, rise in such giant form before you 
as to intimidate you? Do try your skill on his poetical 
majesty, His ‘Cain,’ from your own account, must be 
® proper subject for your critical pen.” Montgomery: 
“ His ‘ Cain’ és a fine subject fur criticism, and I should 
feel a pleasure in entering upon it; but I am not in 
the way of reviewing now. His ‘ Childe Harold ’ just 
appeared about the time I was closing my critical 
career, otherwise I should have taken him up. That 
work was reviewed in the ‘ Eclectic,’ by Mr. Stephen, 
the son of James Stephen, Esq., a member of the bar 
in the West Indies, and Wilberforce’s brother-in-law, 
T have done what I believe no other living poet ever 
did,—reviewed the whole of my contemporaries, ex- 
cept Lord Byron; and no one can say I have done 
them injustice. I am certain I never wrote with a 
feeling of envy or jealousy.” Everett: “ Your work as 
a reviewer appears incomplete without Byron. Allow 
me again to propose him to you, by way of finishing the 
British poets at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century.” Montgomery : “ If I were to write a review, 
I should go through the whole of his Lordship’s works: 
but if I am spared through another year, I shall have 
sufficient employment without it.” + 


Many years after this remark was made and recorded, Mr. Gil- 
fillan bore ® voluntary testimony to its truth —Taits Mag, Sept. 
1846. 

Of course, the poems of Lord Byron were duly reviewed in 
the “ Eclectic,” as they successively appeared: nor was the noble 
‘poet unaware of, even if he were really indifferent to the bearing 
at least of the earliest of these critiques, which be characterizes as 
“ps furious Philippic, not against the Book but the antior.” 
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The conversations, in most instances, will fully excul- 
pate Montgomery from the charge of any egotistic de- 
sire to make his unecknowledged writings known, asa 
considerable part of the information was procured by 
direct inquiry;—an officiousness for which our apology 
must be our high esteem of the author, and the plea- 
sure of making the reader partake of our information. 

‘We shall refer to the reviews in the regular order of 
their appearance, and it is only by noticing them here 
that most of them will be assigned to their proper 
author; but as the “ Eclectic Review” is a work gene- 
rally accessible, we shall forbear indulging largely in 
quotations. 

It is remarked by Addison, that ‘there is not any- 
thing more absurd than for a man to set up fora 
critic, without a clear logical head and a good insight 
into all the parts of learning, True criticism is a libe- 
ral and humane art. It is the offspring of good sense 
and refined taste. It aims at acquiring a just discern- 
ment of the real merit of anything said or written. It 
teaches us, in a word, to admire and to blamo with 
judgment, and not to follow the crowd blindly.” For- 
mally to claim for Montgomery the qualifications of a 
son of Aristarchus as well as of Apollo, is beside our par- 
pose, The reviews themselves will speak for, and others 
must decide on the validity of his claim to, the character 
assumed; but we are much mistaken, if that of an able 
aa well as impartial critic will not be the verdict of the 
public in his favour. 

Montgomery’s first essay as @ reviewer was, a8 
already noticed, an article on the “ Memoirs of Richard 
Cumberland,”* which exhibits characteristically his tact 
aud talents for this species of writing. 


* Balecto Beviow, 3006, vol part pp 414488 
VOL. IL 
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In it we have expecially some pleasing indications of a 
change of religious sentiment and feeling, producing a 
corresponding influ on his lighter pursuits. A mere 
changeling is a pitiable being; and when that change 
is from bad to worse, the conduct of such a one becomea 
odious: but there are transformations which are no 
Jess signal than laudable. In the estimation of certain 
parties, any change involves blame; as though it were 
tore honourable to proceed in a reprehensible carcer 
than to retreat—more creditable to retain improper 
opinions than to retract them. Such a sentiment 
would militate against all scriptural reformation of life 
or renovation of nature. To persevere in an im- 
proper course would be madness; not to recant in- 
correct opinions the extreme of folly. Montgomery 
hed indulged pretty freely in a trifling application of 
Scripture incidents and phraseology in the “ Whis- 
perer:” but, convinced of its impropriety, he now 
“severely reprobates” such “sacrilege of phrase,” as 
nothing short of “taking the Worp or Gop in vain.” 
He had formerly visited and written for the theatre: he 
now laments over Cumberland for “sacrificing the 
flower of his talents to objects so exceptionable” as the 
composition of “ comedies ;” considers the ‘‘ numerous 
objections which have been urged against theatrical 
performances” as “ unanswered and unenswerable ;" and. 
“seals their condemnation,” by affirming that “ the 
manners, characters, conversations, and incidents, which 
are exhibited at a playhouse are contrary to that purity 
of heart which the religion of Christ enjoins and re- 
quires.” It may be proper to observe, however, that 
theatrical amusements never had such influence upon 
him as to become a passion: and while this proves that 
this conscientious sacrifice cost him comparatively but 
ittle, it is no less an acknowledgment of the reality of 
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the religious impressions of which he was the subject, 
prior to this period. He occasionally attended for the 
purpose of obtaining a report for the “ Iris.” When 
asked whether he was in the habit of visiting the theatre 
at the time Mr. Rhodes appeared on the stage in the 
character of “Alfred?” he replied, “No; that was 
previous to my coming to Sheffeld. Up to the year 
1806, I occasionally attended; but it was with many 
misgivings. I felt that stage plays were dangerously 
fascinating amusements,” This relinquishment might 
be treated with a smile by the inconsiderate, and with 
asneer by the profligate; but the religious and wiser 
portion of the community will hail it in others, as they 
did in Montgomery, as the forerunner of a great moral 
and religious change—like the morning twilight, giving 
the promise of approaching day. 

We are not willing slightly to dismiss this subject, aa 
upon this hinge his religious character partly turns. 
Montgomery: ‘J was at Norfolk Street Chapel last 
Thursday * evening, hearing Mr. Leach preach the fune- 
ral sermon of William Bush. William was a humble, 
good Christian; and I am persuaded, Mr. E., if we ever 
reach heaven, we shall see more of that class of Chris~ 
tians there, who. unassumingly and meekly followed 
the lowly Jesus here,—who himself has left us an ex- 
ample that we should tread in his steps,—than those of 
greater professions.” While uttering the words, “ if 
we ever reach heaven,” the tears glistened in his eyes, 
and his speech faltered. He continued, “ We must go 
to such men as William Bush—men without any pre- 
tensions to superior sanctity and superior wisdom, yet 
possessing both in a sense the most exalted, to learn 
how to ‘ walk with God,’ like the patriarch of old. In 


* March, 1822, 
13 
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the year 1802, I met a few times in Charles Clarke's 
class, in the house of old Benjamin Charlesworth, at 
Bridge Houses, and I think William waa one of us, 
Since then I have often observed and admired him. 
Poor Charles* strove hard to make a Methodist of me 
at that time, but could not succeed. Yet never shall I 
forget the pleasure I felt in those meetings while asso- 
ciating with some of the poorest of Christ’s flock. I 
feel grateful for the kind attentions they paid to my 
best interests; for they were the only persons who, at 
that time, ‘cared for my soul,’ and I have often had to 
lament that I was not more faithful to the good impres- 
sions produced. It was then I began to attend Norfolk 
Street Chapel, and a change took place in my spiritual 
character from that time.” Everett: ‘Ihave often been 
delighted in tracing indications of that change in your 
writings, from thence to subsequent periods. This waa 
especially the case in a perusal of your review of ‘ Cum- 
Derland’s Memoirs,’ where you censure with severity his 
irreverent use of Scripture, which I could not refrain 
from contrasting with the freedom in which you your- 
self had indulged in it in the ‘ Whisperer.'” Mont- 
gomery: “That book, as I told Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, is at once a monument of my religion and my 
apostacy; for there may be perceived what I was taught 
in my youth, and the dreadful use which I mado of it. 
‘The irreverent use of Scripture in that book affected 
me more, when I was brought to serious reflection, than 


* This good man, conversant as he waswith spiritual matters, and 
anxious as he was too that others should be made, like himself, 
“unto salvation wise,” utterly repudiated the notion of the earth's 
motion rovad the se! It might, he said, do for philosophers 10 
‘to talk, but not for him who, while he daily witnessed the rising 
and the setting of the sun, read in his Bible that “the world also 
is established, it cannot be moved.” 
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even the cursing and swearing which I had sometimes 
ignorantly penned, I never lost sight of the evil, and 
resolved to correct it as far as I could, and, on the first 
occasion, by destroying or correcting any writings of 
mine in which it occurred, however slightly. The 
practice was not followed by me with a view to bring 
Scripture into contempt, but unthinkingly. However, 
I suffered severely for it, when I considered the bane- 
ful consequences of such an example; nor do I cease to 
fee] on account of it to this day. For the space of ten 
years I was in a state of the most dreadfal apostacy of 
spirit, though, in the midst of this departure from God, 
Thad many awful misgivings, and wes the subject of 
the deepest occasional melancholy, Some painful cir- 
cumstances, especially after my last release from York 
Castle, led to the most poignant distress of mind.” 

It was in reference to this departure from his first 
religious principles and impressions, that he wrote the 
hymn beginning with 


“T left the God of truth and light,” 


originally published in the ‘ Evangelical Magazine,” 
and now in the Rey. Thomas Cotterill’s Collection, to 
which Montgomery was a large contributor. To this 
hymn his friend Daniel Parken referred, when he 
asked Dr. Styles, “ Did I ever show you Montgomery's 
Hymn?” and then adds, “ That is as beautiful as the 
*Unique’ is sublime.”* When the praise of Parken 
was delicately hinted to him by one of the biographers, 
he observed, “‘ There are some verses in the original 
which I will show you some day respecting myself, 
which perhaps gave the principal interest to it, but 


* Barly Blossoms, p. 200—Original Hymas, clxxi. 
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which are omitted in the published versions.” This 
touching record of Montgomery's religious ‘ experi- 
ence,” at the period referred to, is the first of the ori- 
ginal hymns in the “Christian Psalmist.” 

Before this time, he had ceased to attend those poli- 
tical sympotia at Mrs. Hill's public-house in the 
Wicker, where, with his friends Rhodes, Nanson, 
Bailey, and two or three other persons, he had for 
some years pretty generally spent his evenings. The 
party always sat in a small room apart from other com- 
pany, and conversation on the topics of the day, includ- 
ing literature, science, and the fine arts, was the charm 
which drew and kept them together; while the pipe 
and the glass were rather the symbols and the fetters 
of a bad habit than the media of any thing like intem- 
perance. But when Montgomery, like the prodigal in 
the Gospel, “ came to himself,” so to speak, and began 
to reflect on his position from a moral and religious 
as well as from an intellectual point of view, he felt 
strong misgivings as to the propriety of maintaining 
his title to such flattering good-fellowship, at such an 
expense of time, conscience, and self-respect. In this 
state of mind, preparing one evening to go and meet 
his friends as usual, he took down his top-coat—so he 
told our common friend Mr. Blackwelli—but instead 
of putting it on, he reflected, hesitated, resolved; and, 
hanging it up again on the peg, took his seat at his 
own fireside, and never resumed hie visits to the Wicker. 

Of Montgomery’s personal piety. and of his earnest- 
ness in the cause of religion generally, as well as of his 
almost, life-long attachment to the worship and labours 
of the Methodists, these pages will henceforward afford, 
abundant evidence. Nevertheless, we may here remark 
that we cannot but regard it as a happy circumstance 
for the town in which he resided, whatever it may have 
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been for the poet himself, that when he returned to 
those paths of godliness from which since boyhood he 
had wandered, there was no Moravian community in 
Sheffield; and, next to this, the fact that he did not 
immediately join himself to any other religious party. 
It is not, by this remark, intended to underrate the 
importance of ‘the communion of saints” in any 
section of the Christian church, much less to disparage 
the Catholic character of the Brethrens’ Unity; but oc- 
cupying such an important public position as he pre~ 
sently did, through the threefold agency of his news- 
paper, his poetry, and his public speaking, it must be 
attributed mainly to the circumstance above mentioned, 
that his benevolent influence, instead of being confined 
to any one party, was so widely felt and acknowledged. 
‘We never knew a man of equal piety and intelligence, 
whose conduct and sentiments were at once‘so decidedly 
evangelical, and so signally unsectarian. Hence he 
joined freely and frequently in public worsbip with 
Churchmen, Independents, Baptists, and Methodists; 
co-operating with them, as we shall find, in all their 
directly religious objects; while with Romanists, Uni- 
tarians, and Quakers, he was a cordial and conscien- 
tious fellow-labourer in the wide field of local charity, 
popular education, and general philanthropy. After 
such a statement, it need hardly be added, that he 
enjoyed the personal friendship of individuals Lelong- 
ing to every religious denomination. 

The anxieties, mortifications, and heartburnings at- 
tending the responsible management of a country news- 
paper at the period here referred to, can only be 
adequately conceived by those who have experienced 
them. Placed in the immediate vicinity, and com- 
monly at the mercy—or rather the caprice—of their 
supporters, witty and malicious as well as interested 

m4 
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individuals too often seek and expect to be allowed 
to attack each other through the sides of the poor 
journalist. This evil is rendered at least in a three- 
fold degree vexatious, when the same individual is 
editor, proprietor, and publisher, as was the case with 
Montgomery. It is an easy thing with one who may 
have “much malice and a little wit,” in an anonymous 
manner, to write deggers at the heart or the reputa- 
tion of a townsman; and Montgomery, whose inde- 
pendence taught him to scorn alike the services and 
the wages of faction, was frequently exposed to these 
attacks, especially at the commencement of his edito- 
rial career, Towards the latter end of this year, an 
individual sought to annoy him, in this manner, by 
two or three sneering letters, insinuating that he hed 
omitted, for some private reason, to publish in the 
“Tris” the humane proclamation of Sir John Stuart, 
after the battle of Maida; alleging, moreover, that 
the plurality of interests in the proprietorship of the 
paper prevented the editor from acting for himeelf, and 
threatening him at the same time with the establish- 
ment of a rival publication less under the control of 
a party. To these assertions Montgomery replied in 
the following spirited paragraph. Having stated that 
from 1795 the “‘lris” had been the undivided, un- 
connected, uncontrolled property of the person whose 
name appeared on the face of it, and that, from the 
above-mentioned period to the present, he had acted 
entirely from the conviction of his own mind, as printer, 
publisher, editor, and sole proprietor of the same, Mont- 
gomery adds :— 

“The writer of these lines has often been menaced with 
opposition from such s derk cabal; and if in the issue his 
paper shall be overthrown by cowardly intriguere,—be it 
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20! By such men it were more glorious to be ruined than 
to be raised. If such a fate be in store for the ‘editor of 
the Iris, it will be his consolation, it will be their disap- 
pointment, that when he does fall, be will fall as he has stood 
ators.” Iris, Oct. 23. 1806, 

Accustomed as he had been to anonymous and open 
assailants, their aspersions were generally, “ like dew- 
drops on the lion’s mane,” shaken off on the first rising 
of the noble spirit. Montgomery's exquisite nervous 
sensibility often, indeed, rendered such attacks more 
irritating for the moment than they would have proved 
to one of sterner mould; but most commonly, as soon 
as he could rally the powers of his mind, and his judg- 
ment obtained its proper ascendency over his feelings, 
he was sure to appear in the true dignity and inde- 
pendency of his character. 

So generally acknowledged were the merits of the 
“Wanderer of Switzerland™ and the “ Other Poems” 
which accompanied it, that Longman’s edition—the 
third— was published in November this year. To the 
disinterested zeal of strangers, the accidental popu- 
larity of the leading poem, and the unexpected patro- 
nage of a class of readera to whom the author had 
previously been but little or unfavourably known, he 
gratefully attributed this success, 


“By the common consent of the periodical critics,” says 
the Preface, “who have reviewed this little performance, 
the author has failed of accomplishing the object which he 
professes to have had in view; but they unanimously allow 
that he has succeeded in producing a piece which is neither 
unpoetical nor unpleasing in subject, form, or style; and, it 
may be added, the anticipation at the close of the preceding 
paragraph, which, indeed, existed rather in the wishes than 
in the hopes of the writer, has been unexpectedly verified. 
The ‘Wanderer of Switserland’ Aas been ‘hospitably en- 
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tortained by the lovers of the Muses.’ With this decision 
the avthor has no right to be dissatisfied; but neither the 
present nor any future failure, acoompanied by such soothing 
approbation, shall ever discourage him from aiming at the 
Greatest things within the scope of his imagination to con- 
ceive, that he may thereby reach the highest within the 
the power of his genius to execute. A poet ought nover to 
narrow his mind to the compass of his skill; nor consider 
the horizon of his talents to-day es the boundary of his 
Prospect to-morrow.” 

The concluding sentences of this extract betray the 
aspirations of a mind evidently conscious of its powers: 
they were, indeed, prophetic of the success which 
awaited themes at this time unattempted and uncon- 
ceived by Montgomery. His literary prospects were 
indeed brilliant and extensive, and hia claim to the 
rewards of poetical distinction indisputable: in short, 
his name was fairly inscribed on the living bard-roll of 
his country. 

The “* Eclectic ” for December 1806 opens with Mont- 
gomery's review of Wooll’s ““ Memoirs of Joseph Warton, 
D.D.,” and with which the writer declares himself to 
have been “miserably disappointed;” adding, that 
the biographer “has executed his task with as much 
labour in vain as we ever saw bestowed on a good sub- 
ject.” Of Warton’s poetry our friend did not entertain 
a high opinion; he considered it to be deficient in 
warmth of feeling, originality of ideas, and congruity of 
illustration, As an exemplification of the last-named. 
defect, he adduces an instance, which may afford a 
hint to a certain class of experimenters in verse, who 
have not always the plea of youth to urge in extenuation 
of their fault. Speaking of Warton’s poem, the “ En- 
thusiast, or the Lover of Nature,” the reviewer says :— 


“Who but a student, poring over the beauties of nature 
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through the ‘spectacles of books,’ amidst the twilight of a 
collage, would have commenced a poem, in which he bas 
assumed this character of Aer lover, with the frigid apo- 
strophe,— 

‘Ya green-robed dryads, oft at dusky eve 

By wondering shepherds seen 1” 

“The introduction of the dryads in any English poem 
would be sufficiently pedantic; but to address them as being 
‘often seen by wondering shepherds’ of this age, and in thia 
country, who never heard of their classical existence, is an 
intolerable anachroniam of absurdity. There is a truth in 

fiction —the truth of propriety, of which no poetical licence 

¢an justify the violation. Had the author called upon the 
JSairies, a8 being ‘often seen’ by modern ‘shepherds,’ there 
would have been this éruth of propriety in the invocation of 
them, because, though the fact assumed would have been no 
Jess fiction in itself, yet such things do still exist in popular 
superstition.”* 


Of Warton’s skill as a critic, the reviewer entertains 
a higher opinion, characterising the “Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope” as “one of the boldest 
and most successful adventures in modern criticism.” 

The only verses which he appears to have printed 
this year, besides the “ Wanderer of Switzerland” and 
“ Departed D. already mentioned, were an ‘ In- 
scription " for a sun-dial}, and the “‘ Harp of Sorrow; ”} 
probably also a translation of the following lines, which 
appeared in the “Iris” of April 3rd, is from his 
pen:— 

“Jupiter, Brave, Alexandre §, 
Duckworth les « fait ee rendre : 








* Eclectio Review, vol. ii part ii. p. 967., 1808. 
+ Works, p. 282. t Ibid. p.270. 
§ In the next week's paper the editor says, “ We give the fol- 
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Que fera Nepoléon eans eux? 

‘West-il pas en état affreux? 

Sans Dieux, sans héros, et sans braves, 
‘Ts ne lui restent que d’esclaves.” 


‘We believe that, notwithstanding the attention which 
Montgomery paid at this time to elegant Jiterature in 
prose and verse, his business as a general printer, as well 
as his publication of the “Iris,” went on regularly and 
successfully, his own want of zeal as a mere man of bu~ 
siness notwithstanding. In a letter before us, chiefly 
relating to money matters, addressed by him to his early 
partner, Mr. Naylor, he indulges in the following un- 
called-for severity of self-reproach :— 


“My business during the last year has been pretty good 
upon the whole ; indeed, when I reflect properly, it would be 
monstrous ingratitude in me to complain of any thing or any~ 
body in it, except of myself: I am very listless and negligent 
of these concerns, notwithstanding so much of the future 
comfort and independence of my life is involved in them. 
Had I been only moderately industrious, you would have 
had leas reason to compisin of my unfsithfulness to my legal 
engagements with you; but I should also have had less op- 
portunity of experiencing your kindness and forbearance 
towards me, and of feeling, as I do most ardently, sincere 
gratitude to you for manifold proofs of your goodness. But 
you have too long known both my imbecility of mind and 


lowing imitation of the jeu d’esprit in our last; if the reader 
thinks it a bad one, we can show him half » dozen worse :— 


‘The Brave, Alezander, and Jove, 
In vain against Englishmen strove, 
By Duckworth o’ercome on the waves: 
Of his God and his Herves bereft, 
‘What now has Nepoieon left 
‘To defend — to desert him,—but slaves ?’” 
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infirmity of body to require any explanation of this unfor- 
tunate, and, in reality, this unjust disposition. But I ought 
to have much to keep me humble, for I have many tempta- 
tions to be proud; and pride has hitherto been a most dan- 
gerous and dreadful enemy to my peace. Pray, give my 
kindest and most respectful regards to Mirs. Naylor: may 
those of her little ones who are still around her be more 
precious on account of the absence of those who are removed 
to a safer situation ; and may they live to reward all her love 
and all her sorrow.” * 


* Letter to Naylor, Jan. 17, 1807. 
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CHAP, XXX, 
1807. 


DUSINESS AFFAIRS. — LETTER PROM DR, ATKIN. — LETTER TO PAREEK, 
—“LIVE OF COLOWEL HUTCHINGOR ”— EDINBURGH REVIEW OF THE 
“ WANDEECR OF SWITZERLAND,” WRITTEN BY JEFFREY. — VATICIDE, 
MISA ATEDS VERSES —LETTZR TO ASTOM,—PROFORED EW 
SHEVISLD MEWSPAPBR. — LETTERS 70 PAREN, 


Ox the 26th of January, Parken wrote a long letter 
to Montgomery, combining topics of friendship and 
business, — the titles of books for reviewal, and the 
indulgence of an expectation that he should soon see 
the “pale face” of his correspondent in London; at the 
same time praising his poem of the “Molehill.” This 
expectation and this praise were reiterated by other 
friends. : 

Dr. Aikin to James Montgomery. 

“Stoke Newingtop, Jan. 99. 1807. 
“Dear Sm, 

“Your last letter relating chiefty to the third edition of 
your poems, I did not feel that it required a particular an- 
swer; and having been much occupied with the ‘Athensum,’ 
and other concerns, I was not dispbsed to write more than was 
necessary. The interval of your correspondence now, how~ 
ever, seems 20 long, that I am impatient for its renewal; and, 
besides, I owe you an acknowledgment for the lustre you 
have thrown upon our first number by your ‘Molehill.’ It 
has, I assure you, been much admired, and been judged 
worthy of ita author. My friend, Mr. Roscoe, told me he 
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recognised the muse of Montgomery in the first stanza. I 
know not how to urge you for future contributions, since you 
ought to have in view & second volume of virgin pieces; but 
whatever you may think fit to bestow on us will meet with 
s cordial welcome, ‘You will see the ‘Sequel to Hannah,’ 
of which you have been pleased to judge so favourably, in 
the second number. I thank you for your endeavours to 
verve the work. 

“I know not how to condole with you on the increased oc- 
cupation of your time, that the discovery of your merits by 
the world has brought upon you. If the effects are somewhat 
burthensome, the cause is such that your friends cannot 
lament it. JI will hope, however, I shall not be « sufferer 
from the additional correspondents you are obliged to en- 
tertain, but that you will continue to favour me with those 
confidential displays of your mind which have been go de- 
lightful to me. 

“We often indulge ourselves with the vague expectation 
that you will sometime find the call of business or inclination 
strong enongh to induce you to visit London, notwith- 
standing all obstacles, I scarcely need to assure you that few 
circumstances would give me so much pleasure as the oppor- 
tunity of forming a personal acquaintance with you. If you 
could be persuaded to become a guest in my house, you 
would find a whole family prepared to regard you rather as 
an old friend than a stranger. 

“ Accept our united respects and kind wishes, and believe 
me, dear sir, 

“Yours, most sincerely, 
“J. Au.” 


James Montgomery to Daniel Parken, 
“ Sheffield, Jan, 29. 1807. 
“Dean FREnp, 

“Since I wrote in wild fire some weeks before last 
Christmas, I have not penned a syllable of criticism, and 
have only found time to run yawning all the way through 
«Molleeon’s Miscellanies,’ and to rab my eyes pretty briskly 
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over the four first pages of ‘Herbert's Translations” Madame 
Maintenon I have cut open, but you must excuse me from 
entting her up, for I cannot bring my mind to look at her, 
T have only read the title page, and, unless you positively 
require it, I will read no farther, bat return her by the first 
parcel which I shail bave to send. She may be a very good 
and clever lady, but Iam frightened at her, because, from 
the terms in which you introduced her to me, I thought that 
you wished ample justice to be done to her, and you desired 
me to sketch a parallel between her and Catherine of Russia. 
Now, in plain truth, I am so little acquainted with the hia- 
tory of these two tremendous women, that it would teke « 
great desl of time and study, neither of which I am inclined 
to afford at present to these subjects, in order to prepare 
myself merely to read over these volumes, in which I per- 
ceive that fact and fable are tied together neck end heela, 
like a dead and living body, and it would require more dis- 
crimination than I have to separate them. I have not leisure 
to pick grains of wheat ont of bushels of chaff as a tush, 
though, from perversity of choice, such has been my daily 
employment through life; but then s man has aright to plague 
himeelf as much es he pleases, though he does not choose to 
Jet his friends plague him even in hisown way. If you for- 
give this act of rebellion, you will be the most merciful master 
T ever served. I had almost forgot to say that I will send 
you a page about Molleson, and a short article, perhaps three 
pages, about Herbert, in the course of next week, or on 
Monday se'nnight at latest. Scott, I presume, will do at the 
end of the month. I will take some pains with him, and not 
exceed four or five pages at the uttermost. I have hardly 
time to thank you for the most valuable parts of your'letter, 
but they are written in my heart in facsimile characters 
from their prototypes in yours. If you want to know a little 
more concerning me, than it is my interest to reveal to the 
world, but which I cannot prevent being told, I believe 
you will find seme aecount of my life in the next ‘Monthly 
Mirror, written at the urgent request of the publishers by = 
friend of mine in Sheffield. 1 have no further share in the 
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article than being the subjectof it, and having settled the datea 
in my friend’s narrative; for his criticisms, which he informs 
me he has sent, were written without consulting my opinion 
of what ought to be said concerning me. Farewell, 
“T am very truly your friend, 
“J. Mowrcomuny.” 


His first “ Eclectic” contribution printed this year was 
a review of the “ Life of Colonel Hutchinson, Governor 
of Nottingham Castle, at the Period of the Civil War,” 
a book of so delightful a character, that it seems to 
have communicated a charm to the pen of Montgomery. 


“This work,” saye he, “is recovered from the ruins of 
time, like a precious piece of sculpture from the ruins of 
Herculaneum. Sullied with the mould of years, and anti- 
quated with the change of costume, its first appearance is 
uncouth and unattractive ; but on closer examination its 
graces steal forth imperceptibly, its beauties are multi- 
plied and magnified on the eye, which continues to gaze 
with improving delight till the image before it has re- 
vealed all its grand and simple proportions, and looks, a3 
it aprang from the brain of the author, ‘a goddess armed,’ 
—a statue of thought, exhibiting, at one view, the cha- 
racter, the genius, the history, of a romantic and turbu- 
lent age! Had this volume been published in its own day, 
ita merits would have raised it toa high rank among con- 
temporary histories, and it probably would have been 
transmitted with honour to posterity; yet amidet the rich 
inheritance which that age did bequeath to after times, itis 
possible that this legacy might have been unworthily esti- 
mated and little regarded. But now being given to a gener 
ration unborn when it was written, it appears with the 
double and rare advantage of both novelty and antiquity to 
recommend it, Those who are tempted by these recom. 
mendations to read it will not be disappointed : but we were 
disappointed; for we opened it with the yawning expecta- 
tion of having to drawl through the dulness of « piece of 
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local, temporary, family history, as little interesting as the 
praises of dead husbands by disconsolate widows frequently 
are. It is unnecessary to explain why we were thus pre- 
judiced; how delightfal then was our disappointment when 
‘we discovered that we were not wading, barefoot and anclo- 
deep only, down the channel of a shallow rivulet brawling 
over gravel-stonea, but found ourselves borne on the current 
of « broad deep river, that frequently overflowed its banks, 
‘but never sunk below them.” * 


The work, of which this is a review, refers to an im~ 
portant era in British history ; and on political matters, 
which at the period in question were momentous and 
distracting, Montgomery, when he can overcome his 
aversion to such themes, appears to advantage, and 
manifests equal acuteness, candour, and extent of know~ 
ledge. It is not difficult to perceive, in some of his 
remarks, an inkling of his own political creed: and 
when he speaks of Colonel Hutchinaon’s imprisonment, 
with its causes and effects, the remembrance of his own 
incarceration seems to rush into his mind, and he at 
once associates himself with the illustrious hero, in the 
indignation and sympathy of a fellow sufferer. 

‘We must now turn from Montgomery in the chair, 
to Montgomery at the bar, of criticism, —a transition for 
which, as to the manner of it, the poet was at the time 
quite as little prepared as the public. Indeed, the 
tranquillity and sunshine which seemed to beautify every 
aspect of the literary horizon to his eyes, at the close 
of the last year, were but ill calenlated to premonish 
him of the rude northern blast which he was destined 
to experience at the beginning of this. We allude to 
the memorable critique on the “ Wanderer of Switzer. 
land,” in the “ Edinburgh Review.” This celebrated 


* Eclectic Review, vol, iii, p. 16—25. 1807, 
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journal was set on foot by individuals whose objects at 
firat were fame and influence rather than emolument. 
Anonymous, reckless, entrenched in the stronghold of 
party politics, and commanding no inconsiderable portion 
of the rising genius of North Britain—to say nothing of 
acquired auxiliaries in the south,—they wrote for a 
time with all the usual confidence of young and clever 
men, and with a daring peculiar to great and unchastised 
success. 

It is however manifestly next to impossible for criti- 
cism on living authors to be very spirited—not to say 
vindictive—and very long continued, if the name of 
the writer be known. Violent attacks and vindictive 
personalities may of course take a sharper edge and 
afford more entertainment to a looker-on when the 
parties come forward in proprid persond ; but in gene- 
ral it is the policy, as well as the practice, of contem- 
porary reviewers to exercise their craft anonymously. 
In this, however, as in most other similar matters, tem- 
‘pus omnia revelat, especially iu an age 80 eager and 
communicative as ours; and thus the mystery which for 
so many years attached to the authorship of the leading 
articles in the “Edinburgh” has long since been dis- 
sipated,—in part by voluntary disclosures of the writers 
themselves, but mainly by the publication of posthu- 
mous memoirs. From these sources we learn not only 
the part tgken by Jeffrey, Horner, Brougham, Smith, 
Allen, Brown, &c., in starting the work, but the names 
of their principal confederates, and the specific contri- 
butions of their several pens. To say that the once 
formidable periodical which embodied collectively the 
genius of such men in its earliest and freshest develop- 
ment, no longer exercises its original influence for 
good or for evil, either in literature or politics, is 
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merely to acknowledge the meliorating effect of innu- 
merable causes which have acted less powerfully to 
change the vocation of the critic, than to modify the 
entire mass of present readers and writers. 

Lord Cockburn, in his “ Life of Jeffrey,” admits the 
charge often made against the Review, “That con- 
demnation was its enjoyment; and that its authors 
sought for distinctions, not in the discovery and encou- 
ragement of merit, but in the detection and exposure 
of defects; and that while rioting in the delight of 
their power, the interests of the victim were disre- 
garded, &c., is not altogether groundlcss.” Jeffrey him- 
self says, in a letter to Horner, “We should make 
one or two examples of great delinquents in every 
number.” Under the influence of these motives, the 
patriotic author of a genuine poem in praise of liberty, 
and moreover, a “ brother Scot,” was thus welcomed by 
the liberal editor of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review.”* 


“ We took compassion upon Mr, Montgomery on his first 
appearance, conceiving him to be some slender youth of seven- 
teen, intoxicated with weak tea ¢ and the praises of centimen- 
tal ensigns f, and other provincial literati, and tempted, in 


* In the “ Life of Jeffrey,” vol. i. pp. 285. 420., the fact that he 
was the writer of the article on the “ Wanderer of Switzerland,” 
as Montgomery always supposed, is placed beyond dispute, 

+ This flippant remark contained more meaning than the writer 
‘was aware of; for only « few months previously, Parken, in one of 
‘his letters to Montgomery, says: —“ Mr. Adam Clarkeimputes your 
low spirits to drinking tea; did he recommend you to do as he doca, 
exchange it for a decoction of camomile, used exactly in the same 
manner?” Whether such ndvice was given or not, we cannot say; 
we have, at least, often had reason to be glad that it was never fol- 
lowed. 


{ Ts is amusing to seo how egregiously this seoond-hand sneer is 
snisdirected as flung at a man who hed so recently been twice fined 
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that situation, to commit » feeble outrage on the public, of 
which the recollection would be « sufficient punishment. A 
third edition, however, is too alarming to be passed over in 
silence ; and thoagh we are perfectly persuaded that in less 
than three years nobody will know the name of the ‘ Wan- 
derer of Switzerland,’ or any of the other poems in this col- 
lection, still we think ourselves called on to interfere to 
prevent, as far as in us lies, the mischief that may arise from 
the intermediate prevalence of so distressing an epidemic. 
It is hard to say what numbers of ingenvous youth may ba 
Jed to expose themselves in public, by the success of this 
performance, or what addition may be made in a few months 
to that great sinking fund of bad taate, which is daily wearing 
down the debt which we have so long owed to the classical 
writers of antiquity. 

“ After all, we believe it scarcely possible to seli three 
editions of a work absolutely without merit; and Mr. Mont- 
gomery has the merit of smooth versification, blameless 
morality, and # sort of sickly affectation of delicacy and 
fine feelings, which is apt to impose on the amiable pait of 
the young and the illiterate. The wonder with us is, how 
these qualities should still excite any portion of admiration ; 
for there is no mistake more gross, or more palpable, than 
that it requires any extraordinary talents to write tolerable 
‘verses upon ordinary subjects. On the contrary, we are 
persuaded that this is an accomplishment which may be 
acquired more certainly and more speedily than most of 
those to which the studies of youth are directed, and in 
which mere industry will alwaye be able to secure a certain 
degree of excellence. There are few young men who have 
the lightest tincture of literary ambition who have not, at 
some time in their lives, indited middling verses; and ac- 
cordingly, in the instructed classes of society, there ia 
nothing more nauseated than middling poetry. The truth 


and imprisoned, and had twice narrowly escaped prosecutions for 
imputed affronts to the soldierly spirit! 
x3 
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is, however, that the diligent readers of poetry in this 
country are by no means instructed. They consist chiefly 
of young, half-edacated women, sickly tradesmen, and 
enamoured apprentices. To such persons the faculty of 
composing rhyme always appears little less than miraculous, 
and if the verses be tolerably melodious, and contain a suf- 
ficient quantity of those exaggerated phrases, with which 
they have become familiar at the playhouse and the cireu- 
lating library, they have a fair chance of being extolled 
with unmeasured praises, till supplanted by some newer or 
more fashionable object of idoletry. These are the true 
poetical consumers of a community—the persons who take 
off editions, and create a demand for nonsense, which the 
improved ingenuity of the times can with difficulty supply. 
It is in the increasing number and luxury of this class of 
readers, that we must seek for the solution of such a phe- 
nomenon 26 6 third edition of the ‘Wanderer of Switzer- 
land,’ within six months from the appearance of the firat. 
The perishable nature of the celebrity which is derived 
from this kind of patronage, may be accounted for as easily, 
from the character and condition of those who confer it. 
The girls grow up into women, and occupy themselves in 
suckling their children, or scolding their servants; the 
tradeamen take to drinking or to honest industry ; and the 
lovers, when metamorphosed into husbands, lay aside their 
poetical favourites with their thin shoes and perfumed hand- 
kerchiefs. All of them grow ashamed of their admiration in 
a reasonably short time, and no more think of imposing the 
taste than the dress of their youth upon a succeeding gene- 
Fation. 

“Mr. Montgomery is one of the most musical and melan- 
eholy fine gentlemen we have lately descried on the lower 
slopes of Parnasens. He is very weakly, very finicsl, and 
very affected. His affectations, too, are the most usual, and 
the most offensive of those that are commonly met with in 
the species to which he belongs. They are affectations of 
extreme tenderness and delicacy, and of great energy and 
enthusiasm. Whenever he does not whine he must rant. 
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The scanty stream of his genius is never allowed to steal 
quietly along ita channel, but is either poured out in melan= 
choly tears, or thrown up to heaven in all the frothy mag- 
niflcence of tiny jets and artificial commotions.” 


Nothing is more easy than to turn into jest any sub- 
ject, sacred or common—to ridicule any tender expres- 
sion, secular or scriptural. This principle, or rather 
this want of principle, is evinced by a series of extracts 
from the ‘‘ Wanderer ;” and the reviewer, having pretty 
well exhausted his merriment by quoting and comment- 
ing on the minor pieces, especially the “ Pillow,” thus 
concludes :— 


“We cannot laugh at this any longer, and feel ourselves 
compelled to ask pardon of our readers for having detained 
them so long with these paltry affectations, The passages 
we have already exhibited will probably be sufficient to jua- 
tify our estimate of the volume, and to confirm the theory by 
which we have attempted to account for its success. After 
ali, however, it is still a little strange, and not a little hu- 
miliating, to think that, ata period when we have more 
eminent poetical writers than have appeared together fot 
upwards of a century, euch 9 performance as this should 
rise into any degree of public favour. When every day is 
bringing forth some new work from the pen of Scott, Camp- 
bell, Rogers, Baillie, Sotheby, Wordsworth, or Southey, it 
is natural to feel some disgust at the undistingnishing 
voraeity which can swallow down three editions of sopga to 
convivial societies, and verses to a pillow.” * 


‘There are two assertions in this notable article which 
seem to require a passing remark. In the first, the 
poet is charged with ‘a sort of sickly affectation of 
delicacy and fine feelings;” and again, “his affecta~ 
tions, too, are the most usual and the moet offensive of 





* Edinburgh Review, No. XVIIL Jan. 1807. 
. 27 
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those that are commonly met with in the species to 
Which he belongs: they are affectations of extreme 
tenderness and delicacy, and of great energy and en- 
thusiasm.” Right or wrong, blameable or praiseworthy, 
capable of correction or otherwise, these qualities were 
Not, at any rate, affected ; so far from that, in no per- 
son, we are persuaded, did they ever exist in a more 
teal and intense form than in James Montgomery. The 
other assertion of the reviewer is, “that in less than 
three years, nobody will know the name of the ‘ Wan- 
derer of Switzerland,’ or any of the other poems in 
this collection." The pretenders even to critical infal- 
libility never subject their credit to a more perilous 
test than when they lay claim to the gift of prophecy: 
there are few dogmas so monstrous, few sentiments 
so absurd, but may be explained by sophism, or 
maintained by pertinacity; but when an individual ven- 
tures to foretell the issue of events which he can neither 
really control nor certainly foresee, he acts, at least, 
unfaithfully towards his own reputation. Every person 
can laugh at the failure of a» confident prediction, 
though all cannot apprehend the futility of suphistical 
reasoning. The judgment of the public on the subject 
of this volume was at the time, and afterwards, so 
completely opposed to the sentence pronounced in the 
“Edinburgh Review,” that Montgomery himeelf ob- 
served to us, in January, 1822, “ Notwithstanding the 
prediction 20 confidently recorded in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ that in three years ‘neither the author nor 
his book will be remembered,’ almost twenty years 
have since elapsed, and I am not yet forgotten; nay, 
I have this very dey seen an advertisement of the ninth 
London edition of the ‘Wanderer of Switzerland!’ 
‘This work has, in fact, produced to me upwards of 
8002,, and more than éwelvs thousand copies have heen 
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sold, besides about a score of editions printed in 
America.” 

Montgomery himself, although far enough from 
being insensible to the immediate effects of this en- 
venomed attack, was equally persuaded of its ultimate 
futility. Indeed, he not only never felt the least 
hesitation to converse about the review, but, at an early 
period of our intimacy, lent us the copy from which 
the preceding transcript was made; its marginal spaces 
were filled with short-hand notes, which we could not 
then decipher; and on our sportively asking for a 
translation, he said, “ that is my unpublished defence.” 
At an early period Walter Scott conveyed in a message 
to Montgomery a compliment, evidently intended to 
prevent the notion of his sympathy with the offensive 
article; while another gentleman connected with the 
review directly disclaimed all knowledge of the author- 
ship; and it is a little curious that Jeffrey himself not 
only afterwards attended a literary festival where the 
health of Montgomery was drunk, to the exclusion of 
some of the “great names” mentioned at the conclu- 
sion of the critique*, but, as we happen to know, so 


* At least, so we are told in “Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk,” 9 
work understood to have been written by Mr. Lockhart. The 
healths, it sppesrs, had been arranged by the stewards and their 
friends; and-among the names omitted were Wordsworth, Southey, 
and Coleridge! The gentlemen who took the chief management, 
were keen Whigs. “Not one of those Edinburgh Reviewers had 
the common candour or manliness, in a meeting the object of 
which was so purely to do honour to poetical genius,” to propose 
the health of any of these posts. While Peter thua speaks, be for- 
gets not to add, though mixed with a meer, “Iam indeed very 
auch at a loss to comprehend how any man of intelligence could 
satisfy his conscience that he did right in proposing on such an oc- 
casion as this the healths of Crabbe, Rogers, aay, even of Mont- 
gontery (for such was the case), sud omitting to do the same honour 
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expressed himself to a literary lady, as to lead her to 
exonerate him from the suspicion of being the author 
of it! 

“ Vaticide,” says Walter Savage Landor, “is no 
crime in the statute book; but a crime, anda heavy 
crime it is: and the rescue of a poet from a murderous 
enemy, although there is no oaken crown decreed for 
it, is among the higher virtues." To the credit of 
English feeling and English criticism, the Edinburgh 
attempt to deal with an unoffending author, according 
to the fashion of burking, afterwards invented in that 
city, led at once to a generous sympathy with the 
sufferer, and a universal detestation of the reviewer's 
onslaught, 

Miss Lucy Aikin addressed, through the “ Athe- 
neeum,” an elegant little poem “ To Montgomery ;"— 


“Droop not, sweet bard! the envious cloud 
Pale malice breathes, thy fame to shroud, 
Shalt quickly pass away: 
No meteor lights thy eky adorn, 
*Tis the true promise of the morn, 
And it must turn to day,” &." 


It may be doubted whether the whole history of 
modern literature affords any example of a severe 
critical dictum uttered at once with such unprovoked 
and heartless confidence, and so obviously, so entirely, 
and so permanently belied by the result, The period 
was, indeed, rapidly approaching, when the “ Kdio- 
burgh Review” was destined to find ita own merciless 
treatment of rising poets signally avenged by an illus- 


to the great names I heve mentioned!” — Burns's Dinner, Letter II. 
WoL. i. p. 119. 
* Athenwum, April 1807, p. $99. 
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trious victim. In this year appeared Lord Byron's 
‘unpretending volume, “ Hours of Idleness,” the Edin- 
burgh critique on which presently led to the memor- 
able recrimination of “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.” 

That “troubles seldom come singly,” is an adage 
the truth of which it was Montgomery’s lot to verify 
at this trying period, as will be seen from the following 
letter, which is without date:— 


James Montgomery to Joseph Aston. 


“My pzaz Frrexp, 

“My unpardonable inattention has neither arieen 
from diminished attachment to you, nor prouder ideas of 
myself, inspired by the vain breath of popular applause. 
‘That applause, I acknowledge, has been more grateful to me 
than was good for my humility; but it bas not, in one 
instance, or in the smallest degree, weakened my affection 
for my friends by increasing my self-love. But hod I as 
much leisure as I have desire and subject for a long letter, 
T should not, in my present state of mind, find power to 
write one. Two circumstances occurred to me on one day 
last week, each of which alone is sufficient to quench my 
spirit for a month, and one of them may perbaps extinguish 
‘both my name and my hope for ever. On Monday last, pro- 
posals were issued for publishing a new newspaper® in 
Sheffield, by a person who formerly was in my office nearly 
nine years; who knows the difficulties which I have had to 
encounter, and the weakness of my exertions to obtein and 
secure by diligence and perseverance the profits which may 
be derived from a well, or rather & cunningly, conducted 
Newspaper. My very bread and water are now precarious, 
and, unless I wrestle hard to keep them, the staff and the 
cup of life will be snatched from mes by one who founds his 


* The Sheffield Mercury. 
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expectations of success, principally, I am convinced, on my 
unpopularity and imbecility. This is dreadfully humiliating : 
Ihave been drowning these twelve years, and just when I 
imagined I was getting my head above water, comes a hand 
and plunges me into the deep again! The other misery that 
T fell into on the same day, is perhaps yet more mortifying 5 
I received the ‘Edinburgh’ review of my poems, of which 
I disdain now to to say more, than that, though I have perhaps 
‘been wounded as deeply by its envious and pitiful slanders 
as the critic intended, yet I declare truly that I would rather 
be the suffering object, than the triumphing author of such 
satire. You ace I have had anfficient reason since the publi- 
cation of my friend Rhodes's memoir [of me] to be abssod, 
even if it had raised me to a giddy elevation of vanity. Of 
that memoir, I beg to be believed when I say that I am in- 
nocent of all the praise that he has lavished npon me. With 
the facts of the narrative I furnished my friend; but for the 
embellishments he went to the treasury of his own heart, 
I now publish my newspaper on Tuesday: this is Monday 
evening, and I need not describe to you the tumult and trou- 
ble of such an occasion. I have hardly drawn one peace- 
fol breath to day; and three proofs are now waiting at my 
elbow. I cannot go to Manchester these—months!—I 
won't asy how mony. If I am neither getting fame nor 
money, I have all the plague without the profit of them ; for 
literary and pecuniary engagements and demands are con- 
tinually pressing and embarrassing me; and my mind is #0 
ill at ease, that I should carry gloom into the families of my 
friends abroad, if I ventured at present to intrude into 
them. Farewell; with cincere love to you all, your friend, 
“J, Morrcomzrr. 

“Mr, Joseph Aston, Deansgate, Manchester.” 


On the 16th of February Montgomery writes to 
Parken, with a criticism on Herbert’s “ Poems:” his 
letter contains the following lively passage :— 


“While I recollect, I must mention a horrible suspicion 
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that I have concerning you. Dare you deny that you wrote 
the critique on Beattie, in the two last ‘Eclectic Reviews?” 
Now, I can forgive you all the ill-natured things that you 
have eaid concerning the banker and the doctor, and every- 
body else; but there is a sly hint concerning the vanity and 
egotiam displayed by authors in their private letters, which 
Thave the vanity and the egotism too to take to myself; and 
though I can hardly recollect a line that I ever wrote to 
you, I do believe that my epistles have been well fumigated 
with self-incenge or self-consequence in every form which 
could delight me and torment you. Are you guilty or not 
guilty of thia wicked insinustion? Had you, or had you 
not, your invisible friend in your eye when you penned 
thet provoking truth? Ian feel your blushes warm the 
air even as far as Sheffield. You are therefore guilty. 
Now, mark how I will punish you. Iwill write ten times 
oftener, and at ten times greater length to you in future; 
my letters shall be filled with frost-work figures of speech 
and icicles of thought; my pages shall be winterly wilder- 
neases of compliment, or sandy deserts of dissertation on 
moral and philosophical subjects, &c. &c. I will empty 
an inketand on every sheet, but not one drop of warm 
heart’s blood will I shed on a ream of paper ; you ehall 
never feel my pulse beat through your veins again.—Stop ; 
I only mean that you deserve all this at my hands; but 
depend upon it, I will never take the trouble to punish 
myself so exquisitely to give you a locked jaw with yawn- 
ing over my letters.” 


The above-mentioned letter contains not one word 
about what the writer was enduring from the “iron 
sleet” of the north; but in a note written twelve days 
afterwards, with a critical notice of Scott’s “ Ballads 
and Lyrical Pieces,” he says, ‘‘ I have only a moment 
left; if this is the dullest thing I ever sent you, place it 
to the account of the Edinburgh review of my poems.” 
This article, which is written in a candid and generous 
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tone, appeared in the May number of the Review.* 
To the charge of having written the ill-natured critique 
on Beattie, Parken pleads “ not guilty ;” and at great 
length endeavours to convince his correspondent that 
if he does not allow his “heart” to be wounded by 
the critic's javelin, his reputation will suffer no injury 
from it. 


James Montgomery to Daniel Parken, 
“Sheffield, April 16, 1607. 
« My prar Frienp, 

“I have indeed used you very ungratefally, which 
you may take, if you please, as a proof of my friendship, 
for I would not have dared to treat any indifferent person 
so ill. Hear, however, the truth. Southey’s ‘ Selections,’ 
&e., daly arrived, and no shower was ever more welcome in 
the panting noon of July than was your accompanying 
letter to my exhausted spirit, To you Iam bound to con- 
fess my weakness, to spologise for my negligence. The 
‘Edinburgh Review’ had, indeed, made me miserable be- 
yond anything that the malice or the tyranny of man had 
been able to inflict on my sensibility, or, if you like it better, 
on my pride, before. AI that I had suffered from political 
persecution and personal animosity in the former part of my 
life seemed manly and generous opposition in comparison 
with the cowardly yet audacious malignity of this critic, who 
took advantage of the eminence on which he was placed 
beyond the reach of retaliation, to curse me like Shimei; to 
cast stones and dirt at me, becnuse he knew that I must 
from necessity be as passive a8 David: an injured and in- 
sulted author replying to the surcasms of his unjust judge 
being as impotent as the trodden worm that turns to the 
foot that crushes it, but cam do no more. It was evident 
that the agsassin had determined to strike my reputation 
dead with a single blow; and I felt for many days after 


* Eclectic Review, vol. iii, p. 374, 
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receiving it, as if he had succeeded. At first I was so 
estonished that I could hardly credit my eyes; and to this 
moment there is to me # mystery of iniquity in this strange 
publication, which I cannot comprehend, and concerning 
which I bave sometimes been tempted to harbour uncha- 
ritable suspicions, from circumstances which I cannot ex- 
plain to any heart but my own. However, be it as it may, 
and much as I have suffered from it both in health and mind, 
I would rather be the object than the author of such out- 
tageous abuse. Your letter found me in the depth of de- 
spondency, in which that critique, and another, in reality, 
far more formidable event, which was made known to me on 
the same day, had plunged me. A rival newapaper was 
announced in Sheffield, and I foreboded little less than utter 
ruin to mine from my knowledge of the persons concerned 
in it. In that situation of mind, in the very week in which 
I was thus assailed, both in fame and fortune, by unmerciful 
and interested men, I wrote, from the binding pledge which 
I had given you, the remaika on Walter Scott's last poems. 
T scarcely recollect what I said of them, for I have never 
yet ventured to revise my rough copies, and during the 
three or four daya in which I composed them, by stratagem, 
a8 it were,—stealing » moment or a minute at a time, as I 
could snatch them from the gloom of my mind, and the 
distraction of my thonghts. This I know well, that, racked 
and broken as I was myself on the wheel of the Scotch 
inquisitora, I showed all the mercy that my conscience would 
permit towards him. I did him all the justice that I could, 
though I could not help feeling some of the weaknesa and 
wickedness of envy towards him, as he had been the fa- 
vourite, and I understand the associate of my butchers; 
none of that envy, however, I hope is betrayed in my re- 
view. I tried with all my might to hide the cloven foot; 
if I have shown it, chop it off, for I would rather limp on 
@ wooden leg than be seen dancing with it. When your 
letter came, as I said before, I was very unhappy: it was 
like a rainbow to my hopes, which had sickened in the de- 
ferred expectation of hearing from you soon after the receipt 
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of my review of Scott's ‘Ballads.’ Since that time I have 
been slowly recovering my composure. The poison-tree of 
Edinborgh has not killed me this time with its pestilential 
influence, nor ehall I be immediately reduced to beggary by 
amy tival newsmonger. He has published three papers, and 
unless he improves, heswill not drive me into the ‘London 
Gazette’ these ten years; but he is a prudent, steady, money- 
hunting men, and I fear that in due time he will oust me as 
‘a new tooth dislodges an old one. I am therefore compelled 
to devote more time and attention to my business than for- 
merly was necessary, and this will so materially interfere 
with my literary amusements, that I shall need all your in- 
dulgence in point of time if you continue to employ my 
pen oceasionally. I am sure that I can send you nothing in 
Jesa than a month, when I will try to forward Southey; 
but I have not received the reprinta, I should like ‘Saul’ 
and the ‘Exodiad? bat I do not know when I can have an 
opportunity in showing my megnanimity in forbearing to 
abuse them without measure, because I have myself been 60 
abused. My time is expired: I must send this letter to the 
post office immediately, as you expect it by return, and I 
ahould deserve to be despised by you for ever, if I neglected 
another moment to ask your hindest forgiveness for your 
unworthy friend, 
“3. M, 


“P.S. I have no time to read this over again.” 
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CORRESFOMDENCR WITH GARDINER OF SMICESTXE. -—— LETTERS TO 
ASTON AND PAREEK.—SOTHEBY'S “QADL.”-—TEXT AND MOTEA—— 
LETTER <0 IGNATIUS MONTGOMERY. MRS SEKXPPOR 1D 


MBS, LE NOIR — THE “MOLBEILL,” THB “CASTAWAY SHIP,” AND 
PorR's ° WILLOW.” 


Iw the spring of this year Mr. Gardiner of Leicester, 
an enthusiastic lover of music, and the author of two or 
three interesting works on the subject*, wrote to Mont- 
gomery pressing him to turn his attention to the com- 
position of hymns. 

The following is the poet's reply. It includes a 
touching confession of his spiritual backsliding, and a 
no less affecting indication of his return to the fold and 
service of God: — 


ay “Sheffield, March 81st, 1807. 
« 

“I was much obliged by the favour of your late letter, 
which I ought to have acknowledged much sooner; but causes, 
not worth naming, prevented me. When I was a boy, I 


* *The Music of Nature,” “Music and Friends,” “Sacred 
Melodies,” &e, 
VOL. L 
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wrote a great many hymns; indeed, the first-fruits of my mind 
were all consecrated to Him who never despises the day of 
small things, even in the poorest of his creatures; but as I 
grew up, and my heart degenerated, I directed my talents, 
such aa they ware, to other services, and seldom, indeed, since 
my fourteenth year have they been employed in the delight- 
fal duties of the sanctuary, Many conspiring and adverse 
circumstances that have confounded, afflicted, and discouraged 
my mind have also compelled me to forbear from composing 
hymns of prayer and praise for many past years, because I 
found that I could not enter into the spirit of such divine 
themes, with that humble boldness, that earnest expectation, 
and ardent feeling of love to God and truth which were wont 
to inspire me, when I was an uncorrupted boy, full of ten- 
derness, zeal, and simplicity. I have therefore, as you will 
perceive in reading my little volume, only occasionally 
touched a chord of the harp of saints and angela, and, though 
T have started and trembled at the sound which my own fin- 
gers had awakened, yet I am not ashamed to acknowledge that 
those divine ‘incidentals’ have always made my pulse 
quicken and my heart burn within me when they occurred. 
Nay, I know that in several of the amaller poems those sparks 
of fire from the altar bave kindled the whole song into a 
bright and more beautiful flame, which many of the readers 
(as well as the writer) have perceived and confessed. Yet I 
have not dared to assume a sacred subject as the theme of 
any whole piece that I have written, on account of the gloom 
and despondency that frequently hung over my prospects 
and sometimes almost sunk my hopes into despair. At pre- 
cent, I am so deeply engaged with two small pieces on occa- 
sions sufficiently serious to occupy all the overflowing spirits 
that I can spare from the cares end vexations of a business 
that allows me very little leiaure of time, and hardly any of 
mind, that, though I feel sincerely dispoved to gratify myself 
by fulfilling, at least in a small degree, your fiattering request, 
I cannot pledge myself to make an early attempt. 1 compose 
very slowly, and only by fits, when I can rouse my indolent 
powers into exertion ; so that, unless some very auspicious 
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opportunity occurs, I can promise you nothing in less thantwo 
months. However, I will lie in wait for my heart, and, when 
T oan atring it to the pitch of David's lyre, I will set a psalm 
‘to the chief masician.’ Will the atanza of four lines — 
‘Spirit leave thine house of clay,’ &c., with the alternate or 
succeeding rhymes—do best? Pray send me stanzas of every 
kind in the measures which you want, and I will make one 


“Tam, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
“J. Montcomery.” 


Three hymns of Montgomery’s appeared in Gardi- 
nor’s “Sacred Melodies,” 1808; one of which® is no- 
ticed in the following letter of the worthy musical 
stockinger : — 


William Gardiner to James Montgomery, 


*Lexcester, Jan. 80, 1808. 

“Dear Sm, 

“TI ought to have answered your kind letter last week, 
but the hope of sending you the African songt made me 
delay writing. It is true I bave act it, but itis not altogether 
to my mind ; simplicity is ‘sine gua non’ in little pieces 
of this kind, and in its present shape it wants reducing. 

“1 acknowledge that there is great beauty and tenderness 
of thought in the etanza you have favoured me with; but 
I confess, aa s musician, it would have better suited my lyre 
if the lines had not been quite so long; eights in that verse 
are preferable to tens; for if in so long a line as tens, the 
vereo does not naturally divide in the middle, the music 
cannot move in measured strains; for rest in music is as 
absolutely neceasary at stated times as that the melody 
should flow. 

“ The little air now subjoined to your excellent hyma will 
prove better what I say. [Father of eternal grace,” &c.) 


© Musio and Frionds, vol. i. p.463. 
+ “The Negroes’ Daughtera” in the “ West Indies.” 
LL? 
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‘On referring to the notes, you will find « quaver rest at 
the end of each line; this reat we gain by having the poetry 
in sevens; for music of this measure is commonly put to verses 
of eight, #0 that the first syllable is disposed of by taking an 
auxiliary note at the beginning of the tune, and the first 
syllable of the second line fills up the resting place, which I 
describe to be so beautifal in its effect. I give you credit 
for being a musician, as you talk about the minor key, and I 
have no fear of being unintelligible to you. 

“‘I cannot endure another interval of silence so long as the 
last. I can never forget you as a poet, but I may as a corre- 
spondent. I would have teased you into a reply sooner, but I 
dare not. However, I shall wait very contentedly another six 
months, providing you send me a hymn equal to this: its 
effect in music is charming; as the painters say, it ‘comes owt.’ 
The air I have quoted is from Morart, and I have other 
‘beauties in store for you; but Imustentreat your muse to keep 
to her favourite step. Sevens, sevens,—not one more for the 
world. If Ican get my friend P. Pinder into serious mood, 
he has promised to write me one or two, and you shall see 
them. The haste with which I write prevents me from saying 
more than that Iam delighted with your letters, and that I 
hope to hear from you again, very, very soon. 

“ Dear Sir, 
“Tam most truly your obedient servant, 
"“W, Ganpien.” 


James Montgomery to Joseph Aston. 
“Sheffield, May 22. 1807. 
“My pear Frrenp, 


“, . . Have you read Bloomfleld’s ‘Farmer's Boy?’ 
If you have, I congratulate you on a pleasure past, which 
‘has left behind a sweet remembrance; if you have not, I 
congratulate you on a pleasure to come, which you will 
relish eagerly. It is a charming rural poem, replete with 
‘Deautiful imagery, and arrayed in all the charms of simplicity. 
After Thomson, it was a hazardous, an almost hopeless, at- 
tempt to sing the sencons and their influence on man: I 
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imagined that after him the poor ‘Farmer's Boy’ might 
glean a few handfuls,—but he has reaped » harvest. When 
you have read this fascinating poem, I shall be impatient to 
hear that your sentiments concerning its extraordinary merits 
harmonise with mine, I was long and deeply prejudiced 
against the poem before I read it, from the circumstance of 
ite having been puffed by the publishers worse than a quack 
medicine in the newspapers and magazines ; but, in spite of 
all the disadvantages of being bepraised ont of all character, 
it rose in every line in my opinion, and won on my admira- 
tion as the subject and the poet’s genius unfolded together. 
Have I said too much on thistheme? On looking back, I 
think not,—on looking forward, I think I have. When 
shall I have the happiness again to meet, converse, and walk 
with you? Doctor Favell*, the other day, gave me some 
hopes that you might be induced to come to Sheffield : there 
are more than two persons here who will be excessively glad 
to see you... .- 
“ Your faithful friend, 
“J. Monteomkrr. 
“Mr. Joseph Aston, Manchester,” 


James Montgomery to Daniel Parken. 
“Gheffield, May, 28th, 1807. 

“Indeed, my dear friend, I cannot answer your letters: 
they are as swoet to me as the honey of bees, and as sharp 
as the stings of wasps... . . But I will thank you for your 
consolations on the subject of my escape with barely my life 
in my hand from the tomabawks of the northern banditti, 
It is a strange thing that evil should be eo much more 
effective than good in this miserable world. All the kind- 
ness of all my friends has been exerted to soothe me for the 
malice of one cowardly enemy who spat in my face in the 


© The name of this gentleman often occurs in these letters: 
‘he was not a “Doctor,” but # respectable surgeon, residing in 
Sheffield, and the mutual friend of the poet and his Manchester 
correspondent. 


Ls 
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dark, and yet I feet the venom of his spittle still on my 
cheek, that burns at the recollection of the indignity. This 
ie downright pride; if I had been s thonsandth part as 
humble in heart as I pretend to be, I should scarcely have 
felt the insult,—at least, it would have been as little as the 
injury, which I trast bas not been very great... .. Well, 
I promise ‘Saul’ by the 10th of Jane, Southey in the dog- 
days, and Wordsworth next harvest. This I may perform ; 
and I will perform it, untess disappointed by unforeseen and 
inevitable crosses of fate. I have read ‘Saul’ once over, 
and have toiled through Cowley’s ‘ Davideis’ to contrast 
with it. Cowley is incomparably the greater poet: lad he 
‘been born in any other age, he would have been the glory of 
England. and the envy of Italy. Bat I cannot proceed to write 
a line on ‘Saul’ till Saturday or Monday next. Ever since I 
received him, I have almost exclusively devoted my leisure 
moments to other work—the loose feathers that fall from 
the wings of Time, I pick up as I can, while I run after 
him, panting like a greyhound. ... 

“Mr. Bowyer, of Pall Mall, proposing to publish @ most 
superb tribute of the arts in honour of the abolition of the 
African slave trade, wrote to me requesting that I would 
compose # poem on the subject, which be would produce 
with the most splendid embellishments that the pencil or 


graver could bestow! There’s honour for you! ... Am 
I indebted to you for this application? answer me truly. 
“T am your friend, 


« J. Monraouney, 
“ Mr, D. Parken.” 

The closing paragraph of this letter affords the 
earliest allusion to a poetical design which was pre- 
sently to occupy the writer's heart and soul. In a long 
letter to Parken, dated June 11,, and mostly relating to 
the work in hand for the “Eclectic,” he advises the editor 
of the transmission of a review of Sotheby's ‘ Saui,"* 
a religious poem of considerable merit. Speaking of 


* Eclectio Review, vol. iii. p. 684, 
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it to one of the biographers, Montgomery aaid, “ There 
is an exceedingly fine passage extracted from it, which 
is nearly worth the whole of the poem besides; it re- 
presents the spirit that tormented Saul, as the changing 
apparition of what he himself had been at former periods 
of his life: that passage alone,” added he, with con- 
siderable energy, ‘drew me forth, and determined me 
to the critique, and great pains I bestowed upon it.” 

The reviewer commences like an apostle, and de- 
scribes the history of Saul, as “ furnishing the finest 
materials for heroic song, with the peculiar advantage 
of being in general so well understood, as not to require 
the fashionable incumbrance of long notes, that so fre- 
quently aggravate tho price and depreciate the value 
of modern poetry.” He was generally hostile to notes, 
and few are the examples in his own works of such 
“fashionable incumbrances.” ‘* Not any thing,” he 
observed, on one occasion, when a manuscript poem was 
given him to peruse, ‘can be more perplexing to the 
reader, or injurious to the character of the poet, than 
to be obliged to break off from, and probably in the 
middle of, one of the finest passages, when we have 
caught the very spirit of the author, in order to read 
a long note either illustrative of its meaning, or in 
reference to some incidental allusion, We often lose 
much of our sense of the beauty of a poem by the per- 
plexity which a divided attention between text and notes 
occasions.” We could not avoid contrasting this remark 
with an observation once made by Dr. Adam Clarke, 
who said, when the poetical compositions of Sir Walter 
Scott were thd subject of conversation, ‘I seldom read 
all the poetry; the notes to me are the moat valuable 
part of his works.” This dissimilarity in the tastes of 
two eminent men is easily accounted for; one was 
poet, the other a commentator. 

“ue 
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James Montgomery to the Rev. Ignatius Montgomery. 
“Bheffield, June 90, 1807. 
“My pear Beoruer, 

“When St. John was in the spirit on the Lord’s day 
he saw visions of future glory: Iam in the spirit also on 
the Lord's day, and I behold scenes of past happiness, re- 
turning like lovely dreams upon me. I am transported to 
my native country ; I am turned back to infancy, andin the 
morning of life the Sun of Righteousness is rising upon me 
with healing in his wings; elas! how long is it since I aaw 
that aun except ia memory’s melancholy eye! That eye 
often looks behind to dwell for s moment with exquisite 
misery and delight, most ineffably mingled, on the few hours 
of pure joy and peace that I have known since I began to 
‘breathe this air of mortality, that quickly kills every fower 
of bliss which springs in the wilderness of a human heart 
that was once a paradise, but is now overrun with thorns 
and brambles, and chilled and darkened with forests of 
cypress and yew! 

“You are now in the land of my birth, and near the spot 
where I firat saw the light: of how little importance ia it to 
all the world besides, that I was ever born at all! Yet to 
me, how awful is the existence into which I was called with- 
out my own consent, and from which I cannot retire, though 
I were to give myself up to suffering for millions of ages to 
purchase the privilege of annihilation! Here, then, Iam; and 
what I am finally here, I must for ever be. Is it, indeed, in 
my own power to choose between eternal blies, and ever- 
lasting burnings? If it be, it is truly time for me to awake 
and look around me, with an earnestness that will make 
every other concern of life indifferent to me, to see how I 
shali escape the latter and secure the former,—for to the 
one or to the other I am inevitably predestined. I have 
the choice of these two; but I have no other choice, 

“Brother! how is it possible that I should hesitate an 
instant? Why have I not, since I began to write this letter, 
wlready by an act of that faith which is the power of God 
communicated to his creatures, and to which all things are 
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possible, —why have I not already decided my condition for 
eternity? ‘Is there anything more mysterious in the whole 
mystery of iniquity, than that s man shall be deeply, dread- 
fally, convinced of sin, and believe, almost without daring to 
make a reserve, in all the threatenings and judgments of 
God, —yet have no confidence in his promises and declara- 
tions of merey? And this is my case, as nearly as I can 
express it. Yet I do not, and Idare not utterly despair 
when I look at God; but I do and must despair when I 
Took at myself ; and my everlasting state depends upon the 
iseue of the controversy between him and me: if he con- 
quers, I shall be saved—if I prevail against him, I perish. 
“T owe you my warmest thanks for two very affectionate 
letters, the one from Grace Hill, and the other fromAyr. I 
am exceedingly glad that you have had the opportunity of 
changing, for a time, both your place of abode and your daily 
occupations. I know—thongh you never gave me so much of 
your confidence as to tell me so—that you have more em- 
ployment at Grace Hill than your powers can support, without 
frequent and injurious exhaustion both of mind and body: 
it is true that you are in the service of the congregation, 
and He who is the Elder of it has a right to all the services 
that you can render him, and it is your duty —~your privilege, 
Tmean—to spend and to be spent for him. Yet I think your 
brethren ought to lay no beavier burthen upon you, than 
your strength, well put forth, can bear without sinking under 
the weight; for I am sure you will serve them and their 
Master much better by serving them to the eleventh hour, 
than by labouring yourself to death befure the end of the 
fifth; for‘though you may, by a mortal exertion, do more 
work in a given time, you will do less on the whole ; andthe 
Lord’s vineyard is 20 great, and his husbandmen so few and 
#0 feeble, that their lives ought to be precious in their own 
sight, in proportion to the magnitude and fertility of the 
field before them. Good men should not be too impatient 
for their reward; the longer and harder their labour, the 
sweeter their rest will be; and saints, I apprehend, are more 
useful on earth than they are in heaven, according to our 
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received notions of the present being a state of activity, and 
the future a season of repose. In the first, we have not only 
our own souls to save, but, to the utmost of our ability, to be 
the instruments in the hands of the Lord of saving the souls 
of others: whereas in Paradise, though we believe that our 
salvation will be secure beyond the possibility of failure, yet 
we know not that we can be of the smallest service to our 
‘five brethren,’ whom we have left behind us, and whom 
‘we may see hereafter, afar off, in that place where the 
‘rich man’ was, while we are in ‘Abraham’s bosom.’ 
But I am rambling into s strange mysterious round, in which 
all Lnman thought must be for ever bewildered, till the grave 
has revealed to each of us the secrets which we can never 
discover before the appointed time, and which we can never 
afterwards betray, even if we thought we could save the 
world by the divulgement. I hope, with the blessing of that 
God who carried you in the hollow of bis hand through the 
storm that assailed you on your voyage to Scotland, that 
you will be benefited by the change of air and sea bathing. 
I wish I could meet you on the coast of my dear native 
country ; but that is absolutely forbidden at present. My 
temporal concerns are too much in arrear and too com~ 
plicated to permit me to leave them, 

“During the lost two months I have been almost inces- 
santly involved in the tumult and vortex of an electioneering 
contest, of which you will see sufficient in the newspapers. 
It is true that I took no personal share in the warfare, ex- 
cept in the way of my profession; and, being occasionally 
employed by all parties, my office has seldom been cool with 
forging thunderbolts for the combatants to hurl at each 
other, It is over, and the man to whom I wished success 
bas triumphed, though I do not know that his election will 
be of a pin more advantage to me than his defeat would 
have been; but we are ‘careful for many things’ in this 
world, though there is only ‘one thing needful.’ Henry 
Steinhaur arrived last night in Sheffield with a convoy of 
sixteen children from this neighbourhood, who are all 
Fulneck scholars. Some good has accrued from my re- 
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siding in Sheffield. Who knows what eternal consequences 
may result from so many boys and girls hearing the simple 
gospel of Christ crocified preached faithfully to them among 
the Brethren! It warms my cold, and melts my hard heart 
sometimes when I think that I may thus accidentally have 
‘been the cause of promoting the everlasting welfare of some 
of my fellow creatures in this neighbourhood, where I came 
an outcast, and in which I have livedastranger. The new 
newspaper which I so much dreaded has hurt me very little 
as yet; and Iam certainly much leas frightened at it since 
it appeared than I was before it came out, when I expected 
Goliath, but have hitherto only seen his armour-bearer. 
“Yours, &., 
«J. Monreoxcrr. 
Rev, Ignatins Montgomery, Ayr, Scotland.” 

In a letter of the 25th of July, he writes to inform 
Parken that he may shortly expect reviews of Southey’s 
‘Specimens of British Poets,” and of Wordsworth’s 
‘* Lyrical Ballads.” The former of these he transmits in 
a few days, with a note containing a request that the 
editor would oblige him “ by noticing the ‘Chimney 
Sweeper’s Boy,’ in a few lines, making no quotation, 
but only giving the tale such a character as you think 
it deserves. It is not my production,” be adds, “nor 
have I any interest in the sale; but I assure you it has 
affected me to tears more than once in reading it, —and 
it was only written to do good, and does not pretend to 
be poetry.” The author of the tale here mentioned 
was Mr. Samuel Roberis, and this is one of the earliest 
indications of Montgomery's sympathy with him in a 
benevolent aim,—-finally successful,—the abolition of 
the employment of little boys in sweeping chimneys, 


James Montgomery to Joseph Aston. 


“ Sheffield, July 29. 1807. 
“My pear Frrenp, 
“,. .. During the last twelve months, I have been 
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almost wearied out with letter-writing. The temporary lustre 
of my popularity attracted a number of strangers, of dif- 
ferent characters, tastes, and accomplishments, to address 
me under various pretences, and with some I have been led 
into frequent and interesting correspondence, To all Ihave 
endeavoured to be grateful, as I was convinced that some- 
thing beyond idle curiosity had tempted them to break the 
bonds of invisibility, and appear in their own charactera to 
one whom they had only seen by the light of song, and 
whom they were anxious to know as 8 man 25 well as a poet. 
This was, I acknowledge, so flattering to my vanity, and to 
eome better feelings alac, that I yielded to the delightful 
temptation, and became ensnared within a magic circle of 
friends whom I had never seep, and who themselves only 
knew of my existence by my own romantic representations 
of my mind and heart in my poems and letters; but I have 
been compelled from absolute inability of supporting the 
burthen, however pleasing, to break through several links 
of this secret chain, and reduce my regular correspondents 
to as small a number as possible, I assure you, on the faith 
of all our former, and in the hope of our future, and, let me 
say, our eternal friendship, that I have included you in the 
amall and select list, . . . . I will answer your questions in 
the order you have asked them. I know nothing of the suc- 
cess or failure of the third edition of my poems; my book- 

Jers have never informed me how they sol 
never asked them. They printed 2000 copies, and if they 
dispose of them in 2000 years, I must wait patiently for the 
issue, and be thankful for my sbare of the profits—-and for 
all the fame of them—at the end of that period. I cannot 
hope for them to be sold off in two years; and you know the 
Edinburgh Reviewers have prescribed three years as the 
limit of my immortality! ‘You ask how my literary hours 
are now employed? I answer—very indolently and unpro- 
fitably: at the rate I have written since my last volume ap- 
peared, it will be at least three years before I can produce 
another: indeed, I am in no haste to dothat. I care not 
how often I appear before the public in an old shape; and I 
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ecarcely mind how seldom in a new one. I would rather be 
the author of one poem of established and enduring reputa- 
tion, than of all the fugitive pieces of the day, that are like 
sparks among ashee—they glitter only as they go out. I 
have written the ‘ Molehill,’ which you have seen, and 
about half-a-dozen amall pieces, which you have not seen, in 
the last ffteen months. I enclose « copy of the only one of 
the latter which has appeared in print, bat you probably 
may have met with it, as it has been often copied, thongh 
anonymously published. This was very gratifying to me, 
because it proved that my verse can atill command atten- 
tion, even when it is not known to be mine. I allude to 
the ‘Harp of Sorrow.’ I also send you, as a proof of my 
perfect confidence in your fidelity and discretion, the can- 
eelled poem of the ‘Loss of the Locks.’ You understand 
the conditions. You may show it to whompvever yon please, 
at your own house, but it must not pass the threshold ; neither 
the whole, nor any part of it, must, on any accownt, be copied 
by any person. It is not necessary to explain my reasons 
for such rigid injunctions ; and some may think—though 
you will not, because you know better how to eatimate my 
motives—that I am making the poem itself of more conse- 
quence than it is. To snck I would say, I care not of how 
little, consequence it is to them; but it is of great conse- 
quence to me, that my reputation be not injured by its ap- 
pearing, with more faults than it even now has, before the 
public, I know you will be faithful to my feelings and my 
fame, and therefore I commit this trifle to your care. Mr, 
Bowyer has engsggd me to furnish him with a poem on the 
Slave Trade, for new and magnificent national work. 
Campbell and Graham are to be my sasociates, and are each 
to furnish a poem on the same theme. The subject has been 
ploughed, and cropped, and reaped these twenty yeare, and 
it should lie fallow for twenty more, to get a good harvest 
from the soil. But there are some gleanings left. Of the new 
Sheffield newspaper, I have not much reason to complain. 
Iwas dreadfully alarmed at its annunciation ; but its appear 
ance has hitherto been far less formidable than my fears had 
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anticipated it would be: my aale is not at all diminished ; 
and advertisements are as plentiful—or, rather, as few as 
ever. I hate opposition; and am ill qualified to sanction it 
in business. It is well that I am but one, and little money 
will keep me from the workhouse. I verily believe if I 
were as many folks as you are, the parish would either 
lave to take possession, or transport us. As for my spirita, 
I won't plague you with them this time; they are ‘black 
spirits and white, blue epirits and gray,’ as usual...... 
Concerning plays, I will tell you a story, About eight years 
ago I was deeply stage-smitten, not with acting, but with 
plays themselves. I wrote a comedy, and thought it the 
wittiest and most delightful drama that was ever composed. 
Iuent it to London; contrived to get it introduced to Mr. 
Harris, though without any recommendation but my own, 
and I anxiously expected his decision concerning it, which, 
if favourable, I was sure would be at once fame and fortune 
to me. About three months afterwards, I received my 
manuscript back, without any answer or acknowledgment 
whatever: I doubt whether it had ever been read over! 
Bince that time, my mind has changed so much (not in con- 
eequence of that failnre, which only enraged and mortified 
me, but did not cure me of my passion for the drama), that I 
never read any comedies, and seldom ever peep into tra- 
gedies. Shakepeare I have not forsaken entirely, because 
he is a poet of such tranecendant genius; but, except Miss 
Baillie, I read no other dramatist; therefore I am not a 
proper peveon to advise you on the subject you have men- 


tioned. 
“ Your friend, 
“ Mr. Joseph Aston, Manchester.” 


“ J. Mowraommry, 


His lively and intelligent correspondent, Mrs. Skepper, 
who was residing at Merton, in Surrey, writes to ask 
«what bas become of Montgomery t” whose last letter, 
she tells him, “was 80 gloomy that it might have been 
written in the cave of Trophonius;” adding, “I think I 
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told you that Wordsworth and his family spent a month 
with me, and that Coleridge was with us every day. 
They both thought highly of your poetry. Mr. Cole- 
ridge begged that I would present his acknowledgments 
to you for the pleasure he had derived from your works, 
I assure you if you knew how very lightly he holds 
the very beat of the modern poets, you would think 
his praise a very high compliment.” She then, in a 
few lines, admirably hits off the character of her two 
friends: ‘Mr. Wordaworth is one of the most amiable 
men I ever knew; he has great powers in conversation: 
he has thought while other men have talked ; and now, 
when he chooses to talk, I assure you he makes other 
men think. He has mild end modest, yet very firm 
manners~-a perfect consciousness of his own talents 
without any arrogance or affectation, Coleridge talks 
eloquently and incessantly, with the air of a man who 
has been in the habit of haranguing.” 

Amidst his numerous literary engagements, with a 
love of solitude singularly unusual to one in his position, 
and a most sensitive shrinking from contact with his 
fellow men, Montgomery began at this time to take an 
active part— or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to 
say, allowed himself to be brought into intimate official 
connection with several of those associations for the 
promotion of local or general benevolence with which 
his name was ever afterwards identified. Among these 
may be named the “ Society for bettering the Condition 
of the Poor,” by means of a system of district visiting 
from house to house ; and the society, which was formed 
this year, to improve the condition of children employed 
‘by chimney sweepers, and to supersede the necessity of 
employing them ~ objects which the promoters lived to 
see accomplished. Attendance at the meetings of these 
and similar societies led to a lifelong friendship between 
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the poet and two gentlemen, whose names will often 
occur in these pages— Samuel Roberts and George 
Bennet, Eequires. 


James Montgomery to Samuel Roberts, Exg. 
“Dear Sm, 

“T return your simple and truly affecting tale.* It 
epeaks the language of nature, and therefore will be read, and 
understood, and felt by all; and even by those whom the 
most aublime and splendid poetry could not touch, Jam 
confident that it is calculated to make a very lively impres- 
sion; and it will be the fault of those hearts on which that 
impression is made if it be not a lasting one algo. 

“ Your friend, 
“J. Mowrgouxrr.” 


It need hardly be said that the editor of the “ Iris” 
regarded the bombardment of Copenhagen, which took 
place in the month of September this year, with even 
stronger emotions of regret than he had experienced, in 
common with so many other of his countrymen, on the 
destruction of the Danish fleet in 1801, Six years after- 
wards, when adverting to the havoc produced among 
the British ships of the line, by a tremendous storm in 
the North Seas, and the probable exultation of the 
Danes in witnessing what they might well deem a re- 
tributive calamity on the former spoliators of their 
shipping and city, the editor said, “ That such cause 
for joy in the misfortunes of our countrymen should 
ever have been afforded to a people who, even in the 
lying cant of politics, were never called our ‘natura 
enemies,’ is more to be deplored than any single act 
of any ministry since the war began — for we can never 
consider the burning of Copenhagen as an act of the 

* Chimney Sweeper’s Boy, « tale in rhyme: sixth edition, pub- 
lished in * Chimney Sweeper’s Friend,’ 1824.” 
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British nation.” The closing sentiment has latterly 
been applied by e learned Danish author, almost in the 
same words, to the memorable affair of 1801. But 
whatever difference of opinion may exist in this coun- 
try relative to the policy which dictated the battle in 
Copenbagen Roads, and however we may concede to 
Danish writers some ground for the assertion that the 
English nation “deplored the attitude of hostility” 
assumed by the government on that occasion®, it will 
for ever remain “an unshaken article of faith among 
the British people that Nelson then gained a brilliant 
victory.” 

“Gather up the fragments” —here is one, which, 
although without either title or date, belongs to this 
period, and is, at least, a fragment which indicates the 
motion of a “broken and contrite heart.” 


“I stir the ashes of my mind, 
And here and there a sparkle find 
‘That leaps into 2 moment's light, 
Then dwindles down again in night, 
Yet burns a fire within my breast, 
Which cannot quench and will not rest ; 
O, for a sudden, secret rent, 
In this hard heart to give it vent! 
O, for a gale of heaveuly breath, 
To quicken life again from death!” 

M8. 

It ought to be mentioned that, at the time when 
Montgomery began to attend the Methodist chapel, the 
Wealeyan pulpits in Sheffield were filled, inter alios, by 
three or four preachers of remarkable character. The 
Rev. William Bramwell was 4 man of singular energy, of 
untiring zeal, and of one work: prayer, indeed, ap- 
peared to be his vital breath ; and his word as a preacher 


* Woreaae’s “Danes and Norwegians,” 185, 188. 
VOL, I. uM 
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came with auch power, that, as Montgomery ssid, he 
would often grasp and wring the very soul of his hearers; 
and his success in his vocation was as signal as his faith 
was energetic. 

An entire contrast to Mr. Bramwell in every thing 
except devotion to the service of their common Maa- 
ter, waa the Rev. William Edward Miller. He was the 
son of Dr. Miller, the organist and historian of Don- 
caster, whose musical taste he inherited, displaying a 
power of execution on the violin that sometimes drew 
enthusiastic praise from his admirers, He came to 
Sheffield, where he resided some time as a teacher of 
music, till, attracted by the noise of certain “ revivals,” 
or prayer-meetings, in Norfolk Street Chapel, he one 
night ventured in— was arrested — convinced — con- 
verted —-and became a Methodist preacher! In his 
new character he displayed at least all his wonted fer- 
vour and earnestness, The hymn tunes and holy 
songs of his Christian profession were as the “ wings 
of a dove” to his often enraptured spirit, He was, 
perhaps, one of the most seraphic declaimers in the 
body to which he belonged; and enforced more fre- 
quently, if not more successfully, than any of his 
brethren, the litigated doctrine of “ Christian perfee- 
tion ;” his entire life and conversation being in beautiful 
accordance with his pulpit ministrations, 

Differing from both his colleagues in almost all points 
except in their devotional zeal, was the Rev. Willian 
Miles, the author of a “ Chronological History of the 
Methodists,” a work, the title of which is alone suf- 
ficient to indicate a mind of a calmer order, Asan 
Irishman, he had some of the impulsive energy of his 
countrymen; and as @ preacher, he was equally ad- 
mired and beloved by the more intelligent membera of 
his congregation; while to Montgomery he presented 
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the accidental charm of having known and conversed 
with Ireland's sweetest poetess—Mrs. Tighe.* And 
while his conacience wan stirred, his spirit warmed, and 
his mind expanded by these ministers, his taste was 
gratified by the chaste and fervid eloquence of the 
Rev. Robert Newton, the Apollos of modern Metho- 
dism. Other preachers might be named; but we men- 
tion these four es having had at this period a more 
immediate influence on the susceptible religious cha- 
racter of the Sheffield poet at a critical moment of his 
spiritual history. It was not, however, we believe, 
until a somewhat later period, that he had much per- 
aonal intercourse with, or freely “ opened his mind” 
in spiritual conversation to any of the men whose pulpit 
ministrations he attended. 

One of these, the Rev. Walter Griffith, —of whom we 
have often heard Montgomery speak kindly, —- when 
leaving the town, in the autumn of this year, com- 
mended him to the Christian care of his successor, a 
well known and excellent preacher, who afterwards 
exercised an influence in the affairs of Methodism, un- 
paralleled since the days of Wesley. Mr. Griffith 
said, in the letter presented to the poet by the Rev. 
Jabez Bunting — 


“My principal reason for introducing him to you is the 
hope I have that he will, by the blessing of our gracious 
Lord, be rendered useful to you. I have often thought of, 
and often felt a wish to hear of your having risen above 
your discouragements into the enjoyments of true religion. 
Should this be the case, my brother Bunting will, I doubt 
not, help you forward; or should you still be cast down, 
his tender, affectionate mind will sympathise with you in 
your sorrows.”—August 22. 


* Author of “Pryche.” 
ud 
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Of the state of his religious feelings at this period, 
we have direct evidence in the letter to Mr. and Mrs, 
Ignatius Montgomery, already given ; and while there 
is reason to believe that he was still harassed with 
‘doubts and fears” relative to his scceptance with 
God, as @ prodigal returning to his heavenly Father, it 
in gratifying to find that his Moravian friends, from 
whom he was locally separated by circumstances, were 
not less solicitous for his spiritual welfere, than those 
zealous preachers and their pious townsmen, with 
whom he now frequently, if not statedly, joined in re- 
ligious worship. The Rev. C, A. Publman, one of the 
Brethren’s ministers, then residing at Mirfield, in a 
letter to the poet, dated Sept. 14., says :— 


“© how shall I rejoices to hear that the horizon of your 
sou! is serene and unclouded ; that doubts and scruples have 
ceased to agitate your seeking mind ; and that you have fully 
found again that unseen but ever-present Friend, whose hand 
has been on you for good thus far; who was the comfort of 
your earliest day; the dawning of whose love you once 
felt—which love alone can smooth the path of life, cheer 
our gloomy hours, and make the approach of death not to 
be dreaded! Pardon the liberty I take; my anxious con- 
cern for your happiness must plead my excuse, and my own 
experience makes me thus speak.... Convinced I was a 
sinner, and stood in need of a Saviour, I flew to Jesus— 
simply and child-like: need I tell you the consequence? O 
my friend! do likewise; be a child eguin, in seeking safety 
in the arms of your Saviour, and there yon will find rest for 
your weary soul.” 


The review of Southey’s “Specimens” was pub- 
lished in the “ Eclectic” for October." It is a mas- 


© Eolectio Review, vol. ii. p. 845. 
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terly and discriminating article, and will repay an 
attentive perusal. The following extract will show 
how anxiously Montgomery laboured in all that he 
wrote, even in reviews, not only to defend Christianity 
in general, but to set forth the advantages of its per- 
sonal enjoyment and operative influence. 


“Mr. Southey’s sneers,” says he, “in the following pas- 
sage, are unworthy of him :—— 

“*¢The school of Sternhold and Hopkins was established 
—2 school in which the succession of masters has been an- 
interrupted; the fanatics of our own days being as much 
edified as the psabn-singers of King Edward's, with godly 
songs, and the sorrowful sobs of simple sinners. Poetry 
gained nothing by these effoits, but bappily it lost nothing. 
In Scotland, where fanaticism eventually triumphed, the 
fine arts were extirpated; John Knox was the Herbert of 
the Reformation.’ 

“Tt is easy to comprehend whom the writer means by 
“the fanatics of our deya;’ but if Mr, Southey will have 
the candour to examine the hymn-books of the Dissenters 
and Methodista, he will find that Watte, Doddridge, the 
two Wesleys, Newton, and Cowper, were not of the achool 
of Sternhold and Hopkins; and as he seems wretchedly 
ignorant on this part of his subject, it may be useful to in- 
form him, that the doggerel lnys of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
and the more insipid strains of Nahum Tate and Nicholas 
Brady (with whose Christian names he makes himself 
in another place, as if they were responsible for what their 
godfathers and godmothere did for them), never descend to 
low as the conventicle, but are sung in churches and cathe- 
Grals, before bishops and prebendaries, lords and ladies, and 
all the fashionable world of the establishment, who certainly 
do not deserve the opprobrious appellation of fanates. But 
if religion has not been much honoured by poeta, it is to 
their disgrace, and ought not to be mentioned to her dispa- 
ragement. Iu the poetry of Milton, Young, and Cowper 
degraded or exalted by their piety?” 

us 
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However the reviewer might have to censure the 
“ aneers” and “ sarcasms” of Mr. Southey at this pe- 
Tiod, he lived long enough to believe that a change for 
the better had taken place in the Christian views of 
the worthy laureate, as will appear from the following 
remarks: — Montgomery: “1 had a correspondence 
with Mr. Southey on religious subjects. He regretted 
that he bad been sceptically inclined when young, but 
was happy to state that a considerable change had taken 
place in his views and feelings; and though he could 
not class himself with any particular denomination of 
Christian believers, yet he could conscientiously style 
himself a seeker. In my answer to this, I adopted the 
apostolical method, and assured him thet they that sesk 
shall find, He further expressed the pleasure which he 
frequently experienced in bending before the family 
altar with his wife and children, and pouring out his 
aoul in prayer to the Father of spirits.” Koeerett: “It 
was very different with him when he wrote — 


“ ¢Go thou and seek the house of prayer! 
I to the woodlands bend my way, 
And meet Rezreiow there.’* 


Indeed, the public must perceive in his writings a 
marked contrast between his former and his latter self. 
His ‘ Roderick, the Last of the Goths’ exhibits some 
fine penitential expressions, as well as pure and ele~ 
vated evangelical strains—making allowance for the 
popish faith of Roderick; and few men, if any, could 
have entered so luminously, deeply, and feelingly into 
the subject, who had not previously experienced some- 
thing of the kind, and whose minds had not been 
imbued with religious truth.” 


® Southey’s Poems, vol. i. p. 130., 1797. 
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Montgomery, in this review, expreasea his astonish- 
ment that Mr. Southey has not printed any “ Speci- 
mens” of the poetry of Dr. Doddridge, Dr. Watts, or 
the two Wesleys, and briefly gives his own opinion of 
the character of Charles Wesley as a poet. The fol- 
lowing sre minutes of a conversation: — Montgomery : 
Charles Wesley was very unequal; for while he 
strikingly excelled in some, he was slovenly in other 
of his compositions. He published too many hyrons; 
he would have been more successful if he had been 
more sparing.” Taking down a volume—“ There,” 
continued he, pointing to the pages, ‘‘are two hymns 
in his very first style. Where the compilers have met 
with them, I know not, for I never saw them in any of 
Mr. Wealey’s ‘ Collections;’ and yet I have no doubt 
of their genuineness ; indeed, if Charles Wesiey’s name 
had not been affixed to them, I conld lmve vouched for 
them as his.” He then read them, and coming to the 
second stanza, said, “ Here is a happy illustration, — 


«“* My comforts all are blasted, 

‘My comforter is gone: 
The joy which ones I tasted, 
© that I ne’er had known! 
‘The gourd which soothed my anguish, 
Is withered o’er my head, 
And faint with grief I languish, 

. To sink among the dead.’” 


After reading the intervening lines, he proceeded 
with,— 
“No heart-distracting passion 
Is there to break my peace; 
But joy without onmantiea, 
And love without excess.” 


“The last thought,” said he, “is extremely beau- 
ue 
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tiful ; and these two hymns exceed everything he ever 
wrote for pathos and simplicity; he winds up the pas- 
sions to the highest pitch, and then, at the close, the 
whole goes off in a rapture.” New charms were added 
to the hymne by the plaintively impressive tone of his 
voice: and, to say nothing of their poetic qualities, they 
were expressive apparently of Montgomery's own state 
of mind at the time; for he seemed to dwell upon 
them, and to cherish the feelings they are calculated to 
inspire. 

He mentioned at the same time the two volumes of 
«Short Poems, on Select Scripture Passages,” published 
by Charles Wesley, end the three volumes of ‘ Mis~ 
eellaneous Poems” published by his brother John: to both 
these works he refers in his review of Southey’s “Spe- 
cimens.” Rev. Thomas Smith: “Was not Charles Wesley 
the translator of ‘Eupolis; his Hymn to the Creator ?’” 
Everett: “ No, sir; it wes translated from the Greek 
by his father, Samuel Wesley.” Montgomery: And 
in that translation he has given us one of his finest 
pieces.” Smith: “Is it not a remarkable circumstance 
that the original has never been found? that no one 
can give any account of it?” Montgomery: * It cer- 
tainly is unaccoontable. That there has been a Greek. 
hymn from which it has been taken, can hardly be a 
question; but it was doubtless the forgery of some 
later age.” Everett: ‘* The hymn itself farnishes evi- 
dence sufficient that Mr. Wesley was imposed upon, 
It is too Christian for Heathenism: at least, there is 
too much of the correct thinking of Judaism, relative 
to the Supreme Being, for a pagan.” Montgomery : 
Seneca, Plato, and other heathen moralists and phi- 
losophers, have proceeded far, but Eupolis certainly 
exceeds them all.” Calling upon Mr. Montgomery 
two or three days after, he produced the volume of 
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Mr. Wesley's Moral and Sacred Poems,” in which 
the hymn of Eupolis stands first*; and on turning over 
a number of pages, he asked, pointing to a piece en- 
titled the ‘ Myatery of Life,” “Do you know anything 
of that?” Zoerett: “I do not recollect it at present. 
‘Whose composition is it?” Montgomery: “ Mr.Gam- 
bold’s, a Moravian bishop.” Everett: ‘1 know him well 
asa writer, and as the author of ‘ Ignatius ;’ but I am 
not acquainted with that piece. What are its peculiar 
characteristics?” Montgomery: “ It is remarkable for 
depth of thought, in quantity and quality. Every 
thing connected with man— whence came [t — what 
am If—whither am I going? and such like momen- 
tous questions, are forcibly and finely evoked and 
answered. It leads you to ask, independent of these 
hands, feet, and eyes, and of the whole body, what is 
there within? I have met with few pieces in which 
there is so much naked thought.” 


* He has been considered the author of the poem: but having 
read it with attention, and also the remarks of Dr. Clarke upon it 
in his “ Weasley Family,” I cannot admit that even he has quite 
settled the questions of originality and authorship. I think the 
versification is wholly unlike that of any known composition by the 
venerable rector of Epworth : and almost as little does the Platonic 
sentimentality of the poem resemble anything which bears the 
name of his daughter, Mrs. Wright; though, if it had really = 
‘Wealeyan origin, this highly accomplished lady is more likely to 
have conceived and executed such # work than her father. As to 
ita merits, every person who reads it will be disposed to agree with 
Dr. Clarke, that “it may be considered as a fine, and in general 
very successful, attempt to imitate a Greek poct;” at the same 
time, it is probable but few will, with the learned Biblical anno- 
tator, “believe it to be, without exception, the finest poem in the 
English language." —J. H. 
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James Montgomery to Daniel Parken. 


“Sheffield, Nov. 9. 1807. 

“My Dear Fermxp, 

“T take the earliest opportunity of sending you my 
friend’a remarks on Joinville, which you will read with all 
the candour, and adjudge with all the fairness, thatthe author 
could desire. 

“YI inolose also two unpublished poems of mine, Of the 
first, ‘Bolebill Trees,’ I will say nothing: of the second, 
(MS.), Ihave no hesitation to inform you that it has been 
very minutely criticised by some of my most zealous friends, 
and certain parta of it severely blamed. I ask no mercy 
of you; I know that there are faults enough in it to please 
even the Edinburgh Reviewers, and beauties to provoke 
their utmost spleen. You are at liberty to read these effu- 
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sions to whom you please among your friends; but they are 
not for mere aeguaintance. I only enjoin you not to permit 
any one to copy either piece, and it would oblige me the 
more if you would not lend them ont of your sight, These, 
with the ‘ Molehill,’ which you have seen, and three or four 
emaller unpublished pieces, are all my poetical productions 
since my volume was published ; thanks to your unremitting 
fisil that threshes my brains to chaff with criticism! I have 
besides these worked out between three and four hundred 
lines on the Slave Trade; but I hardly dare mention these; 
they never can pay me in fame or profit the pains they have 
cost me, and the precious hours they have wasted, and yet 
Teometimes think it will be my best poem: till it is finished, 
however, I alternately exult and abudder over it. It has 
already afforded me more delight and inflicted more torture 
on my hopes and fears than any piece I ever composed. I 
ought to have told you before that ‘Zembo and Nils’ was 
a jovenile essay*, vamped up again, with more trouble than 
the poem was worth: I thought, however, that it was not an 
every-day story told in common-place language. You seo 
how loosely and widely I have written; and, though it is 
Monday night, I could have found time to have written close 
and full; but alas! my heart is in the dust, and my head 
Ties upon it like a gravestone. I am very, very low, and 
God only can raisome up. May his Almighty arm be your 


everlasting upholder ! 
“ Farewell, your friend, 
“J. Monrcommnr.” 


In the preceding letter Montgomery mentions besides 
the “ Molehill,” two poems, which, justly as they have 
been admired for their intrinsic merits, are still more 
intereating as the memorials of personal friendship. 

The graceful stanzas entitled “ Bolebill Trees”} were, 


* Originally printed in the “ Whisperer.” 
t Works, p. 284. 
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as appeared from the original head-note, identified with 
a spot “where the writer had spent many happy 
hours.” Soon after the appearance of the Rev. Robert 
Hall's celebrated sermon on ‘Modern Infidelity,” in 
1800, Montgomery was employed by Robert Mower, 
Esq., of Barlow Woodseats, to print an abstract of that 
discourse for circulation among his rustic neighbours; 
and afterwards, in 1805, a pamphlet of “ Inferences 
drawn from Ancient History, applicable to the Present 
Timea.” These transactions laid the foundation of a 
lasting friendship; and the poet became a frequent 
visitor at the residence of the worthy, but somewhat 
eccentric, ‘Squire Mower,” at his very secluded reai- 
dence, in a deep and beautifully wooded valley, about 
amidway between Sheffield and Chesterfield.t With 
Mrs. Mower, her two sons, and two daughters, Mont- 
gomery was an especial favourite; andno wonder, seeing 
that he brought along with his acknowledged literary 
taste, a perfect frankness and trustworthiness of cha- 
racter, which at once inspired and returned confidence. 
Hence he was consulted as a wise and willing adviser 
under all circumstances, One of the sons evinced 4 
talent for literature, in connection with which he often 


* I was his custom to invite » number of his poorer neighbours 
to dine with him on Christmas day ; and on one of these occanions 
—if not oftener—esch guest found a piece of gold under his 
plate! 

+ As Woodsests was nearly ten miles from Sheffield, the post 
commonly went there on horseback: on one of these occasions he 
had ridden down the somewhat steep road through Piperwood, with 
a degree of slowness and caution that could hardly bave been 
grester “had he been made of glass,” and was returning the same 
way with similar watiness, when he was not « little abashed for 
his own horsemanship, to meet = young fellow trotting down the 
stony descent with his back foremost, and his hesd towards the 
tail of his atood! 
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eought the assistance and enjoyed the counsels of the 
family friend. The elder daughter was a frank, intel- 
ligent, and accomplished maiden, who showed her heart 
in her countenance; for her, Montgomery wrote the 
verses ‘To Agnes,” * and the lines from “ A Daughter 
to a Mother, on her Birthday.”+ ‘ Many persons,” 
said a relative of bers to us since the poet’s death, 
“thought he would have married Charlotte Mower, they 
always appeared so fond of each other ;” and this notion 
was certainly not confined to mere vulgar gossips: on 
the other hand, we are bound to say that it does not 
receive the slightest countenance from what we have 
seen of their correspondence. Mr. Mower died in 1811; 
and his worthy relict in 1822, when Woodseats passed 
to another branch of the family, and Montgomery's 
connection with the locality, though not with the rem- 
nant of those who had endeared it to him, altogether 
ceased. 


* Works, p. 283. Charlotte (poetic? Agnes) was married to 
Samuel Thorold, Esq., of Wellam, co. Notts. She died 1897, 
aged 57. 

¢ Works, p. 292. 

+ The Mowers had jong been settled st Barlow. In the barying 
ground, and immediately opposite the porch of the ancient chapel, 
there is a railed enclosure, within which stand six or eight moss- 
grown table tombe, bearing the family name, and dating at least 
two hundred years back : while inside the sacred edifice, their bene- 
factions are recorded on the tableta,—and even the sacramental 
plate iteelf testifies of their memory and munificence. Perhaps, 
however, the greenest—certainly the most conspicuous and valu- 
able—memorial of their worth is the free school and master’s house 
at Bolebijl. About 1780, the master of this school was Mr. Good- 
win, father of the first, and grandfather of the late Reverend 
Edward Goodwin, both of Shefiteld: that worthy man planted 
about the school-ground the sycamores, which for nearly 2 cen- 
tury have formed 20 conspicuous a landmark for many miles 
svound ; and which, baving once narrowly escaped being cut: down 
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Between the hearty congratulations of Montgomery's 
literary friends on the success of his poems on the one 
hand, and the insolent attack of the northern critic on 
the other, the still small voice of “ A Female whom 
Sickness had reconciled to the Notes of Sorrow,” more 
than once reached him in his seclusion. How he was 
affected by there communications may be seen from 
the lines dedicated to the memory of the writer, who 
died soon afterwards, when her name and merits were 
disclosed to him by some of her surviving friends. These 
‘by some barbarous official, are destined to flourish perennially in 
one of the most pleasing ttle poems which ever came from Mont- 
gomery’s pen 
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lines in their published form bear at the head of the 
title “M.S."*, usually taken to indicate simply “ Me- 
morize Sacra,” a common formula of mortuary inscrip- 
tions; but they are also the initials of Mary Stecvens, 
an amiable young Quaker lady. The letters which 
had been addressed to her falling into the hands of the 
late Hugh Chudleigh Standert, who had just commenced 
the practice of his profession as a surgeon at Taunton, 
that gentleman, as well as his friend Mr. Robert 
Young, then a banker in the same town, wrote to 
Montgomery, giving him an account of the deceased; 
thus commencing a correspondence which waa long 
kept up. Mr. Standert occasionally used his pen in 
the pages of polite literature, and also, we believe, in 
the service of his own profession; his friend Young 
meanwhile removing to London, where he died, 

M. S. was not the only female whom sorrow led at 
this time to make her admiration of the poet's verses 
the prelude to a claim on his personal sympathies. A 
tale of misfortune was brought to him in a long letter 
from Mra, Le Noir, of Reading, who rejoices to have’ 
found out that “‘ Alessus” is Mr. Montgomery. “He isa 
printer; I am as much of one as & woman can be— 
being a partner in euch a trade; he is a poet, Iam 
the daughter of one, with some slight pretensions to 
thyming myself: but he is unfortunate—ah ! there I 
can match him indeed. Iam one of two daughters of 
the late Christopher Smart, of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, an unfortunate poet: I hardly remember him; 
his mind was early disordered, and his fortunes always 
so. He died within the rules of the King’s Bench. 
My mother carried on, with her eldest brother, the 
‘business of printing and bookselling in this town, which 


* Works, p. 287 
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had been her father’s.” And then followed a history of 
personal and family disasters more than sufficient to 
induce Montgomery to receive and pay for a volume, 
“although merely a novel,” from the pen of his corre- 
spondent. 

Dayes, the artist, has noticed in his “Tour” ® the 
scenery at a spot called Smithy Wood Bottom,” about 
two miles south of Sheffield; it was during a solitary 
walk through this once pleasant glen, that the moralis- 
ing poem entitled the “ Molehill” + was suggested, and 
partly composed. Montgomery had frequently noticed 
on the green sward the clusters of earth-casts, but he 
had never seen at work the animal which thus 
“scoops with curious toil her subterranean bed:” nor 
had he ever seen @ mole-trap, with the description of 
which he was much amused, This piece, and the 
 Cast-away Ship,” to which he added a “ Sequel” in 
1810, were originally published in Dr, Aikin’s  Athe- 
neeum.” 

‘The verses on “ Pope’s Willow”§ were written for the 
Rev. Dr. Philipps of Sheffield, and by him carefully 
preserved as long‘as he lived, in au urn, which had been 
made from 4 portion of the trunk of the celebrated 
Twickenham tree. 

Among Montgomery’s correspondents at this period 
was R. H. Cromek, s respectable engraver, but better 
known as having suggested Stothard’s celebrated pic- 
ture the ‘ Pilgrimage to Canterbury.” He was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the postry of Chaucer, of 
Montgomery, and especially of Burns; besides, he 
wrote ‘a good letter,” autograph included; which ia 
more than can be said of every artist; although some 


* Page 16, f Works, p. 285, 
t Ibid. p. o22. § Ibid. p. 978, 
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manifest as much surprise at finding that a person may 
engrave, who does not write “a fair hand,” as Crabbe 
does, to find that the rustic who makes a straight line 
a mile long with his plough in the fleld, cannot do the 
same for an inch or two with his pen, when signing his 
name to his marriage in the parish register! On New 
Year's Day, Cromek called upon Montgomery, on his 
way to the “Land of Burns,” in that quest after 
“relics” of the Ayrsbixe poet which, perhaps, was 
rather éoo successful. He had announced his intention 
to visit Sheffield, in a note containing the following 
lively passage : — 


“TI must now fell you that I have taken s very great free~ 
dom with your name—I have affixed it to one of my own 
productions -—I have called my sweet little girl after an 
author whose poetry hes again and again thrilled my heart. 
‘What may be the fate of this little sprout of thé most ardent 
reciprocal affection, Heaven only can tell. This I know, 
that, at present, when I sit and watch her on her mother’s 
lap, I have sensations that I would not exchange for an 
universet Whether a new feeling has been created in my 
‘bosom, or an old and dormant one brushed up, I cannot just 
now determine; but I feel a pulse at my heart that I hope 
‘will beat there to the lest moment of my existence, Poor 
Maria Montgomery! receive the benediction of a friend—of 
a father, in the unpublished words of the Prince of Poeta :— 


‘** Gude grant that thou may ay inherit, 
Thy mither’s person, grace an’ merit, 
An’ thy poor worthless dadie’s spirit 

Without his failins; 
*Twill please him mair to hear an’ see it 
Than stocket mailins.’ 

“Thad at my christening, 8 fortnight since, a small and 
select party—my good friend Hopwood, a part of his family, 
and Chantrey, Ihad the pleasure of proposing and drinking 

VoL. II, x 
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heartily your health, and the health of the Misses Gales. 
Homer's gods and goddesses never drank their nectar with 
more glee.” 


Cromek’s child was not the only one to which a 
parent gave the name of “ Montgomery,” in baptism, 
as an evidence of respect for the Sheffield poet. 

A similar compliment was paid to him in 1848 by 
one of his admirers in Leeds, who, after hesitating some 
time, at length announced to Montgomery the liberty 
he had taken with his name, The latter, in his reply, 
said :—~ 

“Though it was very considerate of you to keep back 
your letter six months, you did well to send it at last under 
the impression which you so candidly state, and which I 
hope will not be quite disappointed in the result . . . 


“On the Baptism of the Son of Mr. Kirkby, of Elmwood 

Grove, near Leeds, by the name of James Montgomery. 

The name which to your son is given, 
‘When writ on earth be writ in Heaven, 
And the ‘new name,’ on that ‘ white stone,’ * 
‘Which Christ bestows upon his own, 
Through time and death, his passport be, 
‘To life and immortality. 
« J. Mowrcommer. 
« Sheffield, Oct. 2, 1848.” 

Cromek called upon Montgomery on his way back 
to London, and not only gave him an entertaining ac- 
count of his adventures in Scotland as a “ relic hunter,” 
an and enthusiastic description of Stothard’s picture, 
but was deeply interested with the conversation of 
our friend relative to the poetical beauties of the 
highly picturesque scene, so successfully portrayed 
by the artist, Holand: “It is, I believe, generally 


# Bev. i. 17. 
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understood that Cromek’s pilgrimage to the land of 
Burns was a very fortunate one for him, in a pecuniary 
point of view t” Montgomery: “ It was so: indeed he was 
little prepared— highly as he estimated the reliques— 
to receive 500%. for the volume, as published by Cadell 
and Davies; but they well knew what they were about, 
and lost nothing by,their liberality.”, Holland: “ Cromek, 
although he detected some of the impositions of Burns, 
in having passed off his own verses as parts of old songs, 
allowed his love of traditionary Scottish ballad poetry 
to expose him to be duped by a series of fictitious 
pieces composed by Allan Cunningham, at that time a 
young man, working as a stone-mason on the banks of 
the Nith.” Monigomery : ‘‘I was long ago made aware of 
that circumstance ; and I have always felt it acting asa 
drawback on my estimate of the moral integrity of Cun- 
ningham.” Holland: ‘1 am glad to find my own view 
of the disingenuousness of that transaction corroborated. 
‘by your opinion, Some persons may regard the trick 
of the Nithsdale post merely as an evidence of great 
ingenuity, or, at the worst, as a good literary joke: but 
T confess it appears to me very like an abuse of that 
unsuspecting confidence which one man of genius too 
implicitly placed in the formal testimony of another.” * 
It is curious, that about the same time that ‘ honest 
Allan,” a shrewd Scotchman, was imposing spurious 
songs upon the unsuspecting Yorkshire collector, a 
Durham gentleman of far higher literary pretensious, 


* In 1847, these poems were reprinted by a son of Mr. Cunning- 
hham's, who docs not appear to be conscious of any impropriety 
in the circumstances of deception which attended theit earliest 
appearance. The same may be said of the republication of the 
spurious ballads given by Sartees to Sir Walter Scott: unlem, 
indeed, which is very probable, he never became sware of the 
deoeption practised upon him. 
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the late Mr. Surtees, was in like manner deceiving the 
astute and critical Walter Scott with ancient border 
ballads, the productiona of his own pen! Cromek pro- 
mised to give Montgomery a copy of the “ Pilgrimage 
to Canterbury ;” but as he died long before the engraving 
was finished, his widow faithfully fulfilled her husband's 
intention ; and a “ proof impression” of this beautiful 
work of art occupied a conspicuous place in the sitting 
room of our poet, as it did also in that of Sir Walter 
Scott; indeed, as Mrs, Bray says*, ‘* Few houses where 
the master has a library, or has any pretensions to a 
love or knowledge of the fine arts, are without the 
print, framed, and hung in a conspicuous place.” 

Montgomery's pen was exercised through several 
numbers of the “ Iris” at the commencement of this 
year in animadverting on Cobbett’s “ Vindication of 
War.” He regarded Cobbett, at this time, as “ un- 
questionably the ablest political writer of the day;” 
but, in consequence of his vacillating opinions and 
political inconsistencies, he already thought meanly of 
the man, and still more so when, after serving almost 
every party in turn without being faithful to any, ho 
was at last deservedly despised by all. 


“Tn some points, however,” says Montgomery (Oct. 20, 
1807), “we must acknowledge his immutable consistency ; 
—he has ever been the enemy of extended commerce, the 
knight-errant of military glory, the advocate of populer 
ignorance, and the champion of merciless warfare.” 


On all these subjects, the opinions of Cobbett and 
the sentiments of Montgomery, were the antipodes of 
each other, as the pages of the “Iris,” amply testify. 
It was especially as the advocate for peace, that Mont- 


* © Life of Stothard ;" wheie will be found a perticular account 
of the origin and progress both of the picture and the engraving. 
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gomery, during the long period of his editorship, mani- 
fested an unwavering consistency, neither his pen, bis 
conversation, nor his practice, ever belying the motto 
prefixed to his newspaper. We transcribe a single 
passage from his answer to Cobbett, who had argued 
that war was necessary to call forth the exercise of the 
heroic virtues! 


“Yet, utterly denying the necessity of war, we contend 
that, ‘in the present state of the world,’ there are as many 
occasions in peace that give birth, energy, and employment 
to these virtues as can be truly useful to mankind. Is 
there no courage displayed in rescuing our fellow crea- 
tures from shipwreck and from flames? None in visiting, 
at the peril of health and of life itself, the haunts of 
infectious disease? Is there no heroism in the resistance of 
petty as well as of powerful oppression at home? None in 
enterprising adventures of discovery abroad? Is there no 
fortitude in quietly enduring the common calamities of life? 
No magnanimity in abstaining from vindictive violence, 
overcoming evil by good, and patiently outliving the malice 
of slander ?* Or are these noble and onnobling virtues con- 
fined to man, since he alone ought to be ‘personally engaged’ 
in war? No! some of the sublimest examples of courage in 
encountering and fortitude in bearing the most appalling 
dangers, and the most cruel sufferings, remain recorded in 
the history of woman; millions mare, performed by her in 
unostentatious privacy, have never been recorded at all by 


* It will perhaps surprise some persons to learn that in thir 
Montgomery seems merely to have echoed the “right royal" 
opinion of one who bas been much and often blamet av enter- 
taining very different sentiments, King George the Third, in 
8 letter to Bishop Hurd, July 23. 1782, avows “an ides, that, if 
ever mankind reflect, they must allow that those who encourage 
religion, virtue, and literature, deserve as mnch solid praise as 
those who disturb the world, and commit all the horrors of war to 
gain the reputation of being heroes.” —Beniley's Mescellany, vol. 
xxvi. p. $82, 

a3 
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‘ungenerous and ungrateful man; who in all ages has been 
jealous to monopolize to himself the credit of those magnifi- 
cent qualities. The courage of the warrior in battle is not 
greater than the heroiam of woman in love; his loyalty 
cannot exceed her constancy, even when most wantonly 
tempted or most wickedly assailed. Tho sacrifice of him 
who leaves his country and friends, with the blessing of both 
on his head, in the joyful hope of returning to them covered 
with laurels and enriched with spoils, must not be named 
in comparison with the sacrifices of Aer who abandons her 
home and connections in deapair of ever beholding them 
again, to follow a lover unworthy of her sffection—an exile, 
an outlaw—all over the world. The hardships of a win- 
ter campaign in the forests and morassea of Poland are 
leas harassing and henrt-breahing than the miseries which 
woman ~~ weak, willing, uncomplaining woman —suffers, by 
day and by night, in the solitude and gloom of a sick cham- 
ber ; tenderly, anxiously, watching for weeks and months, 
aud years (as we have Anown é¢*), every look, every motion 


* We do not know to what or whether to sny particular in- 
stance of female fidelity and tenderness, Montgomery here alludes 
as having come within his personal knowledge. He once mentioned 
the subject to us in general terms, when speaking of his intention 
to bave written a poem on the subject of “Woman.” We do, how- 
ever, recollect him mentioning an instance fourteen years after 
wards, to which the expressions in the text too sadly applied. 
Agnes, only daughter of the Rev. John Steinhaver, » Moravian 
minister, was married, in June 1808, to the Rev. Ignatius Mont- 
gomery, of Gracehill, near Ballymena, Ireland. Holland: “ Your 
sister-in-law appears to be a ledy of very superior mental ac- 
complishments.” Montgomery : “There are others besides you who 
think #0; and, I assure you, I am one of the number. My brother 
has now (June 1822) been unable to leave his bed for several 
monthe, aud it is traly affecting to witness the self-devotion of this 
excellent woman. in herattention to such an afflicted creature. In 
her solicitade to minister to his comfort and alleviate his sufferings, 
she willingly foregoes, except in the sick chamber, the exercize of 
those fine talents which sre celculated to moke her the delight 
and admiration of sll around her.” 
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of an afflicted husband or a declining child. These are not 
exaggerated pictures of the heroic worth of woman. Every 
heart that has warmed at the embrace of a mother, or fiut- 
tered at the known footatep of the gentlest of friends, will 
‘bear testimony to the truth of onr representations. Mr, 
Cobbett may reply, that woman és sometimes ‘personally 
engaged’ in war, in following her hero to the field of con- 
ftict, and in nursing him while he lies wounded and disabled 
in his tent, The advocate of war is welcome to all the 
benefit which such a fact can afford him, in proof of the 
necessity of fighting and bloodshed, that the transcendent 
excellence of woman may thus be made manifest.”——Iris, 
March 1. 1808. 


The January number of the “ Eclectic” contained 
Montgomery's critique on Wordsworth’s “ Lyrical Bal- 
lads,” &c.", concerning which he had thus written to 
the editor three months previously :— 


“Iam slmost sure that you and I differ very widely in 
our opinions concerning Wordsworth’s talents, and perhaps 
more concerning his performances. My free, sincere, and 
utterly unbiassed sentiments I send you, not at all dreading 
your displeasure, because I hold « poet’s merits in higher 
estimation than you do. I know that when you engage me 
to review any work, it is my own judgment that you require 
me to exercise, and you do not expect that it shall always be 
in consonance with yours. I feel exceeding great reluctance 
to censure the works of a man of high and noble genius, 
however’ unworthy of him, because I am aware that the 
vivid imagination of poets, which Idoubt not is always ac- 
companied with equal self-complacency, often seduces them 
into errors which they know not to be such, but mistake 
them for excellencies of the purest order, when they are no- 
thing but delirious wanderings from truth and nature. Yet 
it is hard to punish them for such follies, as if they had beon 


* Relectio Review. vol. iv. p, 35, 
na 
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guilty of crimes: lenity is not the character of any existing 
Review, nor are any of our periodical critics too Javish of 
praise. Lhope that your readers will find es much rigour 
of censure in this article as will reconcile them to the 
warmth of commendation which I have most honestly and 
heartily bestowed on Wordsworth’s undeniable merits. The 
ory is up; and it ia the fashion to yelphim down. I belong 
not to the psck, nor will I wag my tongue or my tail, on 
‘any occasion, to please the multitude. I am conscious of no 
personal partiality to prejudice me in favour of Wordaworth. 
Tam sure the poetry of two men cannot differ much more 
widely than his does from mine. I hate his baldness and 
vulgarity of phrase, and I doubt not he equally detests 
the splendour and foppery of mine; but I feel the pulse of 
poetry beating through every vein of thought in all his com- 
positions, even in his most pitiful, puerile, and affected 
pieces. To you I need not add that his frigid mention of 
my name in his first note has not influenced me to speak 
more favourably of him than I otherwise should have done, 
Tt ia a proud and almost contemptuous notice which he has 
taken of me and my ‘Daisy’ (I won't change mine for his 
three daisies), and was more calculated to mortify and pro- 
voke @ jealous temper than to soothe and disarm one who 
had the power and the opportunity to humble a rival in the 
eye of the public. No! I am persuaded, in my own mind, 
thot I have done him justice to the best of my knowledge. 
I only regret that you will probably derive less satisfaction 
from the perusal of this essay than you might have done 
had our opinions been in perfect harmony. You must not 
‘be alarmed at the apparent length ; for though the first four 
pages are closely written, the following ones are loose, and 
the whole will make no more, I believe, than eight of yours 
at the most. I confess that I tore myself from poetry to 
criticism, on this occasion, with excessive reluctance. My 
mind was ao alive with images and sentiments connected 
with my West Indian Poem, that I did violence to my most 
favourite feelings to undertake this review. I hope nobody 
‘but you, and my own binding promise, could have moved me 
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to doit. You will probably find that this article is written 
with more than usual stiffnesa; but indeed I could not help 
it. Only half of my heart was engaged in it, and the other 
half has been repining all the while at the interraption and 
loss of time. This is not often the case; but the poem on 
which I am at present engaged has so deeply and divinely 
interested me, that it has been great self-denial to suspend 
my meditations on it just at this time, when I am in the very 
heart of it. Tintended to complete it, if possible, within this 
year, and Ido not yet despair. I can, however, very con- 
acientiously aay, that, under these circumstances, Ihave done 
my utmost to serve you in the composition of this critique, 
and I have endeavoured to make the extracts as interesting 
as possible. I have plucked the most exquisite flowers in 
‘Wordsworth’s parterre to present to your readers. You 
yourself will not deny that some of these are very beau- 
tifa” 


“ T entered,” said Montgomery to Mr, Everett, “into 
a long argument on the principles of poetry Jaid down 
in the celebrated ‘Preface,’ showing that the poet was 
often most happy when he departed from his own rules. 
There was,” continued he, “an amusing incident con- 
nected with éhat review. Not very long after its ap- 
pearance, I wasin London, where I met with Mr. Henry 
Crabb Robinson, a gentleman of taste, well known as 
a zealous admirer of Wordsworth, and who, among 
other topics of discourse, made some observations on 
Mr, Wordsworth’s poetry; he expressed himself as 
being indignant at the treatment which his friend had 
received from the reviewers, descanting particularly on 
the critique in the ‘Eclectic!’ The writer of that 
article, he remarked, was the only person among the 
authors of all the reviews he had read who understood 
the character of Mr. Wordsworth's poetry, and yet it 
was evident, on the very face of the matter, that he was 
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afraid, — that he had not spirit enongh to speak out his 
fall praise.” Everett: “Did you make any reply?” 
Montgomery : “ Not I; — though that very sileuce would 
with some persons have been construed into at least a 
confession of complicity; but I suffered the remark to 
pass, as a matter of course.” Everett: “ Were you 
able to maintain your gravity during his observations?” 
Montgomery: ‘O yes; though amused, I listened with 
perfect composure, conscious as I was of the justice of 
my criticel remarks, and of the kindly spirit in which I 
had written them.” Zverett : ‘* Wordsworth was certainly 
treated with unjust and indiscriminating severity by some 
of the reviewers.” Montgomery : “‘ There is no doubt of 
that. The truth is, Wordsworth’s mental scope in his 
higher moods is too great for the generality of poetic 
readers. There is always one merit in him,—he follows 
nature. He is often extremely prosaic; but for this he 
is almost sure to reward you with deep thought. I was 
informed that when he saw my critique, and long before 
he knew by whom it was written, he acknowledged the 
justice of the general argument.” 


«In Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry,” says Montgomery in the 
Teview itself, “ more perhaps than in that of any other man, 
we frequently find images and sentiments which we have 
seen and felt a thousand times, without particularly reflecting 
on them, and which, when presented by him, flash upon us 
with all the delight and surprise of novelty :— 


“©The swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow !’”* 


This elegant thought seems to have been reflected 
in the mirror of Montgomery's mind when he wrote 
the following lines, confessedly worthy of their proto- 


© Vol ii. p. 34. 
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type, though probably not original in either Mont- 
gomery or Wordsworth. 
« Where poised as in the centre of a sphere, 

A ship above and ship below appear; 

‘A. donble image pictured on the deep, 

‘The vessel o'er ita shadow seems to sleep.” 

Greenland, Canto I. 
In his reviews, it is curious to observe how generally 

he has quoted as favourable specimens, those passages 
which are imbued with feelings and sentiments analo- 
gous to his own, Montgomery having himself been a 
visitor at Tintern Abbey, he must have felt in all their 
force the emotions so exquisitely interfused through the 
lines of Wordsworth on that subject, which appeared in 
the volume under review. The writer of this page has 
heard him relate an incident of a whimsical cast which 
occurred during his visit to that place. Walking among 
the magnificent ruins of Tintern, Montgomery observed 
a lady to be diligently employed in searching for some 
fragment to carry away as a memento of her visit. He, 
in the impulse of the moment, with no thought but the 
disposition to gratify his fair fellow-visitor, said he 
would assist her; and taking up a stone that was at 
hand, he proceeded to knock off a piece of the reticu- 
lated sculpture of a statue representing a warrior in 
chain armour. This was noticed by the keeper of the 
place, who, calling out, bade him desist; and so much 
had the simple intention of serving the lady at that 
moment occupied his mind, that it was not till thus dis- 
turbed in hie reverie that he discovered himself in an act 
of spoliation, which, said he, * I should have thought my- 
self the last man in the world to have committed.” * 


* For e notice of the more humiliating act of mischief done to a 
fraternal statue of this came Earl of Chepstow, which formerly 
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In a long letter to Montgomery, dated January 
9th, Parken tells him that he has sent some of his un- 
published poems for the perusal of a brother reviewer, 
John Foster*, of Frome, and author of the “ Essays,” 
apologising for what he fears may be “a heinous 
offence.” In the closing sentence he says, in allusion 
to a sentiment often inculeated by the poet, “ How 
could you let out that secret—which indeed Cowper 
had let out before you—that poetising is not a sudden 
spontaneous effusion of an excess of spirit, furious, in~ 
apired by some supernatural power! If your remark is 
true of any writer, it must be peculiarly true of Gray, 
4 man that never was in love!” 


James Montgomery to Daniel Parken. 
“Shefield, Feb. 3. 1808, 
“Dear FRienp, 


“ Here is my funeral criticism (though some people 
will mistake it for e sermon, and sleep under it) on H. K. 
White. I have not time to copy it over again, and correct 
a great deal of slovenly language which you will find in it. 
Pray do not abridge any part of it that is not absolutely 
and unpardonably redundant. You may think it very long 
(and so may ell your readera); but I think it is very short 
and meagre. I ought to have occupied twice the space to 
do justice either to the deceased or myself, My thoughts 
are crowded to death; but, you will say, so much the better, 
for three-fourths of them are superfluous. Be it so; but 
the subject is so deeply interesting, that, with the quotations 
in particular (which are much too few and too brief), be 
paring of the pruning knife. Another fault you may 


stood in front of Reginala's Tower, Waterford,—and by a poet, 
too, if the perpetrator of the mischief was, as believed, the author 
of the famous Irish song, “De nite afore Larry was stretoh'd,”— 
vide “ Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years ago,” Dublin, 1847, p. 85. 
* Tt appears from s marked copy of the “Eclectic” now before 
us, and formerly belonging to Sir J. B. William, that Foster was 
the author of one hundred and sixty-five articles in that review, 
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find ;~-I have been too lavish of commendation. Now that 
is oxoctly in the spirit of a modern reviewer; for, recol- 
lect, the poor Jad is dead; praise can do him no good now; 
therefore, we may bestow a8 much upon him as we please, 
So much for critics and criticism: I wish I durst have said 
as much in the article itself. Now, observe, that I engage 
nog to write another line for the ‘ Eclectic Review ’ before 
the middle of April at the earliest: when as I promise to do 
nothing, you may rely on my performanca; therefore, you 
may eet your heart at rest on my account. In honest truth, 
it will not be in my power to do anything sooner. Last 
‘Wednesdey morning, just as I was sitting down in good 
earnest to Kirke White, with a mind collected for the task, 
after six months’ silence, after three weeks’ neglect of a 
letter which I had written to him, came an epistle from Mr, 
Bowyer, full of most liberal professions. This quite dis- 
concerted my plan of examining these volumes withont any 
interruption, and threw all my ideas into disorder, besides 
imposing on me the task of writing fowr long letters re- 
apecting my poem. I have not time to tell you all, but he 
informed me that Campbell, Grant, and Hannah More, had 
deserted him; or, at least, that he could not depend on 
them for fime. He had, therefore, determined to publish 
Grahame’s poem and mine only. But, lo! while he was yet 
writing to me, arrived @ letter from Grahame, requiring 
him to publiah his poem in the course of six weeks; other- 
wise, the author would wish to publish it himself. This 
alarmed and embarrassed poor Bowyer extremely, and he 
filled up his paper with plans and propositions to me, which 
I cannot datail to you at present, and which will not be 
worth telling when I write again. However, the result is 
this, that I must flnish my poem immediately, Three parts 
are written, but want revisal and correction. The fourth 
is hardly begun, and this, including the preparation of the 
former for the press, will at least oceupy every leisure hour 
that I can spare till the middle of March. I shall then be 
quite exhausted, and I must have s month’s rest both from 
poetry and criticiam, I enclose the first and second parts of 
my poem in their present condition ; the second, in particular, 
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will require severe revision. Keep them only ten days 
from the receipt of this pareel, which will be on Thursday 
next (Feb. 4). Therefore, J entreat (I would command you 
if I durst, but I lie at your mercy) that you will return 
them by coach on the 14th or 15th instant without fail. I 
send you my only copy, and cannot spare it longer. Do 
not let any body see any part of it, and do not think thie a 
hard injunction. . . . God bless you, 
“ Your friend, 
“J, Monraourny. 
“Mr D. Parken, London.” 


On the 28th of February, Montgomery writes to 
Aston, and asks him to return the MS. of his drama, 
which he hed lent him for three weeks, and he had 
kept it * twice as many months.” He adds :— 


“T am very well satisfied with your criticism, which I 
Presume must be just, generous as it is, because the only 
four friends to whom the copy was previously entrusted, 
separately, yet unanimously, passed the same sentence upon 
it, But neither its merits nor its frailties are now of any 
consequence; both are doomed to irrevocable oblivion. I 
never will attempt to mend a syllable of it; and, unlesa my 
capricious mind take some new and stranger turn than even 
it has done, I shall never write for the stage in any form 
again, I thank you most sincerely for your magnanimous 
forbearance [in not showing the MS.], when your friend 
Young [the actor] was in Manchester. I confided in your 
friendship to keep my secret, and you have honoured my 
confidence and gratified my heart. - . - My poems con- 
tinue to sell, and I have received recent testimonies from 
strangers of that heartfelt and heart-cheering approbation 
which a poet loves best; and in which neither personal 
friendship nor enmity, neither false favour nor prejudice are 
mingled. I have finished my poem on the Slave Trade, to 
be published in Mr. Bowyer’a magnificent work, but it will 
not appear till the lat of January, 1809. It exceeds nine 
hundred lines. Mesers. Longman and Co. have procured 
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for me very liberal terms. Mr. Bowyer is to give me one 
hundred pounds for the privilege of an edition of one 
thousand copies, beside six copies of the two guinea volume.” 

In a subsequent letter (July 23.), he says, “ The 
Sourth edition of my ‘ Wanderer’ is printing at Edin- 
burgh.” 

The “Eclectic” for February, this year, contained 
4 severe article on a mischievous book—Nightingale’s 
Portraiture of Methodism.” Alluding to this, Mont- 
gomery, in a letter to Parken, says :— 





“T read over the review of Nightingale’s work, with an 
interest that made me shudder. I have not seen his book, 
and have no desire to see it. I do vehemently suspect that 
you wrote thst article. I think it would have driven mo 
out of my senses had I been the subject of it; I do not 
deny that he deserved all, and perhaps more than all, that 
you gave him ; but is there not another passagé in the little 
book of Jude, besides that which you have quoted —seme- 
thing about Michael contending with the devil? Forgive 
the hint: it comes from a very sore mind. I have, perhaps, 
more fellow-feeling for a miserable backslider than you, who 
have kept your first estate, can have. I see that the unfor- 
tunate man has most angrily and impotently replied, in the 
‘Monthly Repository ? he had better have held his peace, or 
ran with all his might to a Methodist class-meeting, and 
once more sought and found mercy. God forgive him — and 
me too! For though I never durst rail against God and 
his people, I know what it is to feel that enmity against 
both which makes others who are bolder rail at them.” 


Montgomery had just received from Parken Scott’s 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel” and ‘‘ Marmion,” in ac- 
knowledging which (March 16.), he expresses, after a 
comparison between him and another poet, an opinion 
from which it is probable many persons will dissent. 


“Walter Scott is an admirable writer; but Henry Kirke 
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‘White — dare I say so, even to you?—would have been a 
much greater poet. Walter Scott is a post sui generis; but 
whenever he steps on modern ground, he is only one of the 
weakest of us: in his magic circle he ia inimitable; out of 
it, ‘a gentleman who writes with ease.’ This is my sincere 
opinion ; but if I durst, I would not tell the public quite so 
much.” 


Less disputable is the following contrast in the re- 
view of Kirke White’s ‘* Remains,” &c.* 


“In almost every point, except talents, Henry Kirke 
White and Thomas Dermody were the antipodes of each 
other. Few, perhaps, of the reliques of either will continue 
to astonish and delight the public beyond the present gene- 
ration ; but the stories of both will most probably be had in 
everlasting remembrance,~the one as & cheering example, 
the other as a terrible warning to youthful poeta, when 
struggling with poverty, or assailed by temptation.” 

After apologising to Parken for sending the review 
of “Marmion” by instalments, Montgomery writes 
(April 10.)— 


“Tt is Sunday, and, without being a hypocrite, I can con- 
ecientiously affirm, that I seldom concern myself with bu- 
ainess or friendship on the Sabbath,—which is, however, to 
me no day of rest, but generally of double gloom and de- 
spondency. I know this is my own fault; and that I am 
an insane self-tormentor. Yet, why is it not otherwise? 
¥Wf L could help it, would Ibe miserable from choices? And 
how miserable I am, the great Searcher of hearta only 
knows; for he only knows what an insincere, unbelieving 
creature Lam, and how much I grieve his good Spirit, which 
has not yet departed entirely from me, thongh my disobe- 
dience and enmity and rebellion seem to grow stronger and 
bolder the more I experience of the mercy and iong-suffer- 
ing of my Creator and Redeemer. But I must shut my 


* Eclectic Review, vol. iv. p. 198, 
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bosom from you, though it is ready to burst. If you knew 
me, you might, perhaps, cease to love me, but you would not 
cease to pray for me.” 

These sad expressions evidently both pained and 
puzzled Parken, who immediately responded in such 
terms as the Scriptures supply for the relief of “a 
broken and contrite heart,” and closing very judiciously 
with “they who look on Him whom they have pierced, 
and mourn, are to look unio Him and be saved.” 

The merits of Scott's “ Marmion”* are generously 
appreciated, and the charm of that spirited poem re- 
ferred to its proper ground; the critic, at the same 
time, deprecating the ‘‘ monstrous connection” between 
the story itself and the ‘Six Epistles from Ettrick 
Forest," which were interposed in the form of preludes 
to the several cantos—an objection in which many 
veaders will hesitate to concur. His next contribution 
waa a review{ of Lord Holland’s interesting account 
of the “Life and Writings of Lope Felix de Vega 
Carpio,” who was born at Madrid, Nov. 25. 1562, and 
who, “if not the greatest of authors, was assuredly one 
of the most extraordinary ;" for the biographers of this 
‘ prodigious poet” assert that twenty-one million three 
hundred thousand of his lines are actually printed, and 
no less than eighteen hundred plays of his composi- 
tion have been acted on the stage! He nevertheless 
asserts, in one of his last poems, that— 


“ The printed part, though far too large, ia less 
Than that which, yet unprinted, waits the press.” t 

To the foregoing must be added a review of Cowper's 
version of the “ Latin and Italian Poems of Milton,” § 

* Releotio Review, vol iv. p. 407. f Ibid, vol. iv, p. 496. 

t Lord Holland's Lope de Vegs, p. 75. 

§ Eelectic Review, vol. iv. p. iia 

VOL, It. 
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and a notice of “* Aggiunta ai Componimenti Lirici de’ 
pid ilustri Poeti d'Italia” of Mathias.* 

One of the most amusing, but least satisfactory, pro- 
auctions of his pen in this department, is a review of 
**The Senses, an Ode,”+ in which he has dealt in a 
style of piquant castigation with a work, no trace of 
which we ever met with except in this review, which, 
oddly enough, Dr, Styles, in his “ Early Blossoms,” has 
not only attributed to Parken, but quoted it at length, 
ag a specimen of his style? 


“How the Doctor could imagine,” said Montgomery 
to us, “that he aaw the hand of Parken in it, I cannot tell; 
but this I know, that I wrote both that article and the 
remarks on Moore's ‘Odes and Epistles," which he bas also 
copied from the ‘Review.’ I have written to my friend Dr. 
Gregory, relative to the mistake, for I am sure Parken, 
dead or alive, would not thank any one for it.” 


On the 3rd of June, Mary Bailey, of Burngreave, 
thanks Montgomery for his “charming poem of the 
Cowslip;”—this is “* The Walk in Spring,” § which con- 
tains such a touching allusion to a flower which was not 
found by the poet in his ordinary walks in the vicinity 


© Eclectic Review, vol. iv. p. 930. f Ibid. p. 1019. 

+ We can hardly admit that the “Senses” are altogether unsuited 
for poetical illustration, however liable an unpractised versifier 
may be to make “Non-senses” of them, as the oritic alleges his 
snthor has done. Spenser, in his legend of “Sir Guyon, or of 
Temperance,” describes the senses as the “ five great bulwarks” of 
“the forte of renson."—Faerie Queene, book ii. canto xi, Tha 
“Palace of the Five Senses,” it will be remembered, forms « 
striking figure in Beckford's “Vathek.” At all events, while 
‘Montgomery appears to have intended his remarks to stand as & 
‘beacon to caution poetical adventurers, who are in quest of a sub- 
ject, not to approach those shores where there are nothing but 
rocks and quicksands, and whereshipwreck is almost inevitable, he 
‘at the same time shows that the playfulness manifested by Gabriel 
Silvertongne,” in the “ Whisperer,” had not entirely forsaken him. 

§ Works, p. 279, 
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of Sheffield, About the same time he wrote his 
“imitation” of the celebrated Swiss song, “ Ranz des 
Veches,”* without being aware that his friend Standert 
had made a closer version of the French original. 

Ap address of congratulation to the king on the 
successful efforts of Spain and Portugal against the 
tyrant of France, and voted at a public meeting held 
at the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield, September 23rd, was 
written by Montgomery, with the exception of one 
paragraph in allusion to the convention of Cintra.t 
It was his opinion, in common with many others, that 
the British arms bad been disgraced by the transaction 
alluded to; but he could not be persuaded to think 
it proper to upbraid his Majesty with the improper 
conduct of those individuals who had acted at the 
head of the victorious forces, in the same address which 
was to congratulate him on the success of their arms. 
Others, however, thought differently, and the paragraph 
enclosed with brackets in the transcript below, was 
added by another hand. ¢ 

* Works, p. 281. 

{ Montgomery associates the transaction mentioned in the text, 
with the locality assigned to it by the newspapers of the day: 
Dut it seems the signing of that memorable convention, and other 

ings connected with it, took place at » distance of thirty 
miles from the often-praised villege of Cintra—Vide Napier's 
History of the Peunsular War. 

+ “To THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
“ Most Gnactous Sovanmox, 

“We, your Majesty’s faithful, affectionate, and most loyal sub- 
Joota, the burgesses and free tenants of Sheffield, and the gentlemen, 
cJergy, merchants, manufacturers, and other inhabitants of the 
town of Sheffield and ita neighbourhood, being truly grateful to 
Divine Providence for the benefits which we enjoy under your 
‘Majesty's Government, and peculiarly semible of the valua of 
Namoxar boxwranomcn,—the blessing which secures to us the 
quiet possession of every other,—spproach your Majesty's throne 

oa 
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to express our ardent admiration of the noble spirit which ani- 
mates the patriots of Spain to resist, even to death, the atrocious 
‘aggressions of a foreign usurper, who hes laid the fairest pro- 
vinoes of Europe in fetters at the foot of France, and whore 
ambition of empire might feel no restraint but the limits of land 
and ocean, had not Britain interposed a barrier between the vio- 
Tence of his power and the subjugation of the globe, 

“Thus cordially sympathising with the brave Spaniards in their 
struggle against his overwhelming encroachments, it was with un- 
mingled approbation, that we beheld your Majesty, in magnanimous 
condescension stretching forth the right Aaad of fellowship and 
the strong arm of succour to s gallant and generous people who 
hhad been enemies by compulsion, while they remained under the 
influence of tyranny from abroad, but who natorally and instan- 
taneously became your Majesty's allies and friends when they 
determined to be independent at home. 

“ We pray fervently that, under the guidance of the God of battles, 
who at his pleasure gives vietory to the feeble, and scatters the 
proud in the imegination of their hearts, the patriot armics of 
Spain, united with those of Great Britain, may gloriously triumph 
in the end, and that their efforts may not only restore indepen- 
dence beyond the Pyrenees, but that their success may be the 
signal, the pledge, and example of freedom to all the nations of 
Europe. 
“We farther congratulate your Majesty on the suspicious com- 
mencement of hostilities against the common enemy in Portugal ; 
‘and wa particularly rejoice that the battles of Roleis and Vimeira, 
having brought the conflicting armies into decisive competition, 
proved that the British soldiers are worthy brethren to British 
sailors, and that the island Genins of our country 1s irresistible on 
shore, as be is invincible at sea 

[We cannot, however, refrain from expressing a deep regret, 
that our gallant army in Portugal, after having eo bravely defeated 
the enemy, should be witnesses to the convention which their com- 
manders have thought necessary to accede to; the terms of which, 
we hambly conceive, should only have been demanded by a victo- 
lous army, and which we are utterly at loss to conjecture any 
ciroumstance that could justify.} 

“Brief be the fature warfare; and long may your Majesty live 
tosce the peace and prosperity of these kingdoms and of the whole 
world substantially and permanently restored! and may posterity to 
‘the latest generation, from the issue of this awfal contest, have 
cause to bless the reign and memory of your Majesty!” 
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POLITICAL COMMENTS IX THE “ IR1s.” — SPIRITED PEESONAL OONTRO- 
‘VRRET,— RECLAMATION OF POETICAL CREDIT, —THR FLAX FLOWER, 
VIER TO LONDON, —IRYHRVINW WITH FRIENDE.—PARKEH, DR. 
GREGORY, JOSIAH COXDEE, AND RAMI MOXTAGIM,—DR, PARE, 
HIS FIFA, AND HIS OPINIONS,—-THE AIKING,—-LUTTHES FROM 
BLOOMFIELD AND COLERIDGE.—ANONTMOUS EPIGRAMS.—“Z¥GLISR 
BARDS AMD SCOTCH REVIDWEES.” 


“From Spain and Sweden, at this moment the most in- 
teresting countries of Europe, we have no intelligence of 
moment. Forther, bot still vague and desultory, accounts 
of the tumult at Madrid state the carnage among the inha- 
bitants, in the streets, and in their dwellings, to have been 
dreadfully great. From six to ten thousand lives are said 
to have been lost. The check which the Swedes lately ex- 
perienced in their invasion of Norway has been counter- 
balanced by some advantages gained over the Russians in 
Finland. A foot of our own country is worth a league of 
the enemy’t.”—Jris, May 31. 

Owing to a misconception or misconstruction of the 
foregoing paragraph, and some expressions relative to 
a bill then pending in parliament, contained in the 
same recapitulation of “ Facts and Rumours,” Mont- 
gomery was most unwillingly entangled in the meshes 
of a newspaper controversy. A correspondent of the 
* Sheffield Mercury,” signing “(S. N. U.,” animadverted 
with more severity than discretion on the above passage, 

o3 
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and on some other matters affecting the candour and 
impartiality of the editor of the “Iris.” On the 
appearance of this letter, Montgomery immediately 
reprinted it in his own paper, and called upon the 
writer to come forward openly. This summons not 
being complied with, he waited upon the proprietor of 
the “ Mercury,” and insisted on his giving up the name 
of the writer of the letter, This information having 
been furnished, Montgomery, on the following Tuesday, 
addressed hia antagonist—a well-known individual in 
the neighbourhood—by name, and st considerable 
length. 

Spiritedly as the disputants conducted themselves on 
both sides, and interesting as the discussion was at the 
time, it would probably appear otherwise now. We 
shall, therefore, only transcribe a passage or two, less 
‘because they are connected with the essentials of the 
controversy than as illustrating the personal views and 
feelings of the party attacked, In his first letter, 
“8, N. UL" says:— 


“The weekly recapitulation of ‘Facts and Rumours’ 
contained in your paper of Tuesday last, is of xo insinuating 
and insidious a cast, that it ought not, nor shall it puss sub 
silentio, I therefore take the liberty thus publicly to ani- 
madvert upon it, in hopes that you will oblige the public 
and myself with an explanation, which may carry the con- 
viction, that the insertion of the recapitalation in question 
was from motives the most purely patriotic. The first pa- 
ragraph, although almost incomprehensible, I should infer, 
means to convey the marked censure of the editor on the 
aid which government has given to the gallant king and 

of Sweden; for, after coldly stating in five short 
Hines that from 6000 to 10,000 lives had been sacrificed in 
‘Madrid to the merciless tyranny of that insatiate and atro- 
cious monster Bonaparte, you almost in the same breath 
tell your readers, that the check experienced by the Swedes 
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in Norway has been counterbalanced by some advantages 
gairfed over the Russians in Finland ; and having thus given 
the fable—lo the moral! ‘<A foot of our own country is 
worth a league of the enemy’s!’ Wondrous apposiem— 
admirable ingenuity! I will not anticipate the reply to the 
question I wish to ask of you; vis., whether this moral be 
not thas preposterously introduced for the insidious purpose 
to which I before alluded? But I cannot here avoid re- 
marking, that a foot of Norway, if I mistake not, relatively, 
is, to this country, worth leagues of the deserts of Egypt, 
although manured by the remains of many hundreds of our 
brave countrymen. ‘The Talents,’ those ‘Friends of the 
People,’ think otherwise, and so I presume does their friend 
the editor of the ‘Iris.’ John Bull, however, will take the 
aturdy liberty of judging for himself, and not ‘alt the 
Talents’ in the world can persuade him ‘that the moon is 
made of green cheese.’ ” 


This letter concludes with— : 
“One other short observation, and I have done: if yours 


‘are the plans of fair, delightful peace, unwarped by party rage, 
to live like brothers’—every éree is known by his own fruit, 


After having replied to the charge brought against 
what his correspondent calls a ‘ wondrous apposism,” 
Montgomery proceeds : — 

“Your allusion to Egypt I do not clearly comprehend ; 
and I disdain to follow your example, by attributing to you 
a meaning in it which never entered your thoughts. I re- 
collect éwo, expeditions to Egypt; of both of which I dis- 
approved. I condemned the last by ‘ali the Talents,’ because 
I never knew any just cause for undertaking it ; and the 
first by Mr. Pitt I condemned, because it might have been 
avoided, had he confirmed, as I think he ought to have done, 
the capitulation agreed upon between the French General in 
Egypt and Sir Sydney Smith. It is true that I sung the 
triumph and the fall of Abercrombie, because I glory in the 
virtue and the valour of my countrymen when-ever, and 
tohere-ever they meet an enemy. That song, sir, will be re- 
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membered to my honour, when all the ephemeral slanders 
that surround, and prevent, and pursue me through life, are 
vanished into oblivion, or only recorded to the disgrace of 
their authors. This is proud Iangusge,—JI ought not to 
have used it, —but I will not retract it: it is the truth, and 
time will prove it”... 

“Finally, sir, mine ‘ane the plane of fair, delightful 
peace!’ and desiring to be Anown by my own fruit, X ap- 
peal to every ‘Iris’ thet I have published from July 1794, 
to this day, as testimonies of the trath of the motto which 
they have all borne, and which not one of them has belied. 
On this point, at least, I may rest my claim to consistency; 
and it is on this paint that I differ decidedly from all party- 
men; from ‘all the Talents,’ with whom you have been 
pleased to class me; and from ‘all the Blocks,’ with whom 
I presume you rank youreelf; because the former neglected 
to give peace to their country, when it was in their power; 
and because the latter appear to me neither to seek peace 
nor to love it.”— Jris, June 14. 


In the next “ Mercury,” there appeared a long and 
virulent letter from ‘*S. N. U.,” in which, asis generally 
the case in such controversies, the position of the enemy 
was considerably altered, and several new points of 
attack marked out or aimed at. The chastisoment, 
which it might easily be foreseen Montgomery would 
be likely to incur by the mention of his song, was duly 
administered, accompanied by a long extract from the 
castigatory critique on the “‘ Wanderer of Switzerland,” 
from the “ Edinburgh Review :"— 


“1 should,” says the writer, “ have omitted any comment 
on your song to the lamented and truly brave Abercrombie,— 
it does credit to your heart, if sincere !—but when a man wa- 
blushingly sings his own praises, and that in such proud end 
lofty strains, he must excuse a little mild and gentle chiding 
which I extract from the most popular periodical literary 
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work of the present day. It is needless to tell you, air, 
but it is requisite to inform the public, that in reviewing the 
third edition of the poems, upon which you so highly pride 
yourself, these Reviewers, men of as transcendent abilities 
as the kingdom can produce, have pronounced this verdict 
against you:—-[Then follows the extract].”—- Mercury, 
June 18, 


‘We shall conclude these extracts with the following 
paragraph, which is at least as severe as the tirade to 
which it is a reply :— 


“I bow with submission to your chastisement for having 
boasted of my song. Jt was very unworthy of me to make 
that boast, but it was well worthy of you to punish me for 
it, especially as I had acknowledged my fault But why 
eould you not correct me yourself? You would have ap- 
peared fur more respectable to your friends, and you would 
have been far more formidable to me,in a critical garbof your 
own, than in the second-hand fillibegs (ludicrously too large, 
by the by) which you have borrowed on the pledge of your 
brain,—a pledge which you will never redeem,—- from the 
(8.N.U.s] of the north. You are perfectly right, wben you 
aay, that, though ‘it is needless’ to tell me, ‘it is requisite 
to inform the public’ of the verdict of the ‘Reviewers, men 
of as transcendent abilities as the kingdom can produce ;’ for 
the public continue to read my prohibited book with as 
much approbation as if it had never been burnt by the com- 
mon hangman of Parnassus. You recollect having told me, 
‘that Johe Bull sil? take the sturdy liberty of judging for 
himself,’ and not ‘all the Talents’ (including the éranscen- 
dent abilities of the Edinburgh Reviewers,) ‘can persuade 
him that the moon is made of green cheese !’ —Troe, sir: and 
John took this ‘sturdy liberty’ concerning my poems 
The third edttion, consisting of two thousand copies, had 
just appeared when the Edinburgh Review of them was pub- 
ished. In leas than a year and a half, that edition has been 
80 nearly sold off, that a fourth edition ts now printing at 
Edinburgh itself. Another word on this subject would be 
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impertinent :—‘ No argument like matter of fact is’ "*—Jris, 
June 21. 


‘We once hinted to him, with reference to this contro- 
‘versy, our opinion,—that both parties manifested a suffi- 
cient degree of heat. Montgomery: ‘I never was less out 
of temper in my life; but it was not a time, on many 
accounts, for me to be lukewarm; and having long 
enough anbmitted to inault from anonymous enemies, 
I had resolved, if ever I was attacked again, I would 
bring my adversary before the public by name. I saw 
no reason why I should be compelled to fight blindfolded 
with one who had his eyes open.” Holland: ‘I won- 
dered, at the time, that Todd gave up the name of his cor- 
respondent so readily.” Montgomery : ‘‘ He was aware 
of the alternative; for if he had not done so, I should 
have addressed him personally; as it was, my antago- 


* He might well s0 speak, when a stranger, dating from “ Rome, 
state of New York,” wrote to him :—* Perhaps « complimentary 
letter from the banks of the Mohawk is a novelty in England; yet 
as Iam one of your many admirers in these distant forests, I beg 
leave to address you, whom I am sure it will not displease to be 
told that tears are shed in these wilds at the pathetic soul-subdu- 
ing songs of the unfortunate ‘Wanderer.’ The little village in 
which I reside is not far removed from such savage scenes as you 
have described :— 

* Realms of mountains, dark with woods, 
‘Tn Columbia's bosom lies . . . 
‘There, in glens and caverns rude, 
Silent since the world began, 

Dwells the Virgin Solitude, 
‘Unbetrayed by faithless man.” 

“The * Wanderer of Switrerland’ has, indeed, an unparslleled 
popolerity in this country : three editions ara nearly exhausted in 
the northern, and I know not what quantity have been printed in 
the southern states. It is in the hand of every person who has 
any pretension to taste.” 
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nist conducted his argument with spirit and skill: he 
was an enemy worth beating. We now speak to each 
other when we meet.” Montgomery used to mention 
this as one of the most irritating controversies in which 
his editorial duties and personal opinions ever involved 
him. 

Asa pendant to the foregoing statement, we may 
here mention a little incident of a lighter character. He 
had copied a paragraph from another newspaper into 
the “ Iris,” to the effect, that a wealthy gentleman, some- 
what stricken in years, and wishing to have a heir, 
would be glad to meet with an agreeable single woman, 
who might happen to be enceinée, whom he could make 
his wife.’ In the course of the following week, to the 
consternation of our editorial Coelebs, he received no 
fewer than three confidential communications from 
females in the situation described, each soliciting his 
good offices with the quasi advertiser! 

September 1,, Mr. Ebenezer Rhodes having been 
elected ‘Master Cutler,” Montgomery wes present at 
the ‘ Feast,” which, according to ancient custom, he gave 
to the members of the corporation and other specially 
invited guests. Among the latter, on this occasion, was 
Mr. Robert Montgomery from Woolwich, who, while 
walking out with the poet on the preceding day, came 
suddenly upon a field of flax in full flower — beauti- 
fully blue: “ Brother, what sort of corn is that?” in- 
quired the stranger.— ‘‘ Such corn as your shirt is made 
of{" was the prompt reply, We mention this incident 
as it was pleasantly related to Mr. Holland by Montgo- 
mery during their last interview on the day before his 
death. 

* In the appendix to the last edition of the works of Lady 


Mary Wortley Montague, there is a story of this character ree 
corded in reference to Mr, Edward Montague, vol. iii. p. 461. 
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Although the amiable editor of the “ Eclectic” and 
his esteemed reviewer had corresponded so frequently 
during more than two years, they had not as yet per- 
sonally seen each other. 

The visit to London, which he felt could not be avoided 
without discourtesy to his best friends, distressed the 
sensitive poet a good deal in the prospect. “It will,” 
said he, “ be a flery trial to me; and I dread being re- 
duced to ashes by it.” 

In a letter to Dr. Styles, dated Oct, 1., Parken says, 
“Montgomery is to be in town next week; and again, 
after the interview: — 


“Deak Sm, 

“ Gregory * desires you will go down to sleep at his 
house to-night; and to-morrow, he and you will see James 
Montgomery at Woolwich, for he hes a brothert there with 
whom he is going down this afternoon. You ean return from 
Woolwich by dinner time to-morrow, #0 as to hear Collyer. 
You have no other chance of seeing J. M. You must not 








* Dr, Olinthus Gregory and the Sheffield poet entertsined s 
cordial respect for each other. In a letter to a friend, the former 
wrote :—“Mz. Montgomery, whom you mention, is an old and 
mnch loved friend of mine. Long have I admired him for his 
talents and genius, sanctified and adorned as they aro by his 
genuine piety; and much and often have I regretted, that the 
nature and pressure of his and my engagements respectively pre- 
‘vent our epistolary intercourse from being o regular and frequent 
os my inclinations would dictate. May I trouble you to present 
to hima my most affectionate remembrances ? I should have written. 
to him some months ago, had it not been for the long continuance 
and’ recurrence of affliction in my family during the last year and 
quarter.” ‘The worthy Doctor died at Woolwich, February 2nd, 
194), aged 69. A faneral sermon, preached on the occasion, in 
‘Trinity Chapel in that town, by the Rey. Capel Molineux, was 
printed at the request of the hearers, and a copy of it was sent by 
‘Mrs, Gregory to Montgomery. 
t Robert Moatgamery. 
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expect to find the sonl of an ethereal spirit wrapped in an 
angelic form; if that were the case, he would be run away 
with by some squadron of cherubs that sweeps over the earth 
‘by moonlight. He is, you know he is, truly a gem; but he 
is covered over with a frozen sensibility, which perhaps you 
can neither thaw nor see through.” * 


At the table of Dr. Gregory he met for the first time 
with Josiah Conder, young and full of poetry, and des- 
tined long to ply an active and useful pen—though, as the 
columns of the ‘ Patriot” newspaper evince, not always 
a gentle one —chiefly in the service of politico-religions 
nonconformity. Differing as the two friends might on 
some stirring polemical questions, they entirely agreed 
in their love of religious liberty, and generally in their 
Literary tastes; so that their intercourse, whether by 
letters or otherwise, was always mutually agreeable. 

His old friend Mrs. Skepper had recently become the 
wife of Basil Montague, and she and her husband were 
anxious that he should pay them a visit at Merton. He 
went, accompanied by Daniel Parken; and although he 
did not there meet Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, 
as he would have done had he gone in the spring, he 
was introduced to a more remarkable personage — the 
celebrated Dr. Parr. It was on a Sunday evening, and 
a goodly company of intelligent peraons of both sexes 
were present : the Doctor, who was expected, came sail- 
ing into the room in full canonicals, When he had taken 
his seat in the splendid apartment, and surrounded as 
he was by # considerable number of ladies, his pipe was 
brought, and several fair hands were presently on the 
alert to reach him the tobacco, a light, &., whose own- 
ers were doubtless anything but fond of gither the sight 


* Early Blossoms, p. 200, 
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or the emell of the volume of smoke which was soon 
after emitted. It was not this gentle demonstration of 
homage and adulation on the part of the sex, go natural 
and amiable in itself, that 20 much impressed Mont- 
gomery at the moment, as his own reflection on the con- 
duct of the individual to whom it wes paid: — “ And is 
Dr. Parr,” eaid our friend to himself, “really so great a 
man, that it is immaterial whoever else be annoyed so 
that his comfort be secured? Or is he so little a man 
that he cannot, even under such circumstances as these, 
forego the usual indulgence of his fondness for smoking?” 
‘The poet, at a subsequent period, met the old Grecian at 
the residence of Mr. Roscoe in Liverpool, where he was 
accommodated with a “smoking room,” after, as the 
story goes, having driven from the house by his fumes 
Sir J. E. Smith, who seems to have had no teste for 
any of the modes of “exhibiting” the Indian weed, 
except that which in the catalogue of the botanist pre- 
senta “ Tabacum” as a species of plant belonging to the 
genus “ Nicotiana.” On this occasion, the Rev. Dr. 
Raffles and George Bennet, Esq. were present; the 
former encountering boldly, and, as Montgomery thought, 
with great advantage in the argument, Dr. Parr’s advo- 
cacy of cock-fighting and bull-baiting. When the com- 
pany went into Roscoe's library. Parr seated himself on a 
chair, drew it near the fire, and turned his back upon 
every other person present. On seeing this, Montgo- 
mery said to himself, «Yl try if I cannot move bim into 
8 less unsocial position;” and thereupon he plied the 


# “Tn domestic life, Parr was too great ascholar, and too atadious 
a man, to be the exact favourite of the drawing-room, All was to 
yield to his wishes, all wes to be regulated by his babits. The 
ladies were obliged to bear his tobsceo, or give up his company, 
and at Hatton now and then he was the tyrant of the fireside.” 
—Tohnstone’s Memoirs of Parr, p. 812. 
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Doctor’ with such a close volley of conversation, that 
presently he began to wheel about in order to face the 
enemy, to the satisfaction of those who not only enjoyed 
the loquacity of the speakers, but seemed to guess aright 
as to the circumstance which occasioned its display. 

The gratification which Parken and his friends en- 
joyed in their brief interviewa with the Sheffield poet, 
‘was neither more strongly felt nor distinctly acknow~ 
ledged than that experienced by the editor of the 
*’ Monthly Magazine” and his family circle. 


“ Be assured,” writes Dr. Aikin to Montgomery, Dec. 15., 
“ that whatever satisfaction the interview with your New- 
ington friends has given you, it is fully participated by them, 
and that the remembrance you have left behind is not lesa 
pleasing than that which you carried with you. If we re- 
cognised in your general manner any of that shrinking 
reserve which you impute to yourself, we were the more 
gratified in finding it entirely Isid aside before our hearth, 
while the flow of soul kept an equal course on both parta. 
I was agreeably surprised on discovering in you not only the 
mild modesfy that I expected, but a degree of hilarity which 
seemed to announce a temper made for happiness, as well aa 
for feeling: and happy I trust you will be, when some of 
the rubs of life are got over, and the benignity of your 
nature finds suitable objects to call it into exercise, and 
obtain adequate returns,” 


Lucy Aikin, in the memoirs of her father, says :— 


“In general, it may safely be affirmed, that there was no 
pootionl merit of bis [Dr. Aikin's] time to which he was 
indifferent; but about this period there arose a poet who 
engaged his attention in a peculiar manner ; —this was Mr. 
Montgomery, In the * Wanderer of Switzerland,’ and the 
amaller pieces by which it was accompanied, he discovered 
® freshness of fancy, and a depth of feeling which, in his 
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judgment, stamped them as true works of geniua at the 
same time, the tone of melancholy which pervaded them was 
too genuine and too profound not to excite his sympathy. As 
it appeared that one, at least, among the causes of the author's 
dejection was the world’s neglect, he endeavoured to cheer 
him by a few laudatory stanzas on his poems, inserted in 
the ‘Athenmum.” By means of a common friend, Mr, 
Montgomery was soon apprised to whom he owed this 
poetical greeting, aud he wrote a letter of acknowledgment ; 
this was immediately answered by Dr. Aikin, and thus com- 
menced @ correspondence which was carried on for a con- 
siderable time with great spirit, and with much frank and 
interesting disclosure on the part of Mr. Montgomery re- 
specting his early life and the formation of his literary 
character, without any personal intercourse between the 
parties. At length, Mr Montgomery visited London, and a 
meeting took place which proved mutually satisfactory and. 
agreeable, notwithstanding the romantic expectations which 
the previous circumstances could scarcely have failed to 
excite. After some time the correspondence languished, 
but from no other cause than a want of topics of common 
interest: my father's esteem for Mr. Montgomery always 
continued unabated, and he never spoke of their intercourse 
but with sincere pleasure.” * 


It may be remarked that the esteem here mentioned 
was returned on the part of Montgomery, who never 
forgot the well-timed kindness of his early friend ; and, 
as we shall afterwards find, the poet, when he last 
visited London as e lecturer in the winter of 1835, paid 
a friendly visit to Miss Aikin, at Stoke Newington. 
‘The languishment of the correspondence between the 
two frank-hearted friends, which Miss Aikin has so 
gently ascribed to “a want of topics of common in- 
terest,” must be understood as signifying that the poet 


#* Memoir of Dr. John Aikin, vol. i p. 251, 
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had begun to find in the interchange of communications 
with evangelical Christians a sympathy of spirit, and a 
union of motives to action on infinitely important sub- 
jects, of which the letters of the amiable Socinian were 
necessarily void: indeed, it must be apparent that 
* topics of common interest,” in the wide field of polite 
literature, in which both parties were at the same 
time engaged, were by no means less plentiful now 
than they had ever been, except in so far as the difficulty 
of finding and dealing with them apart from religious 
considerations, of which their correspondence afforded 
evidence, contributed to make them rare, 

‘It was during this visit to London that Montgomery 
called upon Bloomfield, the author of the “ Farmer's 
Boy,” having heard that, so far from being in prosperous 
circumstances, he was under the necessity of employing 
the joiner’s toola to procure a livelihood. One of the 
articles which Bloomfield was then making was an 
ZEolian harp: this he purchased, and afterwards valued 
and preserved it for the sake of its ingenious fabricator. 
‘When the instrument was forwarded to Sheffield, it was 
accompanied with the following note: — 


Robert Bloomfield to James Montgomery, 
“London, May 36. 1809. 
“Deak Sm, 

“Upbraid me not, if you can help it, for my extreme 
tardiness, I have had some of the world’s cares to buffet 
with, — a long and severe rheumatic winter, and s total pri- 
vation of the strength end resolution to attend to musis or 
poetry ;— add to this, my son with » broken leg, which, oon- 
sidering i¢ was that which had been long lame, and must 
continae so, has been as far restored as reason could crave. 
He is well, and his father is alive again. 

“You know the nature of the instrument I send, and 
therefore I only Seer Sal at nes placed under the 
VOL, It, 
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lifted sash, or just inside, 20 ss to conduct o current of 
air through the strings, it should not play satisfactorily, 
then take off the top board and place the harp alone on the 
broadest edge with the strings rising nearly perpendicularly 
over each other, and close to an inlet made by lifting the 
sash about an inch. I have no donbt that it will perform; 
but I should be glad to hear of any intimations to that effect, 
at any convenient time. I have been informed that you too 
have been out of health, or spirits, or both, —1 know not 
which, but hope to hear g good account, 

“Your harp, I doubt, is too ahort to admit of larger strings; 
‘bot you may possibly enjoy quite as much the extreme soft- 
ness of the smaller onea: that you may, is my hope: and 
that you may find eome amusement from a thing so frail, and 
not suffer it to be a ‘Harp of Sorrow,’ is my ardent desire. 
‘What is your Mose about? will not this delightful season eet 
youa-going again? Whether it does, or not, I remain, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 
“Ros, Bioowrm1p.” 






The following letter, although without date, belongs 
to this period; it refers to the intended publication of 
the ‘* Friend,” the first number of which appeared in 
June 1809: — 


S. T. Coleridge to James Montgomery. 


“Dear Sm, 
“In desiring s small packet of these prospectuses to 

be sent to you from Leeds, I have presumed leas on myself 
than on our common friend, Mra. Montague; but, believe me, 
by more than by either I have been encouraged by my love 
and admiration of your worke, and my unfeigned affectionate 
esteem of what I huve been so often and so eloquently told 
by Mrs. AL. of your life and character. Conscious how very 
glad I should be to serve you in any thing, I apply with less 
discomfort to you in behalf of my own concerns, What I 
with is simply to have the prospectuses placed and disposed 
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emong such places and persons a3 may bring the work to 
the notice of those whose moral and intellectual habits may 
render them desirous to become subscribers. I know your 
avocations, and dare not therefore ask you for an occasional 
contribution. I have received promises of support from some 
respectable writers, and, for my own part, am prepared to 
play off my whole power of acquiremente, such as they are, 
in thia work, as from the main pipe of the fountain. 

“If choice or chance should lead you this way, you will 
find both here and at Greta Hall, Keswick, house-room and 
heart-room; for I can add Robert Southey’s and William 
Wordsworth’s names to my own, when I declare myself with 
affectionate reapect, 

“Dear Sir, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“8, T. Corenipar. 


“Grasmere, Kendal.” 


Of Sonthey’s respect for Montgomery we shall ad- 
duce other proof hereafter. Wordsworth, in a letter 
to a friend, says: — ‘‘ Mr. Montgomery's praise was 
highly grateful to me; pray tell him so when you writc; 
and add, that I am happy to have repaid in kind the 
great pleasure which his writings have afforded me.” 


‘We may mention at the close of this year a circum~- 
stance relating, in strictness, to the beginning of it, and 
which, if Montgomery's prudence and piety had not 
been greater than any feeling of personal vindictiveness, 
afforded him the certainty of at least a temporary tri- 
‘umph over a literary enemy. A packet of epigrams, 
entitled ‘Paper Pellets,” was sent to him for insertion 
in the ‘* Iris;” the receipt of these articles he acknow- 
ledged in his notices “ To Correspondents,” but declined. 
the publication of them. They were all directed against 

2a 
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Jeffrey ; and were, it was reasonable to suppose, the 
production of some one who was himself amarting under 
the lash of the “Edinburgh Review.” Montgomery 
received the packet under the frank of Mr, George 
Longman, M.P., brother of the chief member of the 
firm in Paternoster Row, to whose house it was ad- 
dressed in a cover, with the “ Annan” post-mark, for 
“Mr, James Montgomery, author of the ‘ Swiss Emi- 
grante.’” When the cartel containing the epigrams 
and accompanying note was lent to us, Montgomery 
observed, “I have never suffered a copy of them 
to be taken lest they should by any means get into 
print; and for that reason have been careful to whom 
I have shown them: some of them are, indeed, too 
filthy for publication.” As we should be sorry to 
violate the delicate reserve of Montgomery, and equally 
so to defile our pages with what was deemed by him 
improper for the press, we shall only transcribe the 
note and the titles. 


“ 
Sr, 

“I beg that you will insert the enclosed epigrams in 
your newspaper, and that you will print off 500 copies 
separately, distributing them (for sale or not as you may 
think best) among some of the booksellers of London, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh. I wish for the present to 
be unknown; but you may rely on the word of an admirer of 
your poetry, that I shall by some meaus or other inform 
myself of whst expense or loss you may incur, and remit 
the amount. 

“ Canras, 


“December 39.” 
‘The titles of the epigrams, of which “ Frank” is the 
hero, are, — the ‘ Moralist "the “ Bloodless Battle” 


—the “ Prodent Politician ”— the ‘“ Metamorphoses” 
—the “ Elevation "—the “ Creed” — “ Epitaph." To 
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say the least, few epigrammatists ever dealt in keener 
satire or more bitter irony than the writer of those; 
and the subject of them, had he known it, might have 
‘been thankful to Montgomery for their suppression. 

‘Who wes the author of these pungent squibst Dr, 
Anderson, in a letter to Bishop, Nov. 18. 1806, says,— 
«Mr, Boyd has sent me some squibs against Moore ; 
but the humour is coarse and indelicate."* This 
mere general coincidence in style and time can hardly, 
however, justify a suspicion that the correspondent of 
the “Iris” was the translator of Dante. Were they 
written by Lord Byron? In favour of this supposition, 
we have not only the avowed conviction of Montgomery 
himself, and the plain ground of abundant provocation, 
but the best evidence that his lordship occasionally in- 
dulged himself as “a flinger of these hand grenades,” 
a projector of these ‘‘ paper bullets of the brain,” aa he 
calla them in immediate connection with the ‘ Edin~ 
burgh Review.”+ But Montgomery laid more stress 
on the resemblance between the ideas in two of the 
epigrams, and those of two lines in Byron’s “Sketch 
from Private Life,” afterwards published. The idea in 
one of the lines might have occurred to two individuals ; 
the other, he thought, could not: and taking them to- 
gether, they afforded a strong presumption of identical 
authorship. 

But while Montgomery forbore to retaliate upon his 
critical assailant by the publication of these bitter 
pasquinades, their putative author was preparing to 
avenge the wrong done to himself and his fellow suf- 


© Nichol’s “Tilust. Lit. Hist. 18th Cont.” vol. vii. p. 171. 

+ Moore's “Life and Works of Byron.” Vide also Medwin's 
" Life of Shelley.” vol. i p. 195, ; Lady Blessington's “Conver- 
eations of Lord Byron,” p. 830. 336. ef ixfra; Leigh Hunt's 
“Byron and his Contemporaries,” vol. i. p. 80. 

rs 
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ferers by the Aristarchus of the north, in a style no 
Teas startling than effective. We allude, of courae, to 
Byron's “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” This 
famous satire —which, like the “ Dunciad,” has pre- 
served many an else-forgotten name— was not, indeed, 
published till the spring of 1809, but it is more con- 
yeniently noticed here, as enabling us at the same time 
to quote the lines in which the noble poet alludes to 
Montgomery : — 


“ With broken lyre and cheek serenely pale, 
Lo ! sad ALoaus wanders down the vale! 
Though fair they rose, and might have bloomed at last, 
His hopes have perished by the northern blast: 
Nipped in the bud by Caledonian gales, 
Hia blossoms wither as the blast prevails ! 
O'er his lost works let classic Suxr¥IELp weep: 
May no rude hand disturb their early sleep! * 


“Yet, say! why should the Bard, at once, resign 
His claim to favour from the ancred Nine? 
For ever startled by the mingled howl 
Of Northern wolves that still in darkness prow] ; 
A coward brood which mangle as they prey 
By hellish instinct all that cross their way : 
Aged or young, the living or the dead, 
No mercy find,—-these harpies}t must be fed. 


* “Poor Mowreouxer, though praised by every English 
Review, has been bitterly reviled by the ‘ Edinburgh!" After all, 
the Bard of Sheffield is a man of considerable genius; his‘ Wen- 
derer of Switzerland’ is worth s thousand ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ and 
at least fifty ‘ Degraded Epica’ ” 

t We have quoted from the first edition, published in March 
1809: the lines exhibit some incongruities of metaphor, which on 
being afterwards pointed out to the suthor were altered by him. 
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Why do the injured unresisting yield 

The calm possession of their native field ? 

Why tamely thus before their fangs retreat, 

‘Nor hont the bloodhounds back to AmvHuR’s seat?” * 

Amidst these literary anxieties and literary compli- 

ments, he heard the admonitory voice of a kind Chris- 
tian friend, with whom he had held spiritual intercourse 
during his recent visit to London. ‘ Methinks,” writea 
Sir James Williams, ‘*I hear some of your literary 
friends say,— What arrogance, for one who is a mere 
trammel of trade, to compare himself with us/ But 
when I reflect on your engagement to seek earnestly 
the Lord on your return, I confeas Christian love is 
much concerned to know of your improvement: ‘tis 
not literature will do for a death-bed. Faith in Christ, 
ag evidenced by a thorough change in life—a determina- 
tion to be the Lord’s always—then shall your peace 
flow as a river,” &c. 


© “ Arthny’s Seat ; the hill which overhanga Edinburgh.” 
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CHAP, XXXIV. 
1809. 


THA BLAVE TRADE. —EAELY MOVEMENTS ON THE SUBJEOT.—- DISUSE OF 


‘We have hardly alluded to the Siave Trade, a subject 
which had for years occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment, and denunciations of which frequently marked 
the lucubrations of the editor of the “ Iris,” who, from 
the first, entered with his whole heart and soul into the 
designs of those benevolent individuals, who at this time 
and long afterwards, were known as “ abolitionists.” 
An abhorrence of the principles and practice of the 
horrid traffic in human beings seems to have been im- 
bibed by Montgomery almost with his mother’s milk ; 
nor is it surprising that the first exercises of his reason 
should have been associated with those ideas of wrong 
and suffering incident to a state of slavery, which the 
regular reports of the Brethren’s Missionaries in the 
West Indies would naturally excite at the home set~ 
tlements of the Moravians—especially as his own 
patenta were, at the same time, devoting their energies 
and, as we have seen, sacrificing their lives for the 
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instruction of those poor African outcasts from hope 
and humanity. 

Tt may be mentioned too, that, on his first arrival at 
Sheffield in 179%, he found the family of Mr. Gales 
devoted to the anti-slavery cause; the use of sugar 
having been abandoned by them, as by many others", 
at that period. The effects of the charge of Jacobinism 
made against the earlier friends of abolition was consi- 
derably neutralised in Sheffield by the fact that the 
Rey. James Wilkinson, then vicar, and other influential 
individuals of the Tory party, held a meeting and 
passed resolutions in favour of the movement of Clark- 
son and his coadjutors. The earliest evidence of Mont- 
gomery’s opinions on the slave trade exists in the 
form of 4 sonnet, published in Gales’ paper, in which 
he asks ironically, whether it was likely that the Maker 
of man would “ cram a sou)” into such “a black hole” 
as the body of a negro? with some other expressions of 
the like kind, which are more remarkable for strength 
than delicacy. 

The earliest public agitation of the question had, 
however, commenced long before Montgomery was 
enabled either by years or station to take either thought 
or part in it. Indeed, by a somewhat remarkable coin- 
cidence, the date of hia birth, in 1771, and the memo- 
rable trial of the case of Somerset, the negro, by the 
issue of which the courts of law decided, or rather re- 
affirmed the important principle, that “slaves cannot 
breathe in England,” were exactly synchronous, It 

© Not fewer, indeed, than 800,000 persons, according to Clark- 
son. As carly as 1789, William Allen, the well kuown Quaker phi-' 
lanthropist, resolved, “through divine assistance, to persevere in the 
disuse of sugar, until the slave trade should be abolished :” a reso- 
Tution to which he stedfastly adhered for upwards of forty-three 
years, until the Abolition Bill passed, when he resumed the use of 
St. Allen's Life, vol. i. p. 7. 
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may be worth while here to mention, that the well- 
known and oft-quoted sentiment of Cowper was recog- 
nised almost in the very words of the poet, even during 
the prevalence of Star-Chamber law in this country; 
for Rushworth* expressly says that, in the eleventh of 
Queen Elizabeth, a person who had bought and wished 
to scourge a slave was called to account, it being re- 
solved by authority, “that England was too pure air 
for slaves to breathe in.” The history of the abolition 
of the African Slave Trade by the British Legislature 
need not be epitomised in these pages; but the work 
of Clarkson on that subject, and still more the per- 
sonal laboura of that indefatigable philanthropist, ought 
not to be passed over in silence. Speaking of the 
trying fluctuations to which this cause of humanity was 
subject in an early period of its progress, the historian 
saya :— 


“Tn the year 1787, the members of the [louse of Com- 
mons, a8 well as the people, were enthusisstic in behalf of 
the Abolition of the Trade. In the year 1788, the fair 
enthusiasm of the former began to fade. In 1789 it died. 
In 1790 prejudice started up, as a noxious weed, in its place. 
In 1791, this prejudice arrived at its full growth. These 
changes were owing to delay, doring which the mind, 
having been gradually led to the question as a commercial, 
had been gradually taken from it as a moral object."t 

Referring to the rejection of a ‘* Bill for the Gradual 
Abolition of Negro Slavery,” by the House of Com- 
mons, a few years earlier than this date, Montgomery 
says :— 

“ There is a fashion in feeling. This infamous traffic in 
the anmarketable commodity of God’s creatures—for the 

* Rash, Hist, Colles. vol. ii. p. 468, 
t Clarkson's Hist, Abolition, vol. ii. p. $47. 
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Almighty never alienated « tittle of his right in a single 
human being — and who shall dare to dispoasess him of it? 
—we say this infamous traffic, which once excited almost 
universal and unqualified abhorrence in this country, seems 
now to have softened into a common-place subject, which 
we can contemplate with as much composure as the diviners 
of old could pore over the palpitating entrails of animals 
ripped open to discover the secrets of futurity. The plagues 
of Egypt were the firat signal and exemplary punishment 
inflicted by the violated Majesty of Heaven on slave trader 
in the infancy of the world. The plagues of St. Domingo 
are only the beginning of sorrows in the West Indies, — 
that grave of Europe and Africa!— where slaves and 
their tyrants indiscriminately, rapidly, and prematurely 
descand to the dust ;—where the snow of age ia almost as 
rarely seen on the head of man as the snow of winter on the 
tops of the mountains.” 


Sympathy for the enslaved and distressed Africans, 
however it might be entertained by many persons only 
as a fashionable feeling, was, in Montgomery, a deeply 
rooted principle, which would not allow him either to 
remain silent or to relax his exertions in this great 
cause of suffering humanity. 

« We strongly recommend,” says he (‘ Iris,’ Sep. 28, 1805), 
“the perusal of an article in our last page on the Slave 
Trade. The atrocities there recorded are not the ghosta of 
antiquated murders, that have mouldered out of remem- 
brance. This blood that cries for vengeance has not lost its 
voice,—it has not lost its warmth! I boils round the heart, 
it barns through the veins, while the reader alternately 
trembles with anger and melts with compassion at the crimes 
and the woes of his fellow creatures. Fellow creatures! 
Are slaves and slave-dealers our fellow-creatures? To 
what wickedness — to what misery are we akin! No:-~ 
the sufferer is only our brother; his lordly oppreasor denies 
consanguinity with the slave ; be it 90, for thereby he bas- 
tardises himself; the negro is assuredly related to all the 
rest of the human race!” 
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‘We need not attempt to trace with anything like 
minuteness of detail, the resumption and termination, 
in the Parliament of Great Britain, of the great 
struggle between the advocates of the slave trade on 
one side, and the abolitionists on the other; it is suf- 
ficient here to record that on the 25th of March, 1807, 
the Royal Assent was given to the memorable act which 
head been passed by the Legislature for abolishing 
British traffic in human beings, thereby recognising 
the negro as a fellow-creature, and wiping from our 
national character the foulest blot that ever disgraced 
the natural, civil, or religious condition of any country. 
But we must allow Montgomery to hail this triumph 
in his own words :— 


“ At length,” says he (‘Iris,’ March 81. 1807) “the Slave 
Trade is to be abolished both in England and America. In 
this country the Bill has received the Royal Assent. Thus 
hath the glorious offspring of humanity, which for seven- 
teen years has been passing through a ‘burning flery for- 
nace,’ heated into sevenfold fury by the worshippers of the 
‘golden image,’ set up by greater than Nebuchadnezzar— 
by ‘Mammon’ ia the West Indies ;— thus, we say, has this 
persecuted child of benevolence come out perfect and pure 
from the fire; for the angel of mercy, who was seen walk- 
ing with it in the flames, prevented them from kindling 
upon it; and in Heaven’s own appointed time, He has brought 
it forth unconsumed and uninjured, untainted and un- 
touched.” 





Tt was now that the arts of poetry, painting, and 
sculpture, which had so often been exerted to draw 
attention to the subject during the struggle, were to be 
employed in commemorating the victory, In the spring 
of 1807, while suffering under despondency, from 
various causes already mentioned, Montgomery, to use 
his own words,— 
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“Received a letter from Mr. Bowyer, of Pall-Mall (to 
whom I was an entire stranger), announcing that he had 
projected a splendid memorial of the recent triumph of jus- 
tice and humanity, in the abolition of the Slave Trade by 
an Act of the British Legislature — in a series of pictures, 
representing the past sufferings and the anticipated blessings 
of the long-wronged and late-righted Africans, both in their 
own Jand and in the West Indies. The engravings from 
these designs were to be accompanied by a poem illustrative 
of the subject. This he very courteously requested me to 
contribute, Soon elated, as soon depressed, I eagerly, yet 
tremblingly, uadertook the commiscion ; for I could not help 
doubting the wisdom of Mr. Bowyer’s choice of a poet after 
the judgment which had been passed upon my recent per- 
formances by the critical infallibilities of my own country.” 
[And this consideration the ingenuous poet urged upon Bow- 
yer by letter.] “But,” he proceeds, “the prize held out was 
worth an effort at any peril to my doubtful reputation, 
especially as the condemned volume had been more gra- 
cionsly treated by the of literature in the land 
which had adopted me from my childhood than in that 
which had given me birth. Wherefore, having, ever sinca 
I penned a paragraph, either in verse or prose, for a news- 
paper, availed myself of every fair opportunity to expose 
the iniquities of the Slave Trade and Slavery, I gave my 
whole mind to the theme. It haunted me day and night, in 
the house and in the field, alone or in company ; however 
engaged in business, in conversation, or in amusement, the 
process of thought and of composition was continually in ex- 
ercise, and finder all these different situations and incom- 
patible circumstances, portions of the poem were either sug- 
gested, eluborated, or suddenly, not to say spontaneously, 
produced.” 

Such is the author's own account of the origin and 
progress of the poem of the “ West Indies,” as given 
in the preface. 

We believe the application to Montgomery was made 
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at the instance of Dr. Waugh, a respectable Inde~- 
pendent minister in London, seconded by Dr. Aikin; 
to the latter gentleman, as well as to his friend Parken, 
the poet transmitted portions of his work, as written in 
1807, and previously to their being placed in the hands 
of the designer. 

James Montgomery to Joseph Aston. 


* ShefHeld, March 6, 1809 
“My prae Faienp, 

“TJ must not write a long letter, because it is news- 
paper-eve, and I am wearied with facts and rumours, and 
political and moral speculations on the signe of the times, 
which to my mind are so very portentous, that I can neither 
write with temper nor safety upon them. The moment I 
take up my pen, it kindles between my fingers, and I seem 
to write in fire that alarms me when I read it afterwards, 
and makes my thoughts once more familiar with prison 
seenes,—vice, misfortune, poverty, profligacy, villainy and 
folly, all immured together, and all contaminating, or con- 
taminated by each other. O my very heart turne sick with 
horror, when I imagine the posnbility — the probalality, con- 
sidering my fanatic zeal in the most righteous cause under 
heaven—of my being again buried alive for months, per- 
heps fur years, bankrupt in circumstances, forgotten by the 
world, neglected by my friends, in the solitude — or, worse 
than the solitude, in the society—of a gaol! And for what? 
For truth, for jastice, for liberty, which ought to be more 
precious to me in principle than freedom of person, or life 
itself; but for which I am not surely called by Heaven to 
suffer voluntary martyrdom, without profit either to myself 
or my countrymen. I atrive, therefore, with all my might 
to reatrain my fury for mending mankind by rnining myself, 
when I write for my newspaper, which makes it in general 
a very dull, equivocal thing, rather tolerated than admired 
or approved. Now and then, when I put forth my strength, 
and strike a blow at some conspicuous mark, I make « little 
motion among my brethren, and they copy my paragraphs 
from "paper to paper, some with abuse, and some with com- 
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mendation. This was the case a few weeks ago, when I 
ventured to censure the profligate connection between the 
D. of ¥. and Mrs. C. In truth, my paragraph made such 
& noise, like the reverberated report of a pistol in the 
caverns of the Peak, at once multiplying and magnifying 
the sound, that I was terrified at it in the end, and expected 
nothing leas than an information ex officio, by the attorney- 
general. However, as my attack wae solely upon the im- 
morality of the adulterous intercourse, my mind was made 
up to live or die by what I had said, without retracting or 
qualifying @ syllable of it, This squall of alarm is now 
blown over: how soon another may spring up, and overset 
me, I know not. . . . . Concerning my Slave Trade poem, 
I have only to tell you, that I heard « few days ago from 
Bowyer, who complains bitterly of ungratefal and mercenary 
engravers, who have both his plates and him in their hands, 
and he can neither extricate the one nor the other: so that 
his work may be three months—or, if you like a round 
number better, six months—before it makes its appearance. 
‘This is very distressing to # poet, impatient to be born in a 
new shape ; for if a post lives in his works when he ia dead, 
he lives much more in them while he is alive: in fact, he 
undergoes a regular metempsychosis from one form to 
another, through every piece that be writes; the Isat being 
always the best in his esteem, as each body which the soul 
inhabits in the course of transmigration, whether it be an 
elephant or an ass, is in turn the dearest... . . Of my visit 
to London I have talked and written eo much that I am 
quite weary of it; and if I were to attempt to entertain 
you with any account of it, I should be too dull to be en- 
dured. I saw Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, Robert Bloom- 
field, and ought to have seen Thomas Campbell, but illness 
prevented him from meeting me according to the invitation 
of a common friend, and be sent an apology as flattering, 
‘but not half so welcome, as his company would have been. 
I was introduced to so many other great and middling, and 
good and better sort of men, that I cannot now recollect 
half of those I saw, and of those that enw me, not the 
thousandth part,—for in London one seems to live in the 
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mouth of a bee-hive, where those that are crowding in and 
those that are pressing out pass over or under one another, 
on this side or that, just as there may be room or oppor- 
tunity... .. This is London | 
“Tam your sincere friend, 
“J. Mowrcomnry. 

“ Mr, Joseph Aston, Manchester.” 

The West Indies” lost nothing by the ordeal of 
friendly criticism previous to publication, little as the 
poet was disposed hastily to alter what he had delibe- 
rately written. We recollect the seasonable caution 
which Dr. Aikin gave, after a perusal of the second 
part, viz., of the danger of allowing the exuberance of 
tropical scenery to lead to a lavish style of description 
incompatible with that simplicity which is favourable 
toa just interest in the subject. Of course, the Doc- 
tor did not, he said, wish his friend to lower his rich 
diction down to the standard of a school ‘ vult videri 
pauper et est pauper,” but merely to remember that as 
flatness is the fault allied to simplicity, so turgidity 
closely borders on elevation,—judicious hints not ne+ 
glected by him to whom they were given, The worthy 
Doetor not only shared with his intelligent family circle 
in the perusal and criticism of the poem while in manu- 
script, but he kindly offered to read ‘ the proofs” from 
the press,—a pecuniary es well as a literary convenience, 
which provincial authors, printing and publishing in 
London only since the era of penny postage, can scarcely 
appreciate. 

The delays from various causes which protracted the 
execution of Bowyer’s spirited design over two years, 
had apparently nearly defeated it; for so late as March 
30th, Dr. Aikin, writing to Montgomery, says, “1 
have had no proofs from Bensley since I last wrote; 80 
that I suspect Bowyer's publication is really suspended,”— 
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Grahame having previously threatened that if the vo- 
lame did not make its appearance in six weeks, he 
would publish his own poems at once. 

Although Montgomery was not at first informed that 
it was intended to publish any other works in connec- 
tion with his own, on the subject proposed, he soon 
learned that Bowyer was in treaty with several other 
poets.* None of these, however, ultimately came into 
the arrangement, with the exception of Miss Elizabeth 
Ogilvy Benger and the Rev. James Grahame, whose 
poems, along with the “ West Indies,” appeared in the 
spring of this’year in a five guinea quarto volume, 
beautifully printed by Bensley, and illustrated with en- 
gravings by Raimbach, Scriven, and Worthington, from 
designs by Smirke, and wax medallions by Miss 
Andras. 

It is said that the spirited projector of this appropriate 
commemoration of a noble act of British humanity 
did not spend less than between three and four thou- 
sand pounds in the undertaking. But although the 
work was brought out in the first style of typographical 
and decorative elegance, it was only comparatively suc- 
cessful; the price, the delay, and the defcction of some 
of the allied poets, having in turn acted unfavourably. 


* The prospect of having the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope” 
for a colleague in the projected work, is thus alluded to in a letter 
to Parken :—“ It in exceedingly consoling to me to learn that 
Campbell was charmed with the offer of Mr. Bowyer, and told 
him that I had been very ill-used by the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
Poets are #0 jealous of each other, and there was so villanous « 
traplaid by the ‘Ed, Rer,,’ to catch my contemporaries and flatter 
them into enemies, whether they were such or not, that Tam 
almost as much surprised as delighted with Campbell's generosity, 
particularly as he is an utter stranger to me, and I am perhaps the 
most ardent admirer he has in the world.” 

‘VOI. I, @ 
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Montgomery's poem was subsequently made up with 
ali the plates, and published separately—a distinction 
which it well merited. The author received for this 
edition one hundred guineas, besides several copies of 
the work. 

As Bowyer’s splendid volume was neither advertised 
in the usual manner, nor the price of Montgomery's 
portion of it within the means of ordinary purchasers, 
it waa not until reprinted in a less expensive and more 
convenient form, and accompanied by about twenty 
occasional poems, that the “ West Indies” became 
universally known and appreciated. In this form, up- 
wards of ten thousand copies of the work were sold in 
ten years, and the author's reputation became esta- 
Dblished wherever the language of his country was 
heard. 

The poem of the ‘ West Indies,” like the “ Wan- 
derer of Switzerland,” owed its immediate succeas, in 
no small degree, to the fact of its embodying a class of 
sentiments which were universally prevalent among 
philanthropists at the time when the work appeared, 
It is scarcely less remarkable for a certain tone of 
earnestness and vehemence pervading many passages; 
and which, as a friendly critic told the poet, “give to 
the versification something of the character of loud 
speaking.” In several respects it was far more lucky 
than its predecessor. It not only became immediately 
and generally popular, but the critics appeared to con= 
eur with the public in general approval: even the 
« Edinburgh Review ” was silent. Apart from the fact 
that it embodied a universal sympathy with the great 
national ect which it commemorated, the topics and 
stylo of the verse were of auch a nature as to make 
almost every couplet suitable for quotation by speakers 
or writers on the evils or the abolition of slavery; and 
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perhaps it would hardly be too much to affirm that 
there is not a single clause in any one of the four parts 
of this poem, that has not been cited, wholly or in part, 
from the press, the platform, or the pulpit, during * the 
height of that great argument” which subsequently 
ensued, and led to the abolition of slavery itself, and 
the leading features of which were so admirably deve- 
loped by the poet. Some passages there are, which, 
while they are not restricted in their bearing to time 
or place, nor to the circumstances of any special con- 
dition of society, are at once so exquisitely true to 
nature, and so poetically perfect in design, that the 
humblest as well as the most intelligent reader of the 
“Weat Indies,” alike comprehends and admires them, 
Need we’ specify as an example the well-known lines, 
showing how the love of country and of home is the 
same in all ages and among all nations ?— 


“ There is a land, of every land the pride,” &c. 


The beautiful thought which occurs in Part IT, 
where the poet speaks of Africa as — 


“ A world of wonders, where creation seems 
‘No more the work of Nature, but her dreams,” 


appears almost identical with one conceived some years 
before, on the ‘Heights of Abraham,” at Matlock. 
Viewing the romantic scenery from this spot with great 
advantage, in the company of his friend Mr. Rhodes *, 
he produced, impromptu, the following lines, which he 
wrote with hia pencil in the aleove : — 
“ Here, in wild pomp, magnificently bleak, 
Stupendous Matlock towers amid the Peak ; 


© Author of “ Peak Scenery.” 
qe 
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Here, rocks on rocka—on forests, foresta rise, 
Spurn the low earth, and mingle with the skies ! 
Great Nature slumbering by fair Derwent’s stream, 
Conceived these giant mountains in » dream.” 


A curious verbal solecism passed through threo 
editions before it was detected by the author—— 


“The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend ;” 


whereas the word ought to have been brother, "as it now 
stands. 

In Part IIE. occurs the episodical allusion to 
Mungo Park, in an ingenious adaptation of the negro 
daughter's song of the ‘* Poor White Man,” whose 
ultimate return, after repeatedly encountering the 
perils of exploratory travel in the wilds of Africa, was 
then anticipated—alas, in vain! Among othcrs to 
whom Montgomery had sent specimens of the ‘* West 
Indies,” during the progress of composition, was his 
friend Standert of Taunton, who thus acknowledged the 
compliment: — 


“Tt is not a little curious that the specimen of your 
poem, with which you have favoured me, should allude to 
Mungo Park. Mungo Park was my friend; J knew him 
intimately—and only knew him to esteem him: 9 man of 
greater integrity, simplicity, and intrepidity never breathed. 
Onur acquaintance commenced in a singular manner, —I 
discovered him. One morning, previous to a lecture, which 
I was in the habit of delivering at the Westminster Hospital, 
I saw a stranger loitering in the surgery, whose appearance 
was perfectly distinct from that of the general class of 
medical students. He seemed particularly modest and re- 
served. As he walked the room, I observed 
something peculiar in his step, and at the same instant it 
occurred to me that he was very like the portrait of Mungo 
Park affixed to the ‘Travels in Africa.’ The stranger bad 
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only crossed the room to look at = map hanging on the 
wall;—and as soon as he placed his finger upon Africa, 
his identity was past doubt. I instantly addressed him; 
and from that moment we were friends. What may have 
been his fate is unknown; it will certainly not be my lot 
to discover him a second time on the banks of the Niger, or 
to deliver him from a second Moorish captivity—thongh 
thia was once my dream! ‘Now then for the poetry.” 


And the passage in question touched a nearer string 
—for Mrs. Montague tells the poet that when she 
read it to Mungo Park’s brother, ‘‘he was exceedingly 
affected.” 

In this part of the poem we meet with a word, 
the merit of having first introduced which from the 
German, it has been thought worth while to claim for 
Lord Byron, and others*: it is, however, more than 
probable that its earliest transplantation into our lan- 
guage was by Montgomery, in the following line,— 


“To fy for ever from the creole strand, 
And dwell « freeman in his Farsertann.” 


‘Nor was the word an accidental compound, which has 
become interesting merely through a lucky coincidence ; 
for we happen to know that ita use in the text was 
suggested to the poet by the emphatic tone in which he 
had heard his friend Henry Steinhauer speak of his 
Baterland, 

There is one passage in the ‘ West Indies,” Part 
TV., in which an equivocal compliment is undesignedly 
paid to the great parliamentary leader in the anti- 


* D'Toraeli claims the credit of having introduced the word 
“ Fatherland,” into our literature.—Athenewm, Aug. 22. 1846, 
qs 
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slavery cause: we allude to the couplet in which the 
poet calls 
“__Wilberforee, the messenger of grace, 
The new Las Casas of a ruined race.” 

Holland: “1 wish, sir, you had not, in the fourth 
canto of the ‘ West Indies,’ coupled the name of Wil- 
Dberforce with that of Las Casas, as the historical 
evidence hardly sustains the claims of the Spanish 
licentiate to be regarded as the archetype of the En- 
glish philanthropist.” Montgomery: “ The character 
of Las Casas has been grossly misunderstood, in con- 
sequence of what Dr. Robertson has said of him: the 
fact ia, he was not a promoter of slavery, as the historian 
alleges; much less was he the originator of the system, 
as some persons have asserted: on the other hand, he 
appears to have been the avowed friend of the negroes, 
at a time when no doubt existed as to the abstract 
propriety of dealing in slaves.” Holland: “ And ex- 
actly such was the character, really or ostensibly, of 
most of the persons in this country, who differed so 
much from the Abolitionists at the commencement of 
their career. I am sure you will agree with me that 
many of those persons, in the British Parliament and 
out of it, who at first were rather anxious to mitigate, 
as they vainly hoped to have done, the evils of slavery, 
than willing at once to abolish the slave trade, were 
neither destitute of intelligence, humanity, nor religion : 
but they deserve none of the praise of those who 
achieved the glorious triumph of 1807.” Montgomery: 
** You will perceive in all the later editions of the 
* West Indies,’ a long note, in which I have summed 
up the evidence for and against Las Casas; and I am 
convineed that the Abbé Grégoire (whose work, in 
French, was translated and published in this country 
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by Henry Redhead Yorke) has completely exculpated 
the great and good man whose name I have coupled 
with that of Wilberforce, from the degrading imputa- 
tions brought against him by Herrera and Robertson.” 
Holland: “1 have carefully read the note, as you may 
believe ; but to whatever extent it may extricate the 
character of Las Casas from the imputations and mis- 
takes of historians, it atill, in my humble judgment, falla 
as far short of justifying his claim to be coupled with 
‘Wilberforce in your poetical compliment, as it fails to 
afford any evidence whatever, that he either sought or 
desired the abolition of the slave trade, however anxious 
he may have been to mitigate the sufferings of its 
victims.” * 


* Very ealy in the history of this abominable traffic—viz., 1511 
—Ferdinand the Fifth, King of Spain, permitted great numbers of 
waves to be carried from Africa into the Spanish colonies in 
America. After his death, a proposal was made by Las Casas, 
Bishop of Chiapa, to Cardinal Ximenes, who held the reins of the 
government of Spain, till Charles the Fifth came to the throne, 
“for the establishment of a regular system of commerce in the 
persons of the native Africans.” These are the words of Thomas 
Clarkson, who, however, immediately adda, “Tha object of Bar- 
tholomew de las Casas was undoubtedly to save the American 
Indians, whose cruel treatment and almost extirpation he had 
‘witnessed during his residence among them, and in whose behalf 
he had undertaken a voyege to the court of Spain.” Still, as be 
acknowledges, “It is difficult to reconcile this proposal with the 
humane and charitable spirit of the Bishop of Chiapas.” A similar 
difficulty on the same grounds often occurred to the abslitioniste 
of Montgomery's times. ‘There is no “difficulty” in reconciling 
the sentiments and the office of Cardinal Ximenes, to the honour 
of whose memory it is recorded, that “he refused the proposal” 
of Las Casas, “not only judging it to be unlawful to consign in- 
nocent people to slavery at all, but to be very inconsistent to 
deliver the inhabitants of one country from a state of misery by 
consigning it to those of another." History of the Abolition of the 
African Save Trade, vol. i. p. 94. 

a4 
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It is not surprising that Montgomery should have 
cherished an ardent respect for the memory and worth 
of Cowper, the charms of whose verse had been devoted 
with success* to that cause of humanity, the triumphs 
of which he did not live to witness. With Cowper, 
also, the Moravian bishop who resided at Folneck waa 
personally acquainted; and Montgomery was in the 
habit, during his residence there, of hearing the name, 
and even, as we have seen, reading the works of a poet 
who had devoted his talents to the service of Christianity 
—who had applauded Missionary labours in general, 
and the exertions of the Brethren in particulart, and 
that too at a period when it was not common to avow 
such sentiments, especially in poetry. The luminary 
of Weston was setting behind darker clouds than those 
of death, when the star of Montgomery's genius was 
emerging from the quiet shades of Fulneck; but it was 
gratifying to every reader of the “‘ West Indies” to 
discover upon whom the mantle of the elder bard had 
fallen, in the following tender apostrophe : — 


“ Lamented Cowper! in thy path I tread; 

© that on me were thy meek spirit shed ! 

The woes that wring my bosom once were thine; 
Be all thy virtues, all thy genius mine! 

Peace to thy soul ! thy God my portion be; 
And in his preaence may I rest with thee!” } 


Clarkson's Hist. Abolition of the African Slave Trade. 
t —— “See Germany send forth 
Her sons to pour it (Gospel Hope) on the farthest north. 
Fired with a xeal peculiar, they defy 
‘The rage and rigour of @ polar sky, 
And plant successfully sweet Sharon's rose, 
Yn joy plaina and in eternal mows."—Hope. 
} The wrongs and tho sufferings of the expatristed Africans 
had often been incidentally alladed to by English poets, including 
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Pope, Thomson, Savage, Shenstone, and especially Cowper. 
Perhaps the first poem which was written, expresely on the sub- 
ject, was Day's “ Dying Negro,” published in 1773: this was 
followed by Roscoe's “ Wrongs of Africa,” in 1767. Cowpen's 
“Task” appeared in 1785. In 1791, Mrs. Barbauld addressed to 
‘Wilberforce a poetical epistle in favour of what Madame D’Arblay 
calla “The Demoktwon of the Slave Trade.” “Quashy, or the 
Coal Black Maid,” of Captain Morris, was published in 1796. 
‘The scene is laid in the island of Martinico, where, us in the reat of 
bi French colonies, the revolutionary government had abolished 
ery. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


1809. 


‘REVIEW OF ORABBE'S “POEME.”CAMPRELL'S “GERTRUDB OP WYO- 
MING.” —BURNW “BELIQUES."—WORDSWORTH'S POLITICAL PAMFH- 
LET.— CORARAPONDENCE WiTH ME, ROSCON.—-YHE DUKE OF TORE.— 
SUR JOHN MOORE — DEATH OF THOMAS GALES, — LANCASTERIAN 
SCHOOL. — WRITING IN BUMDAY SCHOOLS, ~—7KE JUBILER. 


‘We have before us eight letters of Parken’s, dated 
in 1809; but not one of Montgomery's in reply. He 
continued, however, his services to the ‘“ Eclectic,” 
having reviewed this yeat Crabbe’s “Poems,” * Camp- 
bell’s Gertrude of Wyoming,” + Burns’ “ Reliques,”t 
and a prose pamphlet of Wordsworth’s.§ ‘* Crabbe,” he 
says, “is a poet half-way between Pope and Gold- 
smith; but he wants the taste of the one, and the ten- 
derness of the other: we are often reminded of each, 
yet he never seems the servile imitator of either; while 
his style and his subjects, especially in facetious de- 
erie occasionally elevate him to an equality with 
oth, 

‘The sweet poem of “ Gertrude” is composed in the 
Spenserian atanza, no example of which, so far as we 
recollect, existe in the entire maze of Montgomery's 


* Eclectic Review, vol. v. p. 40. + Ibid. p. 529. ; vi. p.718, 
t Dbid. vol. v. p. 393. § Thid. p. 744. 
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published poetry. He considers it to be “a most com- 
pact and perfect but almost unmanageable stanza, in the 
present scarcity of rhymes, when poets have neither the 
power that Spenser exercised of compelling his termi- 
nations to tally by arbitrary transpositions and inflec- 
tions, nor the privilege, which even Pope and Gray 
in the last century enjoyed, of alloying their purer 
thymes with flat and discordant sounds,”* Byron, pre- 
sently afterwards, not only gallantly defied, but nobly 
overleapt, these structural difficulties. Towards the 
conclusion of this admirable review of Campbell, we 
meet with a sentiment, the truth of which must have 
been felt by almost every reader of Montgomery's 
works :— ‘A poet who has genius enough to awaken 
curiosity concerning himself, never charms his readers 
more than when he incidentally and unexpectedly af- 
fords’ them a glimpse of some circumstances connected 
with his personal history.” Coleridge entertained a 
similar opinion ; — “ If I could judge of others by my- 
self,” said he, “I should not hesitate to affirm, that the 
most interesting passages in our most interesting poems 
are those in which the author develops his own feelings.” 

Montgomery's review of Burns is one of his most 
elaborate compositions in this class, in none of which 
has the writer shown a more nice discrimination of in- 


* A more important question than the metrical structure of 
the poem afterwards came to be discussed, —namely, the moral in- 
justice alleged to have been done by the poet to one of the per+ 
sonages in the story. Inthe “New Monthly Magazine” forFebruary, 
1622, is a letter from Mr. Campbell, in which he acknowledges 
himself to have been misled relative to the character of the Indian 
chief, and the atrocities charged upon him at Wyoming, These 
xetractations were the result of evidence exhibited to the poet by 
the son of that chief, John Brant, a spirited young Mohawk Indian, 
‘who was in London in 1622, 

+ Gilman's “Coleridge,” vol. i. p. 98. 
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dividual character, or @ more thorough insight into the 
practical influence of principle on the human heart. 
He remarked to us that this article was written with 
the deepest interest in the feelings and the fate of him 
who waa the subject of it: and no wonder,— for he 
had himself, in early life, experienced his share of that 
undue mental excitement, and those peculiar termpta- 
tions, which too often attend “the temperament of 
genius,” and which were, in eo large a measure, the 
fatal heritage of his highly-gifted fellow-countryman ! 
Experience evidently guided the pen in the initial 
paragraph of this review.— 


“In youth, when we first become enamoured of the works 
Of the great poets, we naturally imagine that those must 
themeelves be the happiest of men, who can communicate 
such unknown and unimagined emotions of pleasure as 
teem at once to create and to gratify » new sense within us, 
while by the magic of undefinable art they render the love- 
liest scenes of nature yet more lovely, make the moat in- 
different things interesting, and from sorrow itself awaken 
® sympathy of joy, unutterably sublime and soothing. He 
who in his early years has never been so smitten by the 
love of song as to have wished, nay, even dreamed, himself 
& poet (aa Hesiod is said to have done, though few like 
Hesiod, awaking, have found their dreams fulfilled), is a 
stranger to one of the purest, noblest, and most enduring 
sources of earthly enjoyment.” 


The strain is pursued in terms not less striking, or 
less sadly true: — 

“When, however, glowing with enthusiastic admiration, 
we turn from the works to the lives of these exalted beings, 
we find that they wero not only liable to the same infirmities 
with ourselves, but that, with respect to many of them, 
those vehement passions which they could kindle and quell 
at pleasure in the bosoms of others ruled and raged with 
‘ungovernable fury in their own, hurrying them, amidst 
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alternate penury and profusion, honour and abascment, 
through the changes of a miserable life, to a deplorable 
and sometimes a desperate death; while among the more 
amiable of this ill-starred race, those finer sensibilities, that 
warm the hearts’ blood of their readers with ineffable de- 
light, were to the possessors slow and fatal firea feeding 
upon their vitals, while they languished in solitude and eunk 
in obscurity to the grave, after bequeathing to posterity an 
inheritance, in the unrewarded productions of their gonius, 
that should last through many generations, and cast at 
once a lustre and a shade on the age in which they flourished, 
as the phrase is,-in which they perished, as it cught to be. 
» +» + The genius of Burns resembled the pearl of Cleopatra, 
both in its worth and in its fortune; the one was moulded 
in secret by nature in the depths of the ocean, the other 
was produced and perfected by the same hand in equal 
obscurity on the banks of the Ayr; the furmer was suddenly 
brought to light, and shone for s season with attractive 
splendour on the forehead of beauty; the Iatter not less 
unexpectedly emerged from the shades, and dazzled and 
delighted an admiring nation; the fate of both was the 
same; each was wantonly dissolved in the cup of pleasure, 
and quaffed by its possessor at one intemperate draught.” 


The production of Wordsworth, already alluded to, 
was a political pamphlet, the title of which, as Mont- 
gomery said, reads like « literal translation from the 
Latin®, and the contents of which exhibit a still more 
peculiar English style. 


“Of the latter,” the reviewer says, “it is so exquisitely 
compounded of words, idioms, and phrases, obsolete end 


* “Concerning the Relations of Great Britain, Spain, and Por- 


ifically by the 
‘brought to the Test of those Principles by which alone the In- 
dependence of Nations can be Preserved or Recovered.” 
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authorised, unprecedented and vernacouler, as to form alto- 
gether a style of a very peculiar gait and character, resem- 
bling nothing so nearly as the blank verse of the Westmore- 
land triumvirate of bards; who, if they have sometimes 
condescended to degrade poetry into prose, have occasionally 
deigned to exalt prose into poetry. Of this, the tract before 
ue is an illustrious example. In these Sybilline leaves (fall 
of portentous and useful denunciations), anatched from the 
winds and stitched loosely together to make a pamphlet of 
only one day's longer life than a newspaper, there is more of 
the spirit and fire of genuine poetry than we have found in 
many 8 cream-coloured volume of verse, designed to delight 
and astonish posterity. The language is at once splendid 
and obscure, vigorous, yet polite, beautiful, bewildering, and 
uncouth, The sentiments, ardent, free, and original, are 
frequently so clouded with mysticism, subtilised by meta- 
physical refinement, or emblazoned with imagination, that 
they appear either too dark, too thin, or too bright, to be 
steadily viewed or clearly comprehended. But there is a 
pulse of philanthropy thet beats through every page 
(though not through every line), and a soul of patriotism 
that breathes through the whole body of the work, which 
raise it, as an offspring of intellect, far above the political 
ephemera quickened from the carcases of transient events 
which Time leaves behind him in his devastating march to 
eternity,—ephemera which fistter for a day, then vanish 
for ever. Among this imbecile and fugitive race, the pre- 
sent gorgeous emanation of genius is born; and with them 
it must perish.” 

The pamphlet Aas perished as predicted; but it 
seemed due to the generous tone with which the Shef- 
field poet-politician hailed the patriotic Laker in this 
instance, to snatch from immediate oblivion this brief 
memento of a very seasonable and clever production. 

The correspondence between Montgomery and Mr. 
Roscoe commenced with the following letter, written 
by the former in behalf of his friend Henry Steinhauer, 
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who was anxious to make a somewhat leisurely survey 
of the treasures of the Liverpool Botanical Garden: — 


James Montgomery to William Roscoe. 


“Sheffield, June 18. 1808, 
“Dear Sm, 

“J have no right to intrude myself upon your at- 
tention, and I never should have done so, for my own sake; 
but I am emboldened by what I have heard of your general 
character—and, I will venture to add, by what I have heard of 
your kind disposition towarda me, as the author of some small 
poems, which you have not been ashamed to commend—to in- 
troduce my friend, the Rev. Heary Steinhauer, to you, as a true 
lover of botany; with the request that you will favour him 
with the means and opportunity, while he is in Liverpool, 
of visiting the botanical garden there. I should not have 
presumed to ask this obligation either for myself or for him, 
notwithstanding what I have intimated above, had he not 
informed me that you are = botanist; and as such, Jam 
sure that it will be a gratification to yourself to serve an 
ingenious and amiable young man, on an occasion which he 
deems so precious, that he is willing to do violence to hig 
own modest nature, in becoming the bearer of this letter, 
that he may avail himself of it to improve and enlarge his 
acquaintance with the most lovely and innocent inhabitants 
of the earth—the flowers of all the fields beneath the sun. 
I am afraid of being misunderstood: a man of your emi- 
nence is exposed to have his peace broken in upon by many 
impertinent Visitors, who come from idle curiosity to see— 
or, rather, from vanity, to say thet they have seen—-one of 
the great lights of the age, and who will be a light to 
posterity also. Whatever may be the curiosity or the vanity 
of my botanical friend, neither the one nor the other could 
have induced him to interrupt you for a moment in your 
studies or your repose. He does not come to hang himself 
upon you, but to solicit a kindness which he trusts you can 
easily confer, and which will exceedingly oblige him,—a 
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recommendation to the steward of the garden, by which he 
mey gain permission Jeisurely to survey it. I will not 
trouble you with another word: if I have imperfectly ex- 
plained his wish, he must explain it better himself, He 
lives at Falneck, near Leeds, and I enclose this letter to 
him by post. I should think that I was dishonouring rather 
than complimenting you, if I were to offer any further 
apology for thus frankly asking a favour of you, to whom 
I am personally a stranger. Accept this letter (aa it ia 
sincerely intended to be) as @ proof that I am grateful for 
the delicate but inestimable services which you have ren- 
dered to me and to my poetry by condescending to interest 
yourself for either. That you may not suspect that 1 ad? 
dress you from mere presumption of your goodwill towards 
me, I beg leave to say that Dr. Aikin, Mr. Cromek, and 
some others have occasionally intimated to me that you 
‘were disposed to think well of my rhymes. I will only add, 
that by this letter it is neither my design nor my desire to 
inveigle you into correspondence with myself. If it serves 
my friend Steinhauer in the way which he anticipates, my 
eole end in writing it will be answered. 
“I am, very respectfully, 
“ Your obliged and obedient servant, 
“J. Monraomerr. 
“Wm. Roscoe, Eaq., Allerton Hell, near Liverpool.” 


Roscoe, bound as he was to his desk, like his corre- 
spondent, by the triple chain of literature, politics, and 
private business, was not the man to allow a letter from 
Montgomery to remain on his file unacknowledged. 
In how cordial and unassuming a tone he welcomed the 
introduction of the diffident Sheffield poet, may be 
imagined from the following letter: — 

James Montgomery to William Roscoe. 
“ Sheffield, Feb. 20 1809, 

“Deas Sm, 


“If respect made me answer your first letter with 
silence, the same feeling would have prompted me long 
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before now to acknowledge your second with the warmest 
and sincerest expressions of gratitude; but hitherto I have 
‘been prevented by a great deal of business, which was not 
my own, and a great deal of anxiety which I hope was en- 
tirely my own; for I am so jealous of that, that I would not, 
with my good will, let my greatest enemy share it with me. 
But on consulting the moon this evening (who is my chro- 
nologer in these matters), I find by the shape of her head— 
which is a Merlin’s head to me— that if I let it grow a bit 
larger, without writing to you, though I have nothing in the 
warld to say, but ‘thank you’ for your exceedingly kind and 
welcome letter of the Zlst of January, I shall deserve 
never to hear again from you, except that you desire never 
to hear again from me. 

“You know that it is not always exactly the opinion that 
aman holds of bimself—though who else is likely to form 
a better, or half so good a ono?— by which the world is 
bound to judge of him; nay, the world is so perverse and 
headstrong, that it will form its own opinions, right or wrong, 
concerning every man who by virtue or talents, or by the 
want of both (a much commoner case in these profligate 
days), makes himself conspicuous in it. Hence it by no 
means follows, that because you are not so high-minded as 
to think your ‘ good will worth solicitation,’ others may not 
be of a very different sentiment, and a sentiment more 
justly and impartially formed from a foller and fairer view 
of the subject ; for every man is too near himself to see all 
his faults in their true proportion; and he ought to be too 
near his virtues also to see them in the light in which othera 
should behold them. Many truths are almost paradoxes: 
‘we can scarcely think too humbly of those very things in 
ourselves, of which we scarcely can think too highly jn 
others: does not your heart bear testimony with mine to 
this? If it does, we will defy all the heads under the enn 
to disprove it. Now to come directly to my point, after 
going quite round it, as a spaniel does before he lies down. 
I did think your good will so well worth solicitation, that 
though I seized the first opportunity to recommend myself 

Yor. It. zB 
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to it, in recommending my botanical friend Steinhauer, I 
valued it so highly, and was at the same time so afraid of 
cheapening myself—forgive my pride, which I may as well 
confess honestly, because yon have found it out before now 
without confession —that I was determined, even if I never 
had another equally fair opportunity, to live for ever—that 
is my whole share of the threescore years and ten allotted 
to man in this world—a etranger to you, rather than on 
any oceasion, when my appearance might be interpreted 
into intrusion, attract your notice by any art or littleness 
unworthy of us both. So mach about next to nothing; 
however, I am not afraid of being thought impertinent now s 
we should have no letters worth reading if we were not 
allowed to write about anything or nothing. When I write 
again I may perhaps have something better to aay, but that 
must be as it happens; I will not seck it, because, if I find it, 
I ahall lose it in trying to secure it. I never was a hand at 
catching birds by throwing salt on their tails; and on that 
ngcount, thinking with the proverb that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush, I always let fly the thoughts that 
come first, not doubting that they will be the most acceptable, 
‘because they are the freest. I did not intend anything in 
this letter, except to thank you for your last favour, and to 
say this was not meant to drag another from you, but to 
assure you that till I hear from you again at your own im~ 
pulse and convenience, I shell be your much obliged friend 
and servant, 
“J, Monrcommrr. 
“ William Roscoe, Eeq., Allerton Hall, near Liverpool.” 


Mr. Roscoe, writing to Montgomery, on the 25th of 
March, says : — 

“There ia a stupid old role, that aman should not talk 
about himself; but I should be gled to know on what sub- 
ject he can talk of which he ought to know so mueh; and 
Iam eure that, whatever may be the case when he makes his 
appearance before the public, yet in the intercourse of 
private friendship the more he talks about himself the 
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better, On this acconnt, I always prefer those letters of a 
friend which contain neither articles of intelligence nor 
abstract dissertations. The bead speeketh to the head, and 
the heart to the heart; and I think it a sin to convert a 
letter into either a gazette or a sermon. Allow me, there 
fore, to say, that in you I have met with a correspondent 
according to my own mind, who writes as he thinks, and 
forgets, for a moment, that there are any other persons in 
the world besides his friend and himself. If, whenever you 
find yourself disposed towards it, you will take up your pen, 
and give your thoughts freely as they rise, you may reat 
assured that I shall not only receive them with real pleasure, 
but endeavour to make you the best return in my power.” 


The rest of the letter relates to the verses entitled 
the “ Butterfly’s Birthday,” which accompanied it, 


James Montgomery to William Roscoe, 
“ Sheffield, April 95. 1809. 
“Dear Sm, * 


“Thongh I am persuaded that a friendly corre- 
spondence carried on with mercantile punctuality would be 
the dullest drudgery on earth,—I mean if all men are made 
of the same thermometrical clay as I am, rising and falling, 
expanding and shrinking through every degree of heat and 
cold from the freezing to the boiling point, —- yet there ara 
somo letters between friends, which, as they concern the 
business of friendship rather than its sympsthies, ought to 
be answered as promptly as if they were a much inferior 
order of epistles than they really are; namely, as if they 
contained bills of lading or bank notes, which we poets, you 
know, do most maguanimouely despise, and for our contempt 
of which we ourselves are held in equal contempt by those 
who know the value of such things. Your letter was of 
the description [of those] that from their natare, as well an 
their worth, claim immediate acknowledgment; and as 
suredly if I had only my common but legitimate excuee for 
negleoting to write, — hurry of business, low spirits, in- 
dolence, and other equally excellent and weli-approved 

n2 
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apologies,—I should not have dared to have been silent so 
long, lest my silenee should have been interpreted to mean 
the very reverse of all that I think and feel concerning your 
lint letter and its enclosure. But indeed it found me under 
severe indisposition; and though it was like an ‘angel 
visit’ of a friend in spirit to one in sorrow and solitude, 
yet its cheering influence was soon past, and though I have 
often remembered it with gratitude and delight, this is 
truly the first hour since that I have had the fortitude to sit 
down to retarn you my thanks for your kindness and con- 
descension. I am very slowly recovering from s shock of 
illness that brought me nearer to the grave, at least in my 
mind, than any that I ever experienced before. . . 
“With the verses I certainly was ae much delighted asl 
was flattered by the mark of your confidence in entrusting 
them to me. The ‘Butterfly’s Ball’ was one of those 
happy conceptions that in the golden moments of s poet's 
life —and few and precious are those moments—come 
unsolicited and unexpectedly into hia mind, he knowa not 
from whence, or by what association with his other ideas at 
the very time—was it not so? Whether it was or no (if 
it was not, you are the most enviable poet that ever lived 
to command such things at pleasure), it ia one of those 
novel and fascinating productions of genius thet instanta- 
neously make an everlasting impression: that is, if I am 
not talking nonsense, they make the impression at the first 
reading, and that impres-ion is indelible. This has been 
the caso universally with the ‘Butterfly’s Ball;’ the 
multitude of imitations that have been published prove ita 
originality, and the eagerness with which these have been 
read, equally proves that the idea itself has most extraordi- 
nary power of pleasing. Wherein the secret of the charm 
consists I cannot tell; but I felt all its force and enchant- 
ment the first time I saw the piece; indeed, the moment I 
discovered the plan of the poem in the first stanza, You 
will not suspect me of gross adulation in speaking thus 
plainly in praise of a production of yours, because you will 
perceive that I regard it rather as a felicity than os a merit 
to have been its author. Now as I give you credit for 
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having conceived hag poem by inspiration, or, if you please, 
by any other ineffable and involuntary impulse, the 
“Batterfly's Birthday’ is a poem of just the contrary descrip- 
tion — a subject sought and found in that beautiful creation 
in the poet's mind, which is in reality a microcosm, a 
counterpart of the visible universe, in which there are 
mountains and forests, and rivers and seas, and men and 
animals,— nay, even sun, moon, and stars,—over which 
hia genius exercises absolute dominion, ‘Was it not in 
ranging through this world in imagination in search of @ 
sequel to the ‘Butterfly’s Ball,’ that you lighted upon a 
spot warm with vernal sunshine, and there witnessed the 
butterfly’s birth, and instantly chose it to be the theme of 
another song? My theory may be wrong in both instances; 
and perhaps it is very impertinent in me thus to attempt 
to pierce into the secrets of your heart, which I am en- 
deavouring to assimilate, in weakness and capricionsness, to 
my own. I shall, however, come to a point more to the 
purpose, if I venture to foretell that the success of the two 
poems will be exactly in the inverse ratio of their relative 
merits. I do not hesitate to say that I think the last a 
piece of much superior intrinsic worth, and I have aa little 
doubt that the first hes pleased ten times as many readers 
ag you yourself expect to be struck and delighted with its 
successor —and for a very plain reason.—To enjoy and cong 
sequently to appreciate the ‘ Butterfly’s Birthday’ requires 
taste and intellect beyond the capacity of infancy and igno- 
rance: whereas, I think it impossible for a human being, 
above the rank of an idiot, to hear the ‘ Butterfly’s Ball’ 
read over without being exceedingly amused with the 
grotesque yet exquisite pleasantry of the conceit —-if you 
will allow me to use so base a word on so delicate a subject. 
- « « I presume, from the hand-writing, that the poem 
‘was copied by a very young lady—one, probably, of the 
merry party that danced at the butterfly’s ball: may sho 
have many frolics as innocent and cheerful ! 
“Tam your obliged friend, 
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The “ Iris” of this year presents no peculiar feature. 
The editor’s townspeople were generally suffering se- 
verely in consequence of the stagnation of trade, occa- 
sioned by the war. Indeed, to such an extent did the 
ordinary resources of the working classes fail in Shef- 
field, that the poor-rates were inadequate to the exigency, 
and in January a meeting of the inhabitants was held, 
at which upwards of thirteen hundred pounds was 
promptly subscribed; while the applicants for relief 
were upwards of ten thousand! Almost immediately, 
and for several months ensuing, the people were invited 
to forget —if they could — their sufferings, in the me- 
morable investigation of Colonel Wardle’s charges 
against the Duke of York. Montgomery reluctantly 
drew his pen in an affair that filled Europe with scandal; 
“the House of Commons,” as he said, “ being the only 
place in the kingdom, in which an Englishman can pro- 
perly avow his convictions on this disgusting subject.” 

In recording the death of Sir John Moore at Corunna, 
he says: — 

“Tt was the enviable reward of the commander to fall on 
the field of his triumph, to die at the brightest moment of his 
Ye, He was buried on the spot; the laurels which he plucked 
from the brow of death will apring up amid his ashes, and 
verahadow his grave, till the glory of heroes and the pride 
of ambition shall be for ever extinguished.” 

Thomas Gales, the father of the publisher of the 
‘Sheffield Register,” died on the 14th of October at 
Eckington, aged 75. Montgomery attended his funeral 
there, after which he composed the lines accompanying 
the following letter: — 

James Montgomery to Miss Sarah Gales. 
“ Sheffield, Oct, 19. 1809. 

“Dean 


Sanan, 
“Being quite alone leat night, while I smoked my 
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pipe, my meditations naturally turned on that affecting sub- 
ject which has letely so much and so deeply occupied our 
hearta and our thoughts. I send you two copies of the fruits 
of my musings. The composition awakened and exercised 
the sharpest and the tendereat feelings of my breast, and 
thoagh the perusal may make your wounds of sorrow bleed. 
afresh, I trast the time will come when you can read even 
these humble lines with tranquil though mournful delight. 
Give one copy, with my kindest remembranee, to Elisa, and 
keep the other, if you please, for yourself, I have not copied 
the lines for your dear venerable mother, because you may 
either read them to her or not, now or at any future time, as 
you mey think right. With most cordial sympathy of af- 
fection for you all, I remain your faithful friend, 
«J. Monraomuer. 
“ Mias Sarah Gales, Eckington,” 


“For the Widow and the Fatherless. 


“When those we love on earth are seen no more, 
We mourn to think that they are gone before; 
Bat if a pang amidst eternal rest 
Could ever reach the bosoms of the Blest, 

If Grief in Heaven could one weak moment find, 
‘Would they not mourn that we are left behind ? —. 
Our Friend ia gone, our Father enatched away; 
Through Death's dark night he passed to endless day: 
‘With tears and sighs, in humble hope we gave 
His dear, his sainted relica to the grave: 

Yet from that grave we lift the weeping eye, 

‘To hail his spirit beckoning from the sky ; 

‘We hear his voice—in tones divinely sweet, 

He calls us home to our Redeemer’s feet; — 

We lived below, = family of love; 

O may we be a family above!” 


The celebrated Joseph Lancaster having visited Shef- 
field to explain his system of Education, the result waa 
the establishment of a large school, towards which Mont- 

re 
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gomery was not only an original subscriber, but in the 
management and success of which he ever took a lively 
interest. 

Having occasion to refer to an advertisement in the 
“ Tris,” he said: — 


“Some conscientious persons have objected to the in- 
struction of the poor in writing at Sunday schools; bat if 
teaching them to read be sanctifying the Sabbath of the Lord, 
teaching them to writs must be conferring yet higher honour 
on that holy day, by making it doubly beneficial to them. 
‘Our Saviour, on the Sabbath day, not only opened the eyes of 
him that was born blind, but healed also the man thet had 
the withered hand. Is not teaching the ignorant to read, 
giving eight to the blind eye? Is not teaching them to write, 
transfusing virtue through the withered hand?” 


This provoked a letter of severe animadversions from 
£n anonymous correspondent, which he published, with 
the remark ‘that our Saviour, both by precept and 
example, taught that ‘it ie lawful #o do weld’ on the 
Sabbath day; and as he has neither limited the doing 
well to acts of merey or necessity, nor even to such as 
are otherwise connected with religious duties, it must 
‘be left to every man’s conscience before God to determine 
for himself what it is ‘#0 do well’ on the Sabbath day: 
but let not any one presume to Jay a heavier yoke upon 
the necks of others than that which Christ himself had 
laid upon them.” The seasonable expression of this 
sentiment directly contributed toward the immediate 
erection and extensive usefulness of one of the largest 
Sunday schoola in Sheffield — Red Hill; in which we 
shall presently find the poet an active labourer, 

The 25th of October witnessed the celebration 
of the Jubilee, in honour of the entrance of George the 
Third into the fiftieth year of his reign. The subject 
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appeared less to excite in Montgomery feelings of joy 
than to deepen the earnestness of his sigh for peace. 
* Could we,” said he, “reach the royal ear, we would 
humbly represent to his Majesty that one word from 
him can meke a jubilee in the nation, move illustrious 
than all that wealth and pomp can effect — who does 
not anticipate the word— Pzaczt” Peace, however, 
was yet far off! 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


1810. 


SEWAPAPER WRITING — THE “IRIB”—-WARDLE 4XD BURDETT.—LET- 
TERS TO AND YROM MB BOSOOR,— LETTER TO MISS PRARSON,— 
DEATH OF DE. BROWNA — “ANNE 4D JANE” — LETTERS TO 
‘ROQSOOH, — TO ROBEET MONTGOMERY. — REVIRW OF BARLOW'S “0O- 
LUMBLAD.” — GRAHAM'S “BRITISH GNORGIOS.”—VISIT TO HARRO- 
GATE, — EXCURSIONS. — PARKEN AT SHEYFIELD.— ‘THOUGHTS ABOUT 
‘MATRIMONY. — LETTERS FEOM ROSCOR 40D DE. GREGORT,— ROM 
MONTGOMERY TO MES. GREGORT. 


‘Waar a contrast, alike in quantity and quality, is 
exhibited between the twelve months’ result of original 
writing, in a provincial newspaper published fifty years 
ago, and one of current date! In the “ Iris” of 1810 
and the remark will apply to the whole series pre- 
ceding — there is hardly a single example of an attempt 
to reproduce in detail the observations of speakera at 
public meetings; in fact, we believe Montgomery never 
employed aregular “reporter” in hie establishment, 
His own remarks, brief as they generally were in com- 
parison with the “leading articles” of our contempora- 
Ties, were often intermitted, and sometimes for weeks in 
succession. In his first number, this year, instead of 
dilating on the aspect of affairs at “the seat of war” 
abroad, or the position of political parties at home, the 
editor addressed his readers, as usual, on the lapse of 
time, and the mutability of human hopes — trite topics 
enough; end not often introduced into newspaper arti- 
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cles at any season, now-a-days, After an apology for 
reminding his readers of so much of “the commonplace 
of the season,” he says: ~— 


“Te ie 9 striking fact, that those very things which the 
wise of this world and the righteous in their own eateem 
contemn as commonplace are the highest truths of God 
which it concerns man to know, and of which nune indeed, 
in this Christian country, can be ignorant, but such as wil- 
fully close their eyes and stop their eara against the light of 
Nature and the voice of Revelation. Ail knowledge, human 
and divine, is easy of attainment in precise proportion as it 
is essential to our happiness; and there is not throughout the 
whole system of creation or of providence a more glorious 
proof of the wisdom and the goodness of the Almighty 
than this circumstance, much as it has been overlooked by 
preachers and moraliste, who too often perplex what is plain, 
and exalt as most excellent that which is most difficult. 
This is looking at near-hand objects from the wrong end of 
the telescope, that diminishes their forma and casts them into 
distance; while it is attempting to explore with a microscope 
those which are placed as far from us aa the heavenly bodies 
are from the orbit of the earth. With the naked eye, if that 
eye be single, the weakest worm in human shape may discern 
‘the marrow way that leadeth unto life’ and unchangeable 
felicity, — bat it required the soul and the sagacity of a 
Newton to unravel the many-coloured woof of the rainbow, 
and to discover the canse why the leaf detached from the 
tree falls to the ground, —so infinitely more simple are ‘the 
things that belong to our peace’ than those secrets, however 
eublime and interesting in themselves, which only add to 
our knowledge without improving our lives.” 


As Colonel Wardle had been the popular idol during 
the preceding year, so “ Burdett for ever!” was the cry 
which inangurated his successor. With his noisy pa- 
triotism, the divorce and remarriage of Buonaparte, 
the unfortunate Walcheren expedition, and the opera- 
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tions of the allied forces in the peninsula, the journalist 
found plenty of employment for a pen reluctantly 
withdrawn from more congenial exercise. 


James Montgomery to William Roscoe. 
hoffield, Jan. 1. 1810, 
“Dear Sr, 


“Mr. Bowyer’s agent having informed me that in 
visiting Liverpool he has a letter to present to you, and that 
he is commissioned to lay before you specimens of Mr. B.'s 
publications, including his work on the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, to which I have been a contributor, I would not 
omit the opportunity of assuring you that, though it is a 
long time since I wrote to you—and yet longer since I was 
gratified with hearing from you,—I retain the most lively 
eense of that kind notice which you have already been 
pleased to take of my former poems, and to say that indeed 
I feel my cheek warmer and my pulse quicker when I think 
how goon your eye will pass over the pages which breathe 
with my spirit in this superb book. I know that you will 
read theee not only with indulgence, but with a desire to be 
delighted ; and as the very wish to be pleased is half of the 
pleasure which we seek, I have at least aa much hope that 
You will not be greatly disappointed, as I have fear that the 
poem may fall short of the generous expectations which you 
may have formed concerning it. But I have not s moment 
of time to throw away on this subject at present; and you 
may congratulate yourself on escaping a tale as tedious, if 
not as terrible, as a voyage in the hold of a slave ship from 
Guinea to the West Indies, concerning my labours and suf- 
ferings, and disappointments, on the ‘middle passage’ be- 
tween the undertaking and the completion of my task; but, 
above all, the ‘hope deferred,’ that made my ‘ heart sick,’ of 
the appearance of the book, which was pledged to me to be 
published this day twelve months ago, and is yet in embryo. 
To console myself—or rather to employ my restless and 
insatiable mind, for ever aspiring to heaven or falling head- 
long to earth again—I have been toiling upon anew theme; 
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& theme almost of pure invention, in which I have had 
characters and incidents to work out of the very rock of 
thought, and discouragements of ali others the most humi- 
Tiating and heart-chilling — the discouragements of the few 
friends I have about me here—friends as many to a man 
a8 Job had, and as well disposed to comfort an afflicted poet, 
who wants both the patience and the wife of Job to make 
censorious critics tolerable. All these saw my first canto, 
and all wondered, and pitied, and condemned both my choice 
of subject and the execution of it, I was s0 dumbfounded 
that I became silent for nearly three months, and began to 
fear that I should never recover my poetical speech again. 
However, my tongue, like Samson's hair, grew again after 
it ad been clipped, and I produced s second canto. This 
ali my critics (one excepted, to whom I would not show it,) 
praised as vehemently 2s they had reprobated its prede- 
cessor. This triumph encouraged me to proceed; but yat 
with such fear and trembling, that though I pave finished 
two more cantos, concluding the poem, I have not dared to 
show a line of them. Whatever other men do, poeta, I pre- 
sume, always take their own advice; I shall therefore send. 
this piece, which I shudder to submit to the eye of friend- 
ship, to press in a few weeks, and cast it before the public 
~asye, and the Edinburgh reviewers. This may be a very 
foolish thing, but as I bgve very wise reasons for doing it, 
I can justify myself to my own vanity, at least, and I must 
take the risk of what may follow. I shall print with this a 
few smaller pieces: of the success of these I am less doubt- 
fal,—perhaps for no other reason than that they are shorter, 
and more likely to please gentle readers, who love to take 
no pains, but to receive poetical impressions as a Inke does 
the images of sky and \gnd around it. 
“Tam very respectfully, your friend and servant, 
«J, Monrcommny. 
“YW. Roscoe, Haq.” 
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James Montgomery to William Roscoe, 


“ Sheffield, Feb. 96, 1810, 
“Drax Sm, 

“Yf ever you find my correspondence troublesome, 
I hope you will take ali the blame to yourself for having 
encouraged me to presume upon s good-nature which ought 
Bever to be abused, but which for that very reason is the 
more likely to be tried to the uttermost. I am so great a 
sinner in neglecting to answer the letters of my friends, till 
all the patience of idleness is worn out, and J can no longer 
‘bear the reproaches of my own conscience for delays as 
vexatious at least to myself as they can be to them, that I 
am sometimes secretly glad, when they, and especially those 
whom I value most, are guilty of similar offences against 
the laws of absent friendship. I am thus glad for two 
Yeasons ;— first because I have to think others os bad as 
myself in that gin which, because it is my darling, I most 
readily forgive; and in the second place, because a letter is 
always most welcome when most unexpected, —that is, 
when ‘hope deferred’ has made ‘the heart sick’ and it is 
getting well again by resignation to whatever may come: 
then, I appeal to yourself, can anything better come than a 
healing leaf from that ‘tree of life,’ as Solomon calls the 
falfilment of the ‘desire’? 1 wish I could refer you to the 
chapter and verse in Proverbs where the sentiment stands, 
which might help you to understand the meaning of this 
enjgmatical allusion; but I can neither stay to explain it 
myself, nor find the passage for you at present. If my 
heart had been thus sickened, your last letter was such = 
healing leaf, that rather than not have been so sweetly and 
acothingly pacified, I would have fretted for five months 
longer at your silence. But lest my paper should be filled 
before my epistle is begun, here I will return to the contents 
of yours, end thank you most truly for the kindness with 
which you received my criticisma on your little poem of the 
“Butterfly’s Birthday.” What they were I know not now, 
but the value which yon so generously put upon them will 
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not be altogether thrown sway, because though the con- 
cionsness of your good opinion might make me proud, it 
shall meke me bumble; for I think I can be humble, and 
enjoy the delight of being commended by you, as intensely, 
yes, more exquisitely than if I were puffed up into an un- 
worthy self-conceit of my own merit. I know that at the 
least half of the worth of my remarks in your indulgent 
@ateem consist in their being mine, and I cannot conceal 
from my own vanity that balf of the praise which you have 
bestowed upon these came from your heart before you con- 
sulted your head. And this is as it ought to be on both 
sides! Not that we should ever flatter any man, and least 
of all our friends, but we should not be ashamed or afraid of 
being found in the wrong, when we are sincerely so, and on. 
the right side, the side of Liberality. Whatever freedom, 
however, I may have taken with your beautiful Butterfly, 
J intend to afford you an opportunity for ample retaliation, 
‘When I wrote last I was so tired out with Mr. Bowyer’s 
procrastination in bringing forward his pompous volume on 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, that I bad determined to 
put off the mnall edition of my poems on that subject sine die ; 
and instead of bringing it out as a rider to Mr B.’s book, I 
meant to publish the piece which I mentioned in my last as 
having occupied, and indeed almost exbausted, my mind, 
during the Istter half of Jast year. The instant I have 
finished a new poem I wish ali the world to see it; in the 
joy of ite birth I forget all the anguish it cost me, and only 
anticipate the renown it shell bring me for ages to come! 
‘When I wrote last I was in my first love with this fairest 
offepring of my imagination, and which had given more 
pain than any of its elder brethren. I therefore wrote too 
passionately concerning it, and have probably exsited a 
hope in your breast, of merit which you can never meet with 
in any work of mine. Be this as it may, my own transports 
eoon subsided, and yielded to fears, of such foreboding and 
appalling import, thet my heart sunk under them; and 
though I had arranged with Messrs. Longman for the early 
appearance of this paragon of poetry, I retreated, even after 
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the manoseript was sent to London. I have breathed more 
freely ever since, though the recollection how nearly my 
rashness had brought my reputation to a stake at which it 
would have inevitably been barnt to ashes, and scattered on. 
the winds, makes me shudder, even in the conscious security 
of being still in manuscript, out of which I shali certainly 
not creep for ten or twelve months tocome. Therefore, with 
all its sins upon its head (which my present terrors may, 
after all, magnify as much beyond the trath, as my former 
fondness exalted its merits), you shail see it. I therefore 
write now to request you to inform me, at your own con- 
venience, how I may send the copy to you to secure its safe 
delivery, The MS. will be in the hands cither of my book~ 
seller, or some friend in London, till the latter end of March. 
As I have neither room nor time at present to say mare con- 
corning it, I shall defer any hints that may be necessary to 
prejudice you in its favour, before you begin the perusal of 
this wild offspring of my muse. I won't attempt to bias your 
judgment, but I will try to bribe your heart before you take 
the eritic’s chair. With respectfal remembrance toall your 
family, 
“Tam troly, your obliged friend, 
“J. Moxtaomzry. 

“William Roscoe, Faq, Allerton Hall, near Liverpool.’ 


James Montgomery to Miss Pearson.® 
“Hartshead, March 80. 1810, 
“Dear Miss Pzanson, 

“TI enclose letters to my brother (Rev. Ignatius 
Montgomery] and Messrs, Longman and Co. You need 
not deliver either till it perfectly suits your convenience. 
Twelve months hence will do as well as next week. They 
are not letters of a day, I assure you, nor are they every-day 
letters; for if they have no other recommendation (and indeed 
I know of no other), they accompany my best wishes for your 


* A Sheffield lady, for whom Mr. Gales prinied « volume of 
poetry in 1790. 
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health and happiness in the situation to which you are going, 
and in every other to which the good Providence of God may 
direct you hereafter. You will find my brother « plain man; 
but he is an honest man, and has « heart as warm and a hand 
a3 willing to do good ss if he had ten times more ostentation 
about him than you will find. Some men show off beat at 
first, like new counters. My brother, like old gold, grows 
brighter with rubbing; aye, if you draw him into wire or beat 
him into lesf, he will be sterling to the Inst. 
“Farewell. I am truly your friend and servant, 
«J. Mowrcomner. 
“ Mies Pearson.” 


On the 10th of April died John Brown, M. D., an 
individual to whose benevolent disposition the town of 
Sheffield. was greatly indebted, and whose memory 
Montgomery has gratefully embalmed in the “General 
Preface” to his Poetical Works, as one of hjs “earliest, 
longest, and best benefactors.” The “Iris” contained a 
glowing eulogy on the character of this excellent man, 
and successfully advocated the placing of a marble bust 
of him, by Chantrey, in the board-room of the General 
Infirmary —a noble charity of which he had been the 
generous originator and the zealous patron, 

The dedication of 2 little volume published by the 
Associate Minstrels” to “ their friend James Montgo- 
mery,” was a graceful acknowledgment of his compli- 
mentary verses “to Anne aud Jane”® Taylor, written 
on the blank leaf of their Hymns for Infant Minds "— 

a chaste collection of moral verse, in which an iufantine 
simplicity of style is combined with direct Jessons ona 
variety of subjects. 


* Works, p. 291. 
YOL. I. 8s 
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William Roscoe to James Montgomery. 
© Allerton, April 13. 1820, 

“My pear Sm, 

“I have 90 much to say to you, that I ahall make this 
letter very abort, reserving to another but very early opportu- 
nitymy further remarks. Since I last wrote to you, I have had 
the pleasure of reading your fine poem of the ‘ West Indies;’ 
Theve been delighted with the simplicity and pathos, no less 
than with the poetical ornament end spirit with which it 
abounds. Jt has confirmed me in an opinion which I have 
before ventured to advance in public, viz., that the highest 
class of poetry is that which is founded on a simple energy 
of expression which strikes like an electric spark fram the 
‘breast of the writer to that of the reader. When this can 
be effected, it precludes the necessity of all further explana- 
tion; and it is only where this cannot be done, that the 
writer is obliged to repeat his stroke, and work Ifis way by 
metaphors and similes, and all the artillery of poetry, till he 
has made his reader perceive his idea as clearly as he per- 
coives it himself. Unfortunately, however, these helps and 
stilts have been generally considered as the essence of 
poetry, and some people think that the merit of a poem con- 
sists in the quantity of these materials employed in it; 
whilst in fuct the merit consists in the strength of expression 
and depth of feeling communicated to the reader. You 
must not, however, suppose that I think your poem wanta 
these secondary, and, indeed, in every work, essential 
ornamenta. On the contrary, I think the figurative parts 
sufficiently frequent, well introduced, and well supported : 
but still the vital principle of this, aa of every other work 
of art, consists in the impression made on the feelings by 
those true and simple touches of nature, which it is im- 
possible for the human bosom to resist. 

“I had scarcely closed this work when I received your 
other poem in MS, of the ‘ World before the Flood,’ which 
I have read with all the interest excited by the former 
work, which I assure you was fully kept up. The subject 
is grand, striking, and original; without being carried to 
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that extravagant or hazardous extreme which, from your 
description of it, I was in some degree prepared to expect. 
It affords an opportunity of many fine incidents; amongst 
which the contest of Cain for the harp of Jubsl, and the 
soothing of his madness, ia conspicuously excellent. In this 
poem, even more than in your former, you have given 
interest to the work by those striking, concise, and affecting 
expressions to which I have before referred, and which you 
have so frequently drawn from their richest fountain — the 
books of the Old and New Testament. As this veseel is, how- 
ever, yet in the hands of the potter, I shall venture, in the 
freedom of friendship, to make a few observations upon it, 
being firmly of opinion that you will not be less satiafied with 
such @ proceeding than by that general and indiecriminate ap- 
probation which it is 20 easy to give, and which, therefore, 
in of go little value. These observations I must, however, 
postpone for the present, only assuring you that I have 
nothing essential to object to; that I have hitherto found no 
ground for censure ; and that the few remarks I may make 
will chiefly relate to the arrangement and disposition of the 
parta, so a8 to improve the general effect of the whole, 
Believe me, my dear sir, with the sincerest esteem, 
“Yours most truly, 


“Wits Roscor, 
“ James Montgomery. Feq., Sheffield.” 
A letter of critical remarks followed this. 


James Montgomery to William Roscoe, 
© Sheffield, April 94. 1810. 
“Dear Se, 

“Iam ashamed to have two letters of yours lying 
before me unanswered. I am not sorry, however, in my 
heart, that I did not write to you last month, as I intended, 
to prepare you (that is, to prejudice you, if possible) for the 
indulgent reading of my manuscript poem. In this instance, 
soy inveterate indolence has done me # service, for which 
I would thank it, bet that it is under » thousand times 
more obligations to me, for being cherished in my bosom at 

as 
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the expense of friendship, duty, religion, everything, than 
it can return by all the good it may do me to the end of my 
life,—which I am aware will be just as much as it cannot 
help. The service which it has most unwittingly rendered 
me is this, that it has spared me the ungracious labour of 
giving you # long and probably very ansatiefactory explana- 
tion of my views in writing the poem of the * World before 
the Flood,’ anticipating your censures, and indirectly but 
anxiously endeavouring to conciliate your judgment, if not 
to win your applause, by stealth and surprise. I dare say I 
ehould have attempted all this had I written a fortnight 
ago ; for after I had determined to submit the copy to your 
examination, I was too solicitous that you should at least 
read it with as little difficulty and misunderstanding as 
possible, that I could not have forborne pleading warmly in 
behalf of a fair and full hearing of my cause before you 
pronounced a decisive and irrevocable sentence. This s0- 
licitude arose as well from the consciousness of the extra~ 
ordinary defects of the piece, particularly with respect to 
the management and interest of the story, if it can be called 
@ story, as from the objections, numerous and well-founded, 
of several critical friends both here and in London. Some 
of these objections seemed insurmountable; and the more 
discouragingly so, because in a few instances where I had 
exerted, nay, exhausted, all my strength, I had failed even 
to make myself intelligible. All this Isbour in vain I have 
been spared ; and I am inexpressibly glad that you received, 
and read, and formed s general opinion of the work before 
I knew that it had been delivered to your bookseller. I 
have, therefore, now not one word to say in extenuation of 
its faults, or in behalf of its merits: both sre before you, 
and your friendly strictures on the former will be exceed- 
ingly acceptable, whenever it may suit your convenience to 
send them. It is sufficient triumph to me to have obtained 
0 liberal a portion of your applause on the whole subject, 
aa your last inestimable letter containa, I desire no more, 
lest I should presume ; but with a sincerity which I would not 
feign, I entreat you to be quite frank in stating your senti- 
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ments on the errors of this poem. I shall be especially 
thankfol for any hints on the plas of which the principal 
defect is the perfect unity of time, place, and action, that 
Yequires 60 many retrospective and incidental explanations 
concerning characters and events, as almost to destroy that 
very unity, and render the most simple succession of events 
that were ever woven into # poetical tale, more broken and 
perplexed than if the time had been extended, the scene 
varied, and the action divided, snapended, and renewed as 
oceasion required. The trath is, that this poem, involving 
the greatest evente in the universe, from the creation to the 
day of judgment, is all in one breath ; and unless it can be 
read in a breath I fear that it will be found incomprehen- 
sible. Ihave exercised much severe and fruitless thought 
on this view of the piece, since it was completed according 
to my original conception, which I still am perverse enough 
to think the best in the abstract, though to please, —and 
Poetry must cither please or perish, —I fear it will be 
necessary to introduce considerable alterations in the general 
arrangement. I have not made up my mind to this humili- 
ating and frightful task, for the best of all possible reasons— 
I cannot yet please myself with any new scheme; and 
indeed I have determined not to trouble myself in earnest 
about it for some months to come. Yn that interval I shall 
hope with an anxiety as painful as fear for your expected 
comments; but you must not hurry,—take your own time, 
and write, if not ali that you think, all that you think will 


do . 
me owt “Your obliged friend, 
. “J, Monraomery. 
“William Roscoe, Esq., Allertm Hall, Liverpool.” 


James Montgomery to William Roscoe. 
“ Sheffield, June 1. 1810, 
# Dear Sia, 

“I thank yon traly for your remarke on my manu- 
seript, which will return to me far more estimable than it 
went, haying been thought worthy since I saw it of exer- 

as 
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cising the critical powers of five men of distinguished 
talents, who honour me with their friendship. Among 
these, though ‘last,’ you are not ‘least’ in my regard, any 
more than you are in the eye of the world, which looks up 
to you above them all; snd I really have » good mind to 
follow the example of the world, and place you, on this 
occasion, far above your four co-critics,— for the best of all 
possible reasons, because, though I am sure you find fault 
a8 aincerely as they do, you find fault much more sparingly 
and gently than even the dearest of these, who is the friend 
of my heart, with whose movements he is perhapa better 
acquainted than any one living beside. Now, though I 
dare say, if I were to try, I could pay you as many fine 
compliments for your magnanimous forbearance, as ought 
to make both you and me blush {though for very different 
causes), I will any no more on this head, because I am sure 
the sooner I quit ceremonious acknowledgment the better 
you will be pleased, and the less you will have occasion to 
suspect my integrity, or to doubt my gratitude for the pains 
which you have taken with my poem. After all, I do not 
know whether I should not have liked your critique better 
if it had been more severe, and given me an opportunity of 
defending myself with spirit, whereas now I must plead 
guilty to all your charges, and either obviate them by cor- 
rection, or confess my incompetence to amend my bad ways. 
However, as it is insufferable to be censured and not reply, 
and especially not to reply for want of a word to say, as is 
literally my case at present, I will fill up the rest of this 
aheet with some explanations which you will not deem im~ 
pertinent. The first idea of this poem was the tranelation 
of Enoch to heaven; this I chose about twelve months ago 
for a subject, and immediately set about inventing a story 
to introduce it. When the giants came into my head, I 
thought them mighty clever fellowe, and very euitable for 
my purpose; and the noble hint in the eleventh book of 
‘Paradise Lost’ suggested the plan of the patriarch’s being 
snatched out of the hands of violence in the moment of 
most imminent peril. The fable, as it now stands, gradually 
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grew out of my meditations on this theme, which at that 
time seemed to me the most pregnant and promising that 
Thad ever conceived. Now as I was always en abborrer of 
war,— of every war except the war of liberty, the war thet 
in as just and necessary as resistance to the murderer at the 
door of your bed chamber, — I determined to make my giants 
the greatest warriors on the face of the earth, and above all, 
to make their king the greatest hero, not only of the old 
world, but incomparably superior to all the Alexanders and 
Cwears of the new. At the beginning of the poem, there- 
fore, I have introduced him like 4 meteor in the zenith, 
outshining alt the stars of heaven, that in the conclusion he 
might fall like a meteor over @ desert, and the moment and 
the place of his disappearance be for ever unknown. I 
have found him at the completion of his hopes, as well as 
the summit of his glory, in the entire conquest of the 
world; and I have left him baffled, defeated without a hattle, 
disgraced, a fugitive, to perish at some uncertain period by 
the wiles and the villany of a woman. Hercules and 
Alexander of course were my models here; the judgment 
is just according to my ideas of poetical justice; I acknow- 
ledge with you thst the death which he is to suffer is un- 
worthy of him, but you must acknowledge with me that be 
deserves it, I have exalted him sbove all heroes that I 
might abase him in proportion ; and thus degrade the Bfoloch- 
virtues, which are held in such admiration to this day, that 
I know not whether the infant sacrifices in the valley of 
Hinnom were more detestable to heaven, than the butcheries 
of many a well fought field in Christian Europe. The only 
reference intended, and the only reference worthy of my 
subject, from ancient to modern times, was from the atrocity 
of war before the Flood, to the atrocity of war after the 
Flood. I could not, on such « high argument, stoop to 
shadow out recent events and living personeges under ante- 
diluvian characters and gigantic outrages. No; it is the 
glory of my plan,—~and I am neither ashamed nor afraid to 
boast of this, becaune it is plain matter of fact,— that no little 
views have been permitted to narrow it: the basis of my 
a4 
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poam is as broad as that of « pyramid, and the form of the 
superstructure is as simple; I dare not say that the top 
reaches heaven, but it aspires thither. You have, therefore, 
read and judged the poem rightly, notwithstanding you 
were misled in your first apprehension of it by my own wild 
and unintelligible hints concerning it, which I recollect were 
written in a great bustle one evening, and that is all I recol- 
lect of them, You may be sure that I am very glad to flad 
that the plot, on the whole, was sufficiently clear and com- 
prebensible to you. The digression at the end of the first 
canto has been a stumbling-block to every reader; yet the 
point of history (of fable if you will) alluded to in it was 
so essential to my view of the whole subject, that I was 
determined to hazard it even as it stood, rather than eacri- 
fice what I regard as the close and the climax of my giant 
hero's tale, if I could not introduce it better. You have 
given mes happy bint of which Isbail not fail to avail myself 
in one way or other. I know not what to say about the wind- 
ing up of the poem. Assuredly every reader will expect 
the giants to attempt the storming of Paradise. Their total 
destruction must be the inevitable and instantaneous conse- 
quence; at least, I fear that any other dénouement will, 
eqaally with the present, disappoint the sanguine reader. 
To thia Lean never consent. Jf I could have brought the 
Deluge (the date of the poam is 600 years before the Flood) 
upon them, I would have eagerly taken advantage of eo 
magnificent a conclusion; but if I destroy them now, it 
must be by fire from Paradise, or by the foods of Euphrates, 
by the eword of the seraphim, or » convalsion of the earth: 
against al] these I have insuperable objections, However, 
Your remarke on this part of the subject are good seeds 
sown in a very willing, if not a fertile soil; they will grow 
‘up in my mind, and next autumn, perhaps, produce # satis- 
factory, though not # very plenteous harvest. My thoughts 
have already grown warm and active upon this most im- 
portant point, and they will never cease to turn and tremble 
towards it till I have compassed the whole circle of inven- 
tion in search of a sarer resting-place at the end of my 
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antediluvian labours. The principal objection st present 
eeams to be, that it is not sufficiently made ont that the 
gisnta may not return after their flight, I confess this is 
an objection which I neither felt nor anticipated myself; 
but as both you and another of my critics have surmised it, 
that defect at least must be obviated. 1 had thonght, that 
their panic being supernstarally brought upon them by the 
most awful apparitions that the invisible world itself could 
disclose, they would never dare again, even in imagination, 
to disturb the peace of Eden: but this may be more empha- 
tically impressed upon the resder’s mind than it is in its 
present form. I must weary you no longer on this head. 
Your particular criticisms are all, without exception, just; 
every passage ought to be reformed or retrenched. The 
latter is a hard word when I refer it to the comparison of 
the feats of the infant Time to those of the infant Herovles, I 
know that I ought to play the serpent with this comparison, 
and strangle it in its cradle; but I verily fear that it will play 
the Hercules with me, and master me; therefore, be it re- 
membered that Ido not pledge myself to exterminate this 
monster. I was perfectly aware of the degree of relation- 
ship between Cain and Jubal; their being contemporaries, 
I had caloulated by the patriarchal ages; Jubal was the 
sixth from Cain; Enoch the sixth from Seth, with whom 
even Noah, on turning to the genealogy, I fonnd was living 
asa boy, at the era of my poem. Perhaps it may, however, 
be well to intimate this relationship; but I am afraid to 
tonch the string of that harp-scene again: my poetry never 
before deserved or obtained so much praise 28 has already 
‘been lavislfed upon it. In one instance I have either mis- 
written or you misread a line. You quote page 29., line 4., 
“lovelier loveliness:” “lovelier loneliness” it ought to be; 
but yet the word love occurring in the next couplet, almost - 
demands the sacrifice of this lovely bit of apt alliteration. 
‘The song of the Hierophant—here again I am puzsled: 
the sentiment in the preamble to it is precisely what I in-, 
tended him to deliver, but certainly the language is not 
what the reader expects. 1 don't know what I may do 
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hereafter with this passage. Iam fally sensible both of its 
merits and ita defect. It must stand over. Here I will sey 
farewell, for if I take up another sheet, I shall fill it. 
“T am, very respectfully, 
«Your obliged friend and servant, 
«J. Mowrcommny. 


‘“ William Roscoe, Esq.” 


James Montgomery to William Roscoe. 
“ Sheffield, July 93. 1810, 
> “Dear Sm, 

“The ‘ World before the Flood’ arrived safely this 
morning. Once more I thank you for your kind and 
valuable strictures upon it, of which I hope to profit some 
time or other, but when I know not. I must lie fallow a 
little longer; this last crop has exhausted me. Besides, I 
am not 80 impatient now to be immortal at once as I was 
when I was at school, and confidently hoped to transcend 
all my poetical forerunners in every species of excellence. 
I will therefore quietly wait a little longer to watch the 
progress of my ‘ West Indies,’ and other smaller poems, just 
published, which I have seen for the first time in their 
diminutive form to-day. I enclose two copies, thinking, 
from your exceedingly friendly disposition towards my pro- 
vincial mase, that you will be pleased to see her new offspring 
as early as possible. After all, there really is a gratification 
(I don’t care whether it be a rational one or no) in seeing 
anything quite new, and before every vulgar eye has gazed 
on it,—or, which is more likely in the present instance, has 
overlooked it, Some of these little pieces you may recollect 
having read in the ‘Athensum.’ Others have never ap- 
peared in print, and have ell their dew and fragrancy about 
them now, in the very dawn of their day,—a little day 
perhaps; but a few eyes will look with delight upon them 
before the sun withers, or the wind scatters, or the hand o 
oblivion plucks them, and casts them away forever. Yet 
who would rear flowers of poesy for such a fate? Thou- 
sands do it,—Dbut does one intend it? I could not write at 
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all, if there were not in my breast a wish, so earnest and 
60 strong, that I often mistake it for a hope after immor- 
tality. This dear delightful self-delusion soothes me under 
every discouragement, and cheers me under every neglect! 
Yet what is it? I know not; and if I did know, the charm 
might be broken; I might desire it no longer. Nothing 
within our reach appears so precious a8 that which is just 
beyond our reach, but which we may yet touch, and by 
touching only prove that we cannot grasp it, like a ball 
suspended by a single hair. I believe I understand this 
figare, probably you do not; I have no time to explain it, 
for which I am glad lest I should make nonsense of it. 
“J am very respectfully, 
“ Your obliged friend and servant, 
“J. Mowreoueer.” 


The following is the earliest letter which we have 
seen from Montgomery to his brother Robert, who at 
this time carried on a successful grocery business in 
Woolwich -— 


James Montgomery to Robert Montgomery. 
“ Sheffield, July 28, 1810. 
“My prak Bzorues, 


“I answer your letter immediately, and I must 
answer it very briefly. Come down by all means into the 
“ country; but come to Sheffield first, and we will then deter- 
mine where else you may go, and I will certainly accompany 
you for pert, if not the whole, of your time. You will per- 
hapa meet Ignatius here; but I do not know yet when to 
expect him, 1 am much concerned at your afffiction, but I 
trust in God—I will pray to Him—that you may speedily 
and thoronghly recover. .... Take care of yourself, I 
beseech you; why, it is only twelve months since you had 
that dreadful scarlet fever! If you have an opportunity, 
pray step up to Doctor Gregory’s before you come, with my 
best remembrance to him and his lady. Selute my dear 
sister, and the eweet children for me; tell them I will anly 
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borrow you from them for a little time, to return you to 
them a better husband, and father, and man, than ever you 
have been yet. God bless you, my dear Robert! 

“Iam, your affectionate brother, 


“J. Mowraourer. 
' “Mr, Robert Montgomery, Woolwich” 


‘We have again to regret the absence of Montgomery's 
lettets from the “Eclectic” correspondence, the more 
so, as those of Parken are numerous this year —-and 
they are not always cheerful; — family trials, and conse- 
quent personal anxieties, qualifying the ardour with 
which our amiable reviewer was preparing to don the 
barrister's wig and gown. 

Sir Richard Phillips having recently reprinted in this 
country an American epic, written by the celebrated 
Joel Barlow, and entitled the “Columbiad,” Montgo- 
mery reviewed the work at considerable length in the 
“Eclectic.”* The poem, from its nationality, attracted 
some attention at the time; and, as Montgomery's 
critique evinced s good deal of discrimination, it made 
its way, we believe, far beyond the ordinary circle of 
“Eclectic” readers. The opinion entertained by the 
reviewer of Mr. Barlow’s poem, was anything but fa- 
vourable : and we are not aware that it has been reversed 
by other or higher authority, Merit it has of a kind — 
that is, vast labour: in this point of view the “ Columbiad” 
in declared to be *‘ one of the most extraordinary produc- 
tions of the age; it is the work of an uncommon, but 
very perverted, mind. The same talents and information 
which have been,” says the reviewer, ‘‘ exhausted in 
heaping together this mountain of all the miseries of 
bad verse, had they been directed by elegant taste, and 
ennobled by religious principle, might have raised a 
© Eclectic Review, vol. vi. p. 408. 
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monument more durable than brass to the honour of 
the poet and his country. Those who wish to contemplate 
‘the absurd speculations and degrading influence of in- 
fidel (not to say atheistic) philosophy, should read the 
*Columbiad.’" We have heard Montgomery quote and 
admire, as he has done in the “ Review,” the closing 
thought of the following lines in allusion to the stupen- 
dous height of the mountains of the new world: — 


“For here great Natare, with a bolder hand, 
Rolled the broad stream, and heaved the lifted land; 
And here, from finished earth, triumphant trod 
The last ascending steps of her creating God.” 


He also wrote a review of Grahame’s “ British Geor- 
gics.”* Didactic poetry, to which class his countryman’s 
work emphatically belonged, did not rank high in the 
reviewer's estimation, on the ground that it’ has no su~ 
periority over prose in the delivery and recommendation 
of practical precepts: — 


“Hence,” aays he, “in a didactic poem, the finest passages 
are invarisbly those which ere sot didactic, — branches 
‘bearing Sowers and fruit engrafted on a stock which of itself 
would bring nothing but leaves. Every poem of the kind, 
from the days of Hesiod to those of James Grahame (not ex- 
copting the most finished poem of ancient or modern times, 
the ‘Georgica’ of Virgil), establishes the truth, or rather the 
trnism, heredaid down.” 

In the summer Montgomery went to Harrogate, where 
he met with his friend Dr. Gregory, in company with 
whom, and Miss Beddome (afterwards Mre. Gregory), 
he visited, for the first time, Fountain Abbey and 
Studley Royal: — . 


* Eclectic Review, vol. vi. p. 769. 
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“Tt was,” said he, “one of the most agreeable little rambles 
I ever enjoyed. The ruins of the Abbey, you know, are 
considered among the most magnificent of the kind in the 
kingdom : and though there is 8 good deal of formality in 
the arrangement of the walks and of the water, still there 
ia so much beauty and even luxuriousness in the grounds, 
and especially in the trees, that Art has not been able utterly 
to destroy Nature.” 

Another circumstance or two connected with this 
Harrogate visit may be mentioned. A lady of distinc- 
tion was very formally introduced to the poet as an ad- 
mirer of his genius, but who, it was obvious from her 
observations, had not even read his works! This inci- 
dent was once adduced by him as a set-off against the 
overpraise of parties better informed. Another visitor, 
a Quaker, was represented by his friend as being anxious 
to be introduced to the poet; the latter, accordingly, 
was led up to the stranger, who appeared to be waiting 
for the interview, and said, “‘ My name is Montgomery.” 
—"I have heard of thee,” was the astute reply of 
Broadbrim : and then both parties stood mute for some 
time! The pause gave Montgomery time to repent of 
his good-natured simplicity ; for he was the Iast man in 
the world to intrude himself upon any person’s attention. 
His old friend, heretofore Mrs. Hoole, who had become 
the wife of Hofland, the landscape painter, with whom 
she was residing at Harrogate, having solicited a line of 
recommendation from Montgomery on behalf of her 
husband, who was anxious to be elected an associate of 
the Liverpool Academy of Arts: he immediately wrote 
as follows to Roscoe :— 

James Montgomery to William Roscoe. 
= Harrogate, Ang. 18, 1810, 

“Dear Se, 

“Though this letter comes to ask a favour, it will of 
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itself be a-proof of gratitude for your past kindness, by 
evincing my confidence both in your generosity and your 
independence, for I would not ask any thing of you, unless I 
were persuaded that you would feel yourself at perfect 
liberty either to comply with my request or decline it, aecord- 
ing to your convenience or choice. A few minutes ago I waa 
applied to by Mrs. Hofland, of this place, to know whether 
T could serve her husband, a a candidate for a place among 
the associates of your newly-established Acedemy for Paint- 
ing, at Liverpool. I immediately mentioned your name, I 
trust without presumption ; for I told her honestly that I had 
not a right to calculate upon more from your friendship on 
such an oecasioh, than that, if you were entirely disengaged, 
you would on my recommendation pay such an attention to 
‘Mr. Hofland’s merits (the only claims that ought to prevail) 
as would enable you to determine for yourself whether he 
were worthy of the honour to which he aspires, and of the 
atill more gratifying honour of having been advanced to it 
by your approbation and influence. Of Mr.‘Hoffand, per- 
sonally, I know little, and of his performances less: he ap- 
pears to me in conversation 8 young man of much vivacity 
and considerable intellect ; his paintings, as far as I can 
judge (bat I must not pretend to decide) are not ordinary 
performances; at least some which are now exhibiting hero 
among many others by various artists, when I look upon 
them (perhaps with partiality, the partiality of a poet who 
loves idea) excellence, and will forgive a thousand blemishes 
for one grace snatched beyond the reach of art, whether by 
happy chance or inspiration),—I say, when I look on some 
of his pictures here, I feel, or think I feel, some of that 
ineffable delight which genius atone has the power and the 
privilege of communicating in the exerciee of a noble art. 
‘The less I say on this subject, the better probably for my 
credit, which I thus put to hazard, since I understand that 
Mr. Hofland has some pictures in your exhibition ; I will 
therefore only refer you to them, wishing that the worst 
may be a better letter of recommendation than I can write, 
to induce you, if you are not pre-engaged to a rival, to do 
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him such good offices as may please, if they eafnot elevate 
him to the height of his humble ambition. With Mrs. 
Hofland (formerly Mrs, B. Hoole) I have been long and in- 
timately acquainted. She is s woman of singular genius, 
and I have known her through eo many sorrows and suffer- 
ings, acting a generous, and in my mind a glorious part, 
that I could not refuse her so small 2 request asto name her 
hasband to you in such a way as might direct your eyo 
towards his merits, whatever they may be, and then leave 
you to act with perfect freedom according to the circum- 
stances with respect to other candidates in which you may 
be placed now or hereafter ; for, if I know my own heart, I 
am incapable of desiring in ita most secret recesses to abuse 
your goodness, or take you by surprise in any way whatever. 
The greatest favour—yes, all the favour—I now ask of you 
is, after reading this letter, to do as shall seem best to 
yourself. I know you will do right, I have been #80 
suddenly called upon to perform this little act of friendship 
to Mra, Hofland, that I have had no time to study the most 
respectful terms wherein to hide the boldness of my epplica- 
tion ; but you will excuse all apparent rudeness of speech, 
iberally persuading yourself that I could not be guilty of 
wilful or even negligent disrespect to you. Iam making a 
short stay at this place, and shall be at home in about ten 
days. Do not trouble yourself to acknowledge this letter 
formally ; but whenever you shall please to write to me, 
say that you forgive the liberty which I have taken. I 
have no poetical news to communicate, and if I had, I have 
wo time, as Mr. Hofland is sending to Liverpool this evening. 
“T am with very great respect, 
“ Your much obliged friend and servant, 
“J. Mowtcomxr.” 


Mr. Roscoe very willingly complied with his friend's 
request, and Hofland was at once elected an Associate 
of the Liverpool Academy. 

On Montgomery’s return from Harrogate, Parken 
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paid him a visit at Sheffield; when he not only shared 
the hollow tree, the crust of bread, and liberty,” pro- 
mised by his friend, but enjoyed some delightful excur- 
sions amidst the beautiful scenery of the district. The 
interview was a gratifying one to both parties, Ou his 
return to London, Parken wrote (Oct. 9th), giving an 
account of his journey, and expressing the respect which 
he cherished towards his correspondent: he rejoiced that 
they had first become intimate on paper, that they had 
not seen each other until friendship had been ri- 
veted; for had it been otherwise, he might have been 
awed by the gravity of his correspondent, who might in 
turn have despised his youth. 

The foregoing remark may perhaps appear necessary 
to justify what the writer presently says on a delicate 
topic: — 

Tt iz,” he proceeds, “ much easier to write one’a feelings 
than to speak them; and among the few subjects on which I 
could be happy to show you my whole heart, the most promi- 
nent is yourse/f. One of the topics, therefore, in which I am @ 
most interested is, you may be sure, that which most interests 
you, I presumed, as far as I darst in your presence, but not 
quite so far as to express fully my conviction (derived from 
very sufficient sources) that your apprehensions of infelicity 
are totally unfounded; that any one who was really worthy of 
you, wquid consider it only too much happiness to be united 
and devoted to you es a friend and 9 nurse; and that such an 
union would infallibly relieve the greater part of those very 
infirmities, both mental and bodily, which appear to you such 
formidable impediments. Be advised, my dear friend; do not 
procrastinate : I still hope itis not too Inte—but that if you 
attempt you will succeed; and then I am confident you will 
thank me as long 28 you live. How I should rejoice next 
summer to aca a third added to our friendship, and that 
third — s female!” 


‘VOL, IT Tt 
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Affectionate and judicious adsice, in this, as in many 
a similar case, more eanly given than taken. 

Parken closed his long letter by telling Montgomery 
that he bad not seen the Gregorya, the Montaguea, or 
Jomah Condet, but had delivered his civilities to the 
Beddome and the Gutteridge famihes; that he had 
read Southey’s Madoc,” and thought as highly of it as 
hamself, and again thanked nm for hia inspiring con- 
versation and peisonal kindness during their intercourse 
at Sheffield. 


Witham Roscoe, Esq , to James Montgomery. 


“Oct 6 1810 
“Dear Sm, 

“T have also a long arrear of thanks to poy you for 
the present of jour Iste volume of poems, which cannot 
fail to add another wreath to those you have already won. 
The nes on the lady* who ‘Blest you with her latest 
breath, me exquitely affecting, dlmost beyond anything 
T ever read. ‘here may, however, be something in sym- 
pathy of feeling; and I may pei:haps resemble a musical 
instrument, whieh, although 1t can produce nothing of steelf, 
may be so tuned as to vibi ate when another string 1s etruck 
im ungon This, you will observe, 18 said to preserve you 
from vanity, and to show you that the ment 1s not wholly 
your own, but depend» in part upon us, your readers, with- 
out whose taste and judgment, and all that, all your de- 
lightfal notes right as well be given to the wind»” 


- 
James Montgomery to Robert Montgomery. 
* Sheffield, Oot 7 1810 
“My Duar 
“I have to acknowledge three letters from you since 
you left Sheffield, your visit to which place, I assure you, 
has drawn yet closer the bonds of brotherly kindness that 


always united my heart with yours; but which, from the 
Jong and wide separation that circumstances beyond our 
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power have made between us, has not been so renewed and 
strengthened from time to time as it would have been, had 
we lived nearer to one another. But the farther we have 
been removed, I have found the dearer we were when we 
met; and I trust that, in future, if we are spared a few 
years longer, we shall oftener see each other's face, and feel 
each other’s love expressed in those sweet worda and deeds 
which can neither be written nor performed at a distance, 
and which the heart acknowledges with secret gratitude and 
delight, I should have written a fortnight ago, but Mr. 
John Bailey being expected from Harrogate, I waited for 
his return, that I might tell yon about him, as you seemed 
particularly curious to hear of your old fellow-traveller and 
chum at the Bell. During the last fortnight of his stay he 
grew better, and has returned home apparently much im- 
proved, To this improvement, for aught I know, an hour's 
conversation with Sir Francis Burdett may have greatly 
contributed. The baronet honoured him with a cail one 
morning at the Bell, and they settled all thé rights and 
wrongs of Engiand, I presume, in a very little compass. I 
wish you and I could have been present at their ¢éte-d-téte 
invisibly: it would have greatly enlightened me, I dare say, 
on many abstruse and incomprehensible subjects; but 1 
suspect it would have diverted you, and you would have 
betrayed us by coughing at their solemm and significant 
phizzes,—and I am afraid I should bave joined you, notwith- 
standing my profound veneration for the two august person~ 
ages. Last week I had a letter from Ignatius, from Matlock, 
whither he had been compelled to repair for the recovery 
of his health. Agnes is with him; and if they stop till the 
end of this week, I think I shall go over to them for a day 


ortwo, . . . Lam well; and God bless you and your 
dear family. 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
“J. Mowtaomerr. 


© Mr. Robt, Montgomery, Woolwich.” 


A remark having been made relative to the fervent 
Pry 
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tone of the following letter, Montgomery said it was 
among “the coolest” he had ever received from his 
worthy friend. 


Dr. Gregory to James Montgomery. 
“ Royal Military Academy, 
Deo. 91. 1810, 


“I is well, my dear ir, that friendship does not require 
frequency of letter-writing to keep it alive. If it did, the 
friendship which I am persuaded subsists between you and 
myself must have been as cold as death for the last year 
and ahalf. But I have « confidence that it rests apon a 
firm foundation, and therefore, though I cannot but regret 
our long silence, I have no apprehension that it either in- 
dicates, or will produce, a diminution of esteem or of affection. 
It is a severe trial to be long and far separated from those we 
love, with whose conversation we are delighted, and by which 
we are improved: but it is more so to be so ciroumstanced 
as ecarcely ever to have leisure to write any other than a 
mere hurried letter of business. Sach, however, is my case; 
and such, I know, is yours. But, though I have thus for ao 
long a period been kept from writing to you, be assued I 
have not forgotten you. My dear Anne and I frequently 
talk of you; speak of the two or three delightful rambles 
we had with you in Yorkshire ; and wish we could retrace 
and explore the same scenes in the same company. If your 
mind yearns with the same kind of sympathy towards us a5 
ours towards you, end if there be anything in that com- 
munion of souls of which I sometimes dream in my waking 
hours, our spirits may have often met together in some mid- 
way sylvan spot in Nottinghamshire (Clifton churchyard, for 
example), where you may have been eager to drop your 
‘Harp of Sorrow,’ and strike some extatic tones upon o 
diffrent instrument. In truth, I often work myself into a 
very serious belief of this mental fellowship; nay, accord- 
ing to the notions I commonly entertain, it is difficult to 
avoid it, For when I think of my friends, I think of 
nothing but their minds; or, at least, if I think of their 
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Persons at all, it is so far as they embody or bring into ex- 
ercise some virtue or excellence: and as to the delights 
experienced on reading « letter from a friend, I consider 
them as results of the true operation of mind upon mind, 
communicated through = mediam which brings distant souls 
into contact, and makes them act without the incumbrance 
of our ‘clogs of clay.’ 

“ But why do I trouble you with my theories ? Let me 
rather ask you how you are? and how you are going on? 
Whether you are again cultivating your acquaintance with 
the inhabitants of the ‘World before the Flood?’ and 
whether you do not soon mean to make us nearly as well 
soquainted with them as you are? We were much delighted 
with two of the cantos (I think the 2nd and 4th); and I 
sincerely hope you will not alter them much. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the impression they have left upon my mind, 
none but yourself could make ¢hem at all better; and I don’t 
see how you could manage it, unless your mase should be 
prompted by the angel Gabriel. 

“ We have had Parken’s sister, Caroline, tarrying a few 
days with us this week. She is s very clever, amiable, and 
interesting girl, and, like all the rest of us, a passionate 
admirer of her brother. She has just set off for Bourton, in 
Gloucestershire, to attend the sick, and I four the dying, 
bed of her elder sister, Mary. She has gone with a heavy 
heart: and well she may, for this will be the third eister 
whose eyes she has closed in a very few yoars, I mention 
all this, because I know you feel as interested in what con- 
cerns our friend Parken as we do. His anxiety about the 
different branches of his family has at times pressed very 
heavily upon his spirits, and has so much injured his health 
ag, at times, to make us seriously unessy for him. 

“Having brought myself nearly to the end of my paper, I 
must introduce the greetings and good wishes of my dear 
Anne, who desires to be very affectionately remembered to 
you. We heard from your brother about your autumnal 
sojournment at Harrogate; and most sincerely hope you 
have received benefit from it. Pray let me hear from you 

m3 
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soon ; and don't judge of my interpretation of that word by 
the ¢ardity of my correspondence. 
“ Believe me, dear sir, 
Most affectionately yours, 
“Omraus Garaorr.” 


At Dr. Gregory's table Montgomery met with T. D. 
Alexander, Esq., the architect, who many years after- 
wards wrote to ask Mrs. Gregory if she recollected 
what her husband paid for the portrait of himself by 
Chantrey, which used to hang in the dining-room at 
Woolwich? ‘And do you recollect,” he adds, “a 
meeting to drink tea at your house, to meet Mont- 
gomery and Chantrey, to hear the former read, J think, 
his poem of the ‘ World before the Flood’ * — was not 
Daniel Parken there? and was not that in 1809, or 
so?” These inquiries were transmitted by Mrs, Gre- 
gory to Montgomery, who answered as follows: — 


James Montgomery to Mrs. Gregory. 
“Sheffield, Dec. 29. 1842, 
“ My prar Frmxp, 

“Though I did not indeed recognise your band- 
writing under the poat-mark of Brighton, yet in every line 
of your letter I recognised the kind friend whom I had so 
long known and esteemed at Woolwich; and many, many 
precious hours of days that are now with the years beyond 
the Flood rose up in remembrance, not from their graves, 
but from their sleeping-rooms, and for awhile entranced my 
spirit in their recollected images and associations of the 
living and the dead, especially (among the latter) of two,—~ 
him who was the dearest, while he lived, to you, and now 
I will not aay amongst the dead, but amongst the Immortals, 


* © Dr. Gregory had the * World before the Flood’ in his hands 
some time; but I never read the poem, or any part of it, in com- 
pany.—J.M.” It was, in fact, Parken who read it, 
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dearer still,—if that may be between souls so happily united 
sa yours were in the bonds of the tenderest affection on 
earth, and by those more indissoluble ties that made your 
union a seal of unbroken love, as one in Christ, and I trust 
as one with Him, heirs of eternal salvation thiongh that 
power which He gives to those that believe in Him to be- 
come the Sons of God (John, i. 12.). He reste in peace in 
hia Father’s house. The other, whose spirit your letter 
raised before me-—seen only by the eye that sees the 
things which are invisible, as be looked, end as he spoke, 
and as he moved, and verily as he was when an inhabitant 
of thia world, yet sainted to my mind as sow, and for a long 
time past, the inhabitant of another world, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness—was Daniel Parken, whom you also mention 
9 associated in your memory with myself, both of us being 
deeply and delightfully indebted to dear Dr. Gregory for 
innumerable tokens of kindness which he showed us, when 
opportunity enabled him to let us feel the warmth of his 
heart, and the shake of his hand, in which hg earried that 
heart, and with which he expressed, as well as with his 
eyes and his voice, the welcome with which he waa wont to 
meet, and the kindness with which he used to part with us. 
“Tam sorry that I cannot give you any clear information 
on the subject concerning which you inquire; but I will tell 
you all I can call to mind, in connection with Dr. Gregory, 
Mr. Parken, and Sir Francis Chantrey. The latter was 
then a young man, little known in the metropolis, but just 
beginning to break out of obscurity, in which he was helped 
by a gentleman whom I dined with at your house,—~ Mr, 
Alexander, an architect, who was then engaged in build- 
ing the new Naval Asylum at Greenwich. It was in the 
autumn of 1808, that, being in London, my friend Parken 
introduced me to Dr. Gregory. We soon became cordial ac- 
quaintances, and I repeatedly saw him during that time, 
Bat I think, though I cannot be sure, it was in 1812, in the 
pring, when, being again a visitor in London and Wool- 
wich alternately, I met Mr. Alexander at your table. He 
and I sat together at dioner, and being informed that he had 
tT4 
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given Chantrey a commission to execute the busts of four 
of our great admirals (Howe, St. Vincent, Donedn, and 
Neleon, { believe), I was glad to have an opportunity of 
answering Mr. A.’s questions concarning him, with ail the 
farvency of friendly feeling, and all the sincerity of trath, 
as an artist of the highest promise, and in every respect 
worthy of the patronage of those who might have the means 
of serving him in hie profession. Mr. A. listened to my 
representations with great favour, aud expressed himself 
much pleased with what he already knew of the young man 
and his performances. Some days afterwards, calling upon 
Chantrey at Mrs, D’Oyley’s, in Curzon Street* (who proved 
herself bis earliest, and, through her connections, the most 
efficient friend, at the most critical period of his life, by a¢ 
ones giving him a fair chance of being known by his works, 
— no ensy matter in the events of a genius in any line, 
working himself out of the quarry of the mass into n figure 
claiming, commanding, aud at length compelling the admi- 
ration of mankind, especially of that class of society whose 
admiration is both fame and fortune in a liberal art like 
sculpture, which cannot be cultivated without the counte- 
nance and support of wealth and station, to recommend and 
reward its sapiring and adventurous practitioners, 
“Chantrey had gained such 4 vantage ground by Mr. 
Alexander's commission, that he ever afterwards looked 
forward in his career of landable ambition to exalt himself 
by exalting his art in that peculiar branch of which he 
eventually became the glory. His busts, at once real, ideal, 
and intellectual, in the expression of soul aa well as features, 
rank among the finest productions of the kind, if not in 
making marble live, yet showing life in marble, as love and 
friendship like to see it, especially when the archetype bas 
disappeared in the light of eternity, not in the darkness of 
the grave; for how little, how almost nothing, do we think 


* The sentence thus commenced is evidently unfinished, the 
writer having been carried away by the general sentimenta which 
follow the mark of parenthesis, from the special object indicated 
by the dozen words preceding. 
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of the departed in that obscure sojourn of their mortal 
part! No; our thoughts of them are us they were—living, 
breathing beings under the sun; or as they are—unimagin- 
ably transfigured into forms too pure for eyes of flesh to 
look upon, but yet which affection, exalted by devotion, con- 
ceives in their beatitude to be like the Redeemer on Mount 
Tabor, for they see him as he is. 

“I cannot recollect that I ever met Chantrey at Wool- 
wich; if Thad, I could hardly have forgotten the circum- 
stance, because I was enthusiastically watching hie progress, 
and encouraging (so far as I could) bim to undertake far 
greater things than he ever ventured upon, though he lad 
deeply meditated on two about which I have had repeated 
conversation and correspondence with him. ‘Bold and 
happy as he was in the limited range of monumental sculp- 
ture, he either wanted the faculty of invention in a high de- 
gree, or ceased to cultivate it when wealth and honours flowed, 
upon him in a spring-tide, without requiring him to labour 
or wait for them, as men of talent above stone-masonry or 
cabinet-making, must often do all their lives, yet never rise 
beyond precarious bread and questionable reputation, in an 
art where all below the highest rank is anattractive medio- 
crity in conception or execution, if not both. Chantrey, I 
know, took s cast of Parken’s face *, of which he promised 
me ® copy, but never gave it me. I imagine it was he 
[Parken] who introduced Dr. Gregory to the artist, as you 
say the portrait was painted from the cast without a sitting 
of the original. It must have been planned and executed 
between those three parties, I did not know that Chantrey 
painted portraita at all when I met him in London, and 
have no idea what his charges for such performances might 
be: in Sheffield, his charge was five guineas for a head — 
he probably might ask and get more in the metropolis. 

“Tam, truly, your friend, 
“ J. Morrcomznr, 
Mira. Gregory, Brighton.” 


© And also of Dr. Gregory ; he likewise painted » portrait of 
‘Parken, only just before he Gnally laid down the pencil. 
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“ Mr, Montgomery's letter,” said Mr, Alexander to 
Mrs. Gregory, “interested me extremely; and the more 
to, as he forms precisely the same opinion as I do of 
Chantrey’s view of art, having been confined too ex- 
clusively to monumental sculpture. If you could, with 
propriety, ask Mr, M. what the iwo subjects were which 
he says Chantrey had deeply meditated upon, it would 
be very kind.” The lady accordingly wrote again, and 
promptly received the following letter, which, although 
equally with the former out of chronological order ac- 
cording to its date, may be properly introduced here in 
illustration of the period and matters to which it chiefly 
refers, ‘The esthetic remarks contained in it will pro- 
bably be allowed to possess an interest beyond the sub- 
ject which gave rise to them. 


James Montgomery to Mrs. Gregory. 


“ The Mount, Sheffield, Dec. 81. 1849, 
“ My pear Fermxp, 

@ You shall not wait till next year for an answer to 
your second letter. Iwas glad, from the evidence under 
his own hand, that Mr. Alexander, whom I mentioned to 
you as one of the early and efficient friends of the late Sir 
Francis Chantrey, was still in the land of the living, and, 
I hope, making the world better by his presence in it, ag a 
Christian, as well as adorning its surface with elegant and 
comfortable structures in the way of his profession of one of | 
those arts which, when worthily exercised, may fairly rank 
with painting, sculpture, and poetry itself. For, though 
architectore be thoronghly artificial, it requires consum- 
mate taste and mastery of all its forms, combinations, and 
capabilities for arresting attention, and awakening solemn, 
sublime, and affecting emotions, associated with the purposes 
for which temples, palaces, hospitals, mausoleams, and (in 
proportion to their beauty and usefulness) other and hum- 
dler buildings, are raised in civilised countries, Hold 
imagination and fertile invention are a2 necessary for the 
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architect ag for the poet, the musician, or the orator, whose 
works, after all, may be the most enduring of all that the 
mind of man can execute with his bands. But this is 
nothing to the subject of the present hasty letter,—the two 
projected, but unaccomplished (probably onattempted), 
sculptures by Chantrey, when he was luxuriating in the 
idea of hope long deferred, coming at last as a tree of life,— 
fame and fortune both appearing to court rather than to 
elude him, from the time that Mr Alexander befriended 
him. Thoss two subjects were the execution of a full- 
Tength statue of Satan (Milton’s Satan, of course, for no 
other was worthy of his chisel), for which he had a com- 
mission from Lord Egremont, to be produced at his own 
time and on bis own terms; or, if he preferred it, a work of 
equal magnificence, representing any other hero of history 
or of song;—he might follow his own choice. 

“The fact was that Chantrey, among his first attempts at 
modelling, had formed in clay, on a grand scale, a head and 
bust of that Evil One, in the act and attitude of addressing 
the Sun, to tell him how he hated the beams that reminded 
him from what glory he hadfallen. This, with two or three 
models of heads from the life, had been seen in the Royal 
Exhibition, about the year 1806, or 1806. The very con- 
ception (which, I believe, was his own) of such a subject by 
an inexperienced youth, and the embodiment of the same 
with such acknowledged ability as to attract the admiration 
of such a man es the Iate Earl of Egremont, was a proof 
that (if from prudence and faint-heartedzess he afterwards 
expended his talents on matter-of-fact things) be had, never- 
theless, latent powers of invention, and resources of ima- 
gination, which would have exalted him into rivalry with the 
greatest of ancient or modern artists in the highest line, had 
he given his whole soul and strength to the achievement 
not of the most marketable, but of the most elaborate and 
best performances of which his genius was capable, 

“ At the very time when I met him in “London, after the 
execution of the four busts of Admirals, he asked me to fur- 
aish him, if I could, with a subject for a companion-piece to 
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his Satan above mentioned. After a little consideration, I 
recommended Samson (Milton's Samson), a8 exhibited in 
the opening of the tragedy of ‘Samson Agonistes” He 
instantly caught a¢ the suggestion; and the next time we 
met, we went over the passage, as it may be found in the 
firat ecene, where Samson, bound and blind, is led forth from 
the prison, on a festival day of the Philistines, to a pleasant 
bank, with ‘choice of sun and shade,’ that he might enjoy the 
pure fresh oir, and the cheering warmth of the luminary of 
day, while he was left to bewail, and bewail in vain, the total 
and irrecoverable loss ‘of light, the prime work of God, ta 
(him) extinct.’ Chantrey 20 heartily entered into the view, 
that, if the fit had remained on him, and he had happened to 
have filled his hands with tempered clay at the moment, a 
Samron would have come out of them, such 4 one a# would 
have shown that be himself was a Samson in his art. But 
I doubt whether he ever put forth a finger to execute the 
palpable idea. 

Two finer subjects for the display of transcendent ex- 
cellence in their kind could not easily be selected: singly, 
each might have been a paragon ; associated, the contrast 
would have been as kindred and aa striking as perfection in 
such # case could require. Both he intended, or at leart 
hoped, some time to perpetuate in marble,— but, alas! he 
had not the confidence in his own genius to do justice to it; 
that genics deserved more and better at his bands than he 
ever rendered to it in employing them to embody its con- 
ceptions. 

“Only think what a pair of companions! Satan seeing 
the Sun, and cursing his beams! Samson, with his eyeless 
eockets, raising his face to the light which he could sot see, 
and longing~—longing in vain—to bless the Sun, and tell the 
beautiful source of life, not leas than light, how he loved his 
‘beams, —the beams he never must behold again, ‘Lucifer, 
the son of the morning,’ fallen from heaven ; Sameon, the 
mightiest of men of woman born, fallen too as low on earth as 
man can be cast down by his fellow, in the malignity and 
bitterness of revenge for wrongs not to be forgiven, when an 
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oft-beaten enemy, by violence or treason, geta his otherwise 
invincible conqueror into his power,—as the Philistines 
dealt with Sameon. But I must not expatiate on this. 
Chantrey appeared to me, in all our conversations on the 
question, to dread the attempt (as if conscious thet be could 
not succeed in it, though Iam sare he was mistaken) at 
representing action of almost any kind in statuary. I recol- 
leet he once mentioned to me a statue of Cicero, by Roubil- 
liae either in Oxford or Cambridge, [7] in the full tide of 
eloquent inspiration, uttering one of his mighty orations, 
and speaking (as it were) all over, every limb and his whole 
body taking part in the delivery and discharge of his thun- 
ders; but the apparent life and action were to him (Chantrey) 
eo real, eo far similar, that the fine ideal of intellectual 
power, which it is the skill of the sculptor to body forth in 
the strength of comparative repose, was lost in the intensity 
of apparent passion, and the violence of muscular exertion. 
“ I can understand (at least I think I can) his objection to, 
and therefore his fear of, hazarding the exhibition of motion 
in marble; but I feel quite certain that it was rather a morbid 
than a sound feeling of taste and correct judgment of the ca- 
pability of his art, which need uot be a whit behind painting 
itself in representing all that man can do or euffer, 20 far ag 
the limited range of subjects for the chisel can compete with 
the infinity of those on which the pencil can be exercised. 
Has not St. Paul been preaching for three centuries at 
-Athons in Raphael's cartoon, and his audience, every oue of 
them (each expressing, not in countenance only, but in atti- 
tude equally, how he is affected), to this hour sitting, stand- 
ing, leaning, “stretching, to gather his meaning while he 
brought strange things to their ears? and talking of Jesus 
and the resurrection, some mocked, some were increduloua, 
and some were disposed to hear further concerning that 
matter. Now it cannot be doubted that the whole of that 
marvelious composition might be sculptured in frieze by such 
hands as wrought the Elgin marbles, the high relief and per- 
fect development of many of the figures in which prove that 
no violence of action or passion is too grotesque or outra- 
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geous, within the modesty of nature, to be expressed in stone, 
as well as on canvas, The attitude of St. Paul in the cartoon 
is 80 bold, and beyond the technical rule of contraet in the 
disposal of the limbs, and the pillar-like uprightness of the 
body iteelf, that it may be questioned whether any living 
painter, in treating the subject, durst have made such an ex- 
periment upon the diseased nerves of our modern dilettanti ; 
though that very figure, in spite of sundry carping criticisms 
that have been passed upon it, and which the parrots of con- 
nojsseurship occasionally repeat, remains the admiration of 
all unsophisticated judges. Now that very figure might be as 
triumphantly brought out of marble aa it has been delineated 
‘so simply, so severely,’ on perishable paper. 

“Had Micheel Angelo translated Raphnel’s St. Paul from 
paper into Parian stone, his own Moses would not have 
been the unrivalled master-piece of his wonder-working hand. 
But, besides the Elgin reliques, in one of the most perfect 
specimena of antique sculpture (indeed the most marvellous 
one, —- because in it is orercome the insuperable stumbling- 
Block to Chantrey’s advance to the crowning pinnacle of 
excellence in his art, —namely, the sucecssful exhibition of 
museulnr action, and bodily anguish, in the excess beyond 
further exertion of the one and furtber endurance of the 
other), the Laocoon and his children, struggling with the 
force of serpents of dragon-like dimensions, inextricably 
involving them in their strangulating folds, I am confident 
that there is no action or passion of the living or the dying, 
after this, which the genius of a Phidias, a Michael Angelo, 
or a Chantrey, might not master, if determined not to yield. 

“In my last conversation with the latter on the commission 
from Lord Egremont, after fighting as hard as I could against 
his objections and self-created difficulties, we seemed to have 
come to an agreement respecting the poetic position in which 
‘Milton has placed his Satan, that, instead of the magnificent, 
indeed the stupendous, full-length, and full-stretch exhibition 
of him, about the middle of the first book of “Paradise Lost,’ 
when, risen from the burning lake, he calls up his prostrated 
Jegions,— a 
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* Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen!” 
—(sea the description beginning with 
* He scarce had ceased, when the superior fiend. 
‘Was moving towards the shore : his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Behind him cast,’ &., 
to the end of that paragraph,)—presenting at ¢his his 
highest point of glory in that realm of darkness and despair, 
we thought that to take him as he struggles to emerge 
from the abyss, as he is shown a few paragraphs before— 
‘Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate 
‘With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
‘That sparkling blaxed ; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood,’ &. ; 
—in that resurrection posture, while all his mighty limba were 
sufficiently developed at once to eatiafy the eye, and excite 
the imagination, by what was signified, though concealed, of 
his giant bulk, —advantage might be taken from ‘every per- 
sonal feature which the poet has given him, and the military 
panoply with which he has armed him— wings, apear, and 
ebield. The human mind never conceived, nor did language 
ever paint to other minds than that of the inventor, an image 
of such ‘Panscendent grandeur as that of the ‘ superior fiend,’ 
among his risen legions, a little further on in that book — 


——\——— He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower: his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness ; nor appeared 
‘Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured.’ 
‘Then follows the famous simile of the eclipse of the sun, 
who 
‘from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 


Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 
‘Above them all the archangel: but his face 
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Deep sears of thunder had intrenched ; and care 

‘Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of davntless courage, and considerate pride 

‘Waiting revenge: cruel bis eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 

‘The fellows of his crime, the followers rather, 

(Far other once beheld in blisa) condemned 

For ever now to bave their lot in pain ; 

‘Millions of spirita for hia fault amerced 

Of Heaven, and from eternal spleodours flang 

For hia revolt ; yet faithful how they stood, 

‘Their glory withered! As when Heaven's fre 

Math scathed the forest oaks, or mountain pines, 

‘With singed top their atately growth, though bare, 

Stands on the blasted heath,’ &c. 
Hore I must leave off, lest I only darken counsel with a mul- 
titude of words, which can never depict the image that was 
in Chantrey’s inind, and to which I believe he never even 
attempted to give a marble existence. ‘Faint heart never 
won fair lady ;’ Chantrey’s heart failed him on this oceasion, 
and what he missed in youth he could not regain in man- 
hood; nor, had he lived a hundred years, is it to be imagined 
‘that he would have achieved the victory over himself, to qua- 
lify him for such a conquest and triumph as were then within 
his reach, once, and no more again,—to bring fiom the 
depths of the infernal abyss that mysterious being whom 
‘Milton has, with unsurpassable sublimity, so painted to the 
mind, that the portrait seems drawn from the life, and want- 
ing only the stone and the statuary to make it visible to the 
eye of fleah and blood. 

“ Chantrey, even as a painter, showed, at the time of which 
Lam writing, that he was not so destitute of original inven- 
tion as might be supposed by those who know his power 
only by the half-formed creations of busts, in which he 
excelled all contemporaries, but necessarily fell short of him- 
self, and his undeveloped capabilities, by limiting these to 
worke of a class comparatively inferior to that which he 
aight have tried, with not less success, in that greater, nobler, 
and more comprehensive field of heroie enterprise, He 
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designed and half executed s picture in oil of our Saviour, 
with the two disciples, at Emmaus,—in the moment of his 
vanishing out of their aight, after he had been known to 
them in breaking bread. Now the youth who by his own 
mind, when he was neither sculptor nor painter, but hesi- 
tating between both, and felt within himself the power of 
choice to excel in either,— the youth who, for his earliest 
essay in modelling, saized upon Milton’s ‘Satan addressing 
the Sun,’ and for the only historic composition which (so 
far as I know) he ever attempted,— that wonderfully affect- 
ing acene of the Supper at Emmaus,—must have had 
strength and fertility of original genius to have taken his 
place, and maintained it as an inventor, with the possibility 
and possibility in such a case is probability — among tho 
most iilnstrious of his predecessors, whether ancient or con- 
temporary,— with the possibility (I think) of rivalling the 
greatest, and excelling the multitade, in the same proportion 
aa he did actually rival the former and excel the latter in 
what may be cailed the portraitare of his art rendering 
‘the human face divine,’ indeed ‘divine,’ so far as ‘the 
tnusio breathing in (that) face’ can give intelligent note of 
‘the divinity that stirs within us,’ when ‘heaven iteelf 
points out to an hereafter —and intimates eternity to man.’ 
But enough of these crude hints of what Chantrey might 
have done, but did mot do, ‘the germins’ of things spilled 
before quickened. Pray forgive this rhapsody, which was 
begun on Friday, the 30th of December, but was broken off 
at the end of the former sheet, and at two sittings since, 
interrupted by vexatious occurrences that drew off atten- 
tion, hastily concluded this afternoon, January 8rd, 1848. I 
have run myself into a corner at last, and have barely room 
to say 
“Tam traly your friend, 
“J, Mowrcommnr. 


“Mire. Gregory, Bock Gardens, Brighton.” 


‘vOoL. 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 
1811. 


“WORLD ARFORE 7HE ¥LOOD.”—OIOIN AND YROGHESS OF HE 
FORM, —TRANEMISSION OF THE MS. TO PARKEN.—-ENLARGEMENT OF 
THR DESIGN RECOMMEXDED AND ADOPYED.—OPDUONS OF VARIOUS 
‘FRIENDS.— FORTIOAL FICTION. —LUTTER ROM SOUTKEY TO MONT- 
GOMERY.— ZOBEBT MONTGOMRRY.— EDITORSHIF AND CHARACTER 
OF TBE “BCLEOTIO REVIEW.” CRITICISM ANTICIPATED. —~ RELI- 
GIOUS AND BENRVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. — MONTGOMERY'S GROWDG 
DAPERESY IN THEM.— BIBLE 8OOIFTY. — AGED FEMALES.— DFLUANCE 
(OF PRROWAL RRLIGION ON OFFICIAL DUTY,—LETTEA FROM WALTER 
SOOTT.— 70 WILLIAM ROS0OR,— THE “VALENTIN WREATH.” — 
‘BIRTHDAY VERSRS,— THM COMNT,—LECTRE TO RORMRT MONTGO- 
‘MERY.— COMPLINENTARY LUNES TO MONTGOMERT, 


Tur reader will have perceived, from the letters to 
Roscoe and Gregory, that Montgomery had not only 
commenced the ‘* World before the Flood,” but that two 
cantoa, at least, were written before the end of 1810. 
Of the origin and progress of this beautiful and gene~ 
rally admired poem, the author has given a succinct 
account in his collected works. 

Entirely consonant with what he there states is the 
account which he had previously given to us in conver+ 
sation, vis., that, during the delay of the publication of 
the “ West Indies,” and while in quest of a theme for 
a leading essay to form, with many minor pieces, a new 
volume, he happened one Sunday morning, before start- 
ing to his usual place of worship, to be meditating on 
the history of Enoch and his relation to the antedilu- 
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viaus, as recorded in the fifth chapter of the book of 
Genesis, which we believe he had been reading; at the 
same time, a well-known passage in the eleventh book 
of “ Paradise Lost,” in which Milton applies the strik- 
ing imagery connected with the Scripture account of the 
ascent of Elijah in a chariot of fire to the translation 
of Enoch, forcibly occurred to his recollection. ‘This 
at once determined his choice. The passage alluded to 
occurs at the close of that affecting portion of the 
vision of futurity opened by Michael the Archangel to 
fallen Adam, which extends from line 660. to line 711. 

To say that it is not very easy immediately to per~ 
ceive by what principle of the law of mental associa~ 
tion these lines in “Paradise Lost” should have 
suggested even the rudimental idea of the elaborate 
ecriptural story of the ‘‘ World before the Flood,” is 
merely to record a fresh instance of the difficulty of 
accounting for the diversified operations ‘of what is 
more often conveniently than demonstratively termed — 
Genius. True, however, it is, that, in the reading of a 
few verses in the Bible, and in the recollection of a few 
lines from Milton, somewhat more in number than 
those of a sonnet, Montgomery caught a momentary 
glimpse of antediluvian history —not as it is revealed 
to the geologist in the monster-museums of ancient 
tocks— but as perceived by the poet in “a large web of 
fiction, involving a small fact of Scripture ;” and in the 
course of & few months, the plan thus suddenly con- 
ceived was diligently elaborated into a poem of four 
cantos. The copy was then despatched to Parken, with 
a request that, after having perused it himself, he would 
deliver it into the hands of Messrs, Longman and Co. 
for immediate publication. Accordingly, Parken not 
only read, but so much approved of the performance, 
as, in the words of the poet— 


us 
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“ To think it worth mending, and capable of being greatly 
mended, because the suthor had not done justice either to 
bimeelf or the theme in #0 contracted a compass. Where- 
fore, with a courage and candour not often haxarded by one 
friend towards another, in an affair of peculiar delicacy, 
where the most jealous of personal feelings must of neces- 
sity be wounded, how tenderly soever the sensitive opera- 
tion may be performed, he addressed a brief but earnest 
letter to his correspondent, imploring permission to detain 
the manuscript a few days longer, before he consigned it to 
the booksellers for the press, and till the author himself had 
given further consideration to the subject, with a view of 
bringing out its latent capabilities more effectually than had 
been attempted in the draft, or rather in the sketch which 
had been sent to him.” 


This, as Montgomery confessed, was “‘ touching the 
apple of a poet’s eye;” and for a moment his mind was 
exquisitely pained, not by the frankness, but by the 
bearing of his friend’s advice. Having, however, calmly 
Ye-perused the letter, he started at once on a Jong medi- 
tative ramble amidst the beautiful scenery around Page 
Hall, about five miles north of Sheffield ; and here, after 
a somewhat hard struggle with himself, the poet “ deter- 
mined not to be outdone by his adviser in magnanimity, 
but to give him in return a corresponding token of 
genuine friendship and confidence, by unreservedly bow- 
ing to his judgment and adopting his counsel,” 

Having come to this conclusion, the author resolved 
to take the opinion of four other literary friends, viz. 
Dr. Aikin, Dr. Gregory, Mr. Roscoe*, and Mr, Rees, 


# Mr. Roscoe alwayspreferred the original form of the work. He 
considered that it even then presented « grand poetical represent- 
ation of the first ages of mankind —affording « wide scope for 
imagination; comprehending subjecte of the highest importance 
to the haman race, and taking a rapid glance at the destinies of 
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a brother of Longman’s partner. To each of these 
gentlemen in succession was the manuscript submitted, 
and by each of them was it returned ‘‘ with notes and 
comments freely and ingenuously expressed, but, of 
course, not altogether accordant.” The work was now 
courageously broken up, and carefully and zealously 
remodelled, in conformity with the larger scope of illus- 
tration which had been so judiciously recommended. 
Alas! he to whose wise and friendly counsel this course 
was mainly owing, did not witness its accomplishment, 

But Parken rendered another service to bis friend, 
the object and nature of which will be apparent from 
the following letter : — 


Daniel Parken to James Montgomery. 


“Cloisters, Temple, June 15. 1821, 
“ My verr pear Faierp, | 

“, . . « The other subject on which I was to 

have written to you by return of post was the doubt you 
seemed to entertain of the morality of fiction. It chagrined 
and alarmed me a good deal, to think of your mind or your 
conscience being perplexed on a point of such vital impor- 
tance to your present pursuits. A friend of mine, who is 


mankind, from their destruction in the Flood to their final re- 
storation under the Christian system. ‘‘ Considered in this view,” 
ptoceeds the friendly critic,—“and I own I see no reason to 
consider it-in any other,—I think the plan well formed, and the 
arrangement of the different parts judicioun, Whether there be 
perfect unity of time, place, and netion, and whether, as you 
conjecture, that unity be = defect, I shall not pretend to decide; 
ut the story ia comprehensible, the narrative rapid, the cha- 
acters forcible and novel; and upon the whole, the poem is cal- 
oulated to excite, in a high degrees, the interest of the reader. Of 
the brilliancy and clearness of the language, and the richness f 
poetical ornament, I say nothing, because these are your hand- 
‘aide, and acoompeny you wherever you go." 
v 
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also a friend of Southey’s, so far from admitting any such 
notions as yours, contends that poetry, considered as lotion, 
ia the finest species of ethies ; and goes so far as to call 
religion the most perfect poetry, because it has all the 
glory of fiction, and all the reality of fact. He insists upon 
it that poetry, like the other fine arts, is chiefly beneficial, 
‘because it supplies nobler images, snd a higher standard of 
excellence, to the imagination than nature can furnish to the 
senses ; and elevates man to the loftiest pitch he is capable 
of attaining, by pointing him to that which is beyond hia 
reach. However, this may be, I am sure there is no immo- 
rality inherent in fictions, as such, which have no practical 
tendency contrary to fact. I hope my metaphysics and 
morals are intelligible to you; I think they are to myself, 
In your poem, there is no intention to deceive: there is 
no probability that any person will be deceived: and if the 
whole world were to be deceived, not a single feeling would 
‘be excited or a single action performed which would not be 
sanctioned by enlarged views of our nature, or which would 
‘be in the smallest degree detrimental tothe happiness of a 
single individual. if I wanted proofs, I would only cite the 
apologues and parables of Scripture, some of which, if not 
all, are unquestionably fictitious. The use of fiction in litera- 
ture appears to me exactly analogous to the conception of 
quantities in mathematica, or, to come home to my own 
peculiar and favourite studies, to the statement of imaginary 
cases for the determination of points in law. Many cases 
may be imagined which probably never did occur in real 
life, but which might have occurred, may occur, and some 
time or other probably will. All the truth involved in the 
seal case in equally involved in the imaginary one; and 
surely there is nothing very immoral or pernicious in getting 
instruction defore an event actually takes place, which would 
be sound and eslutary afterwards. If there is any objec- 
tion to the use of fiction in connection with facts of sacred 
history, in = poetical work, it must rest upon the extraor- 
dinary power of fascination and illusion which the highest 


order of poetry possesses, The popular creed with respect 
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to the fall of man, the war of the angels, and the charucter 
of Satan, is probably derived at least aa much from ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ as from the book of Genesis or of Revelation. Happily 
there is but little variance between them; and as to what 
there is, a moment's reflection detects the illusion, and the 
Bible is always at hand to dispel it. May your poem do 
‘ag much harm as Milton’s in this way, and as much good by 
graving religious facts and principles on the public mind! 
The palm shall be then entwined with your bays, and you 
eball cast both at the feet of the Redeemer, shouting 
Hosanna ! 
“TI am most affectionately yours, 
“D. PaxwEn. 
“Mr, Montgomery, Sheffield.” 


Four cantos of the “ World before the Flood,” in 
its enlarged form, having been forwarded to Parken, he 
read them in a large party, including Mr. Conder, who, 
writing to Montgomery, says: — ‘* Did J-tell you that 
Southey expressed his regret at hearing you had chosen 
the heroic couplet,— the least adapted, as he maintains, 
for a long poem — and especially such a poem. Biank 
verse, without comparison, he recommended; and I am 
disposed to coincide with him.” An appeal from this 
opinion, necompanied by a portion of the manuscript, 
was made by our poet to his distinguished contemporary, 
whose reply is less interesting for its concession on the 
point in question, than for the affecting insight which 
it affords-of the feelings and opinions of the writer at 
an important period of his own personal history. 


Robert Southey to Janes Montgomery. 


“Keswick, May 6 1811. 
“My pean Montcomuer, 
“Your death of Adam is what it should be; and 
the apparition at the close brings with it all the comfort, and 
we 
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light, and glory that is wanted. Eve's departure is ad- 
mirably conceived. I did not expect it, because I was 
chained too much as I went slong to expect anything ; but 
the event follows so naturally, that it produced an effect 
Tike historical truth. I should never have objected to the 
couplet, if it had often been written as you write it—with 
that full and yet unwearying harmony, well varied, but 
never interrupted. There are but two expressions that 
strock me as blemishes: concerning the one, you will 
agree with me; about the other, perhaps you will not. The 
first is the epithet ‘ unreturning,’ in the last line of the first 
paragraph : the other ia ‘this congenial sida’ The direct 
reference to the rib is perfectly proper; and yet I wish the 
word ‘breast’ had been used instead of ‘side.’ 

“No man who looks into his own heart when he is capable 
of underatanding it, can doubt that there is a disease in 
haman nature, for which the grace of God ia the only 
remedy; with this belief, or rather with this sense, and this 
conviction, there can be no presumption in saying that I 
regard the first chapter of Genesis not as an historical nar- 
ration, but an allegorical veil for this mystery—a mystery 
that has been unconsciously acknowledged among mankind, 
because it has been universally felt. If I understood the 
story literally, then I should read the line in the feeling with 
which you have written it: but that the formation of Eve 
is the only part of this very beautiful narrative which has 
not the solemnity of the rest, is apparent from the number- 
Tese bight allusions to which it has given rise, from men who 
had no irreverent thought or intention. 

“T have passed through many changes of belief, as is 
likely to be the case with every man of ardent mind who is 
not early gifted with humility. Gibbon shook my belief in 
Christianity when I was a echool-boy of seventeen. When 
I went to college it was in the height of the French Revolu- 
tion —and I drank deeply of that cup. I had « friend there 
whose name you bave seen in my poems— Edmund Seward, 
an admirable man in all things, whose only fault was that 
he was too humble; for humble, even to a fault, he was, 
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In his company my religious interests were strengthened. 
But to those who have any religious feeling, you need not 
be told how chilling and withering the lip-service of a 
‘university must be. Sick of the college chapel and cherch, 
we tried the meeting-house ; and there we were disgusted 
too. Seward left college meaning to take orders; I, who 
had the same destination, became a deist after he left 
us, and turned my thoughts to the profession of physic. 
Godwin's book fell into my hands: many of his doctrines 
appeared as monstrous to me then as they do now; but I 
became enamonred of a philosophical millenium. Coleridge 
came from Cambridge to visit a friend at Oxford on his 
way to = journey in Wales. That friend was my bosom 
companion: Coleridge was brought to my rooma—and that 
meeting fixed the future fortunes of us both. 

“ Coleridge had at that time thought little of politica; in 
morals he was es loose es men at a university usually are: 
‘but he was # Unitarian, My morals were of the sternest 
etoicism: that same feeling which made me a'poet kept me 
pure—before I had used Werther and Rousseau for Epicte- 
tus. Our meeting was mutually agreeable; I reformed his 
life, and he disposed me towards Christianity, by showing 
me that none of the arguments that had led me to renounce 
it were applicable against the Socinian scheme. He re- 
mained three or four weeks at Oxford, and we planned an 
Utopia of our own, to be founded in the wilds of America 
upon the basis of common property —each labouring for all 
a Pantisocracy-—s republic of Reason and Virtue. 

“For this dream I gave up every other prospect, How 
paiofally arfd slowly I was awakened from it, this is not the 
time to say; for my purpoee is but to show you where I 
bave been upon my pilgrim’a progress, and how far I have 
advanced upon the way. I became s Socinian from the 
reasonableness of the scheme; and still more eo because I 
was shocked by the consequences of irreligion, such aa they 
were seen in my daily intercourse with sceptica, unbelievers, 
and atheists. I reaponed on it till I learnt and felt how 
vain it is to build up a religion wholly upon historical 
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proofs. I learnt that religion could never be a living and 
quickening principle if we only assented to it as 8 mere act 
of the understanding. Something more was necessary— 
an operation of grace—a manifestation of the Spirit—an 
inward revelation—a recognition of revealed truth. This 
drew me towards Quakerism, yet with too cleara perception of 
the errors and follies of the Quakers to be wholly in union 
with them, In what bas all this ended? you will ask. 
That Iam still what in old times was called a sesker—ao 
sheep without a fold, but not without a shepherd; clinging to 
all that Christ bas clearly taught, but shrinking from all 
attempts at defending, by articles of faith, those points 
which the gospels have left indefinite, Iam of no visible 
church, but assuredly I feel myself in the communion of 
eainta, 

“Hence perhaps it is, that wherever I find Jove and faith 
and devotement, there I am, so far, in communion. I look 
to those points which we hold in common, and overlook 
the accidents that accompany these in the individual, Not 
that I am indifferent to the differences of belief; om 
the contrary, no man has a stronger conviction of the fatal 
consequences which result from the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity. You have seen what 1 have said of the Inquiai- 
tion: you may find more of my feelings upon the snbject 
in the eighth number of the ‘Quarterly,’ upon the Evan- 
gelical Sects ; and in the first, upon the Baptist Mission in 
India. 

“ Vanderkemp’s history is in the first volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Missionary Society. I have both the works 
of Crants, which you offer me; and also Laskiel. The firet 
two volumes of the Moravian accounts I thought you might 
possibly have been able to procure for me, as the neighbour- 
hood of Fulneck seemed to imply » Moravian population in 
that part ofthe country. The other volumes I possess: those 
I want were borrowed for me from Mr, Latrobe, and I have 
extracted from them the most material parts, especially those 
relating to Bavian’s Kloof. The scene of Schmidt's house, 
ead the remains of his mission in old Helen and her Bible, 
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are worthy subjects even for your pen.* I do not consider 
that you feel too strongly on these subjects. I have often 
said that, of all things in the world, nothing could give me so 
high s gratification as to find one of wy own ancestors 
among Fox’s Martyrs! nay, if I were to find one among 
the popish martyrs of Elizabeth or James, the feeling would 
‘be little abated. That beast Henry VII hauled papists 
and protestants to Smithfield upon the same hurdle: each 
thought the other worthy of death, and in the sure road to 
perdition; but I verily believe that both parties met that 
day in Paradise! Dear Montgomery, though you may 
think me a heretic, you will not rank this among sy heresies, 
I would fain say something upon what I look upon a yours 
—implied in one mournful sentence, But when you spesk 
of experience to your ‘eternal and irreparable cost,’ I hope 
and am assured that upon this point also there can be no 
radical difference between you and me, and that in a happier 
state of bodily health, you would not, and could not, have 
written these words. I long to see you and to talk with you 
of this world and of the next, When will you come to me? 
From Leads there is a coach to Kendal; and from Kendal 
there is one here. By this letter you have more knowledge 
of my inner man than half the world would obtain in their 
whole lives; for I am one who shrinks in like « snail, when 
I find no sympathy—but when I do, opening myself like 
flower to the morning sun. God bless you. 
“Your affectionate friend, 
“Roszrr Soursey. 

“ Mr, Montgomery, Sheflleld,” 


The following passage from a long letter addressed 
by the poet to his brother Robert, on the 7th of July, 
although relating to a mere family affair, is so indicative 
of the fraternal generosity and thoughtfulness of the 
writer, that we trust our readers will peruse it with as 


* Vide “ An African Valley.” Prose by a Poet, ii. 266, 
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much pleasure as the transcription of it has afforded 
us. It was indeed a remarkable as well as a beauti- 
ful feature in the seore? benevolence of Montgomery, 
that, with the least possible care about housekeeping 
on his own account, he always entered anxiously and 
generously into the res angusta domi of those who by 
accident as well as affinity became entitled to his assist- 
ance: — 


“If your health requires, or your circumstances will 
permit, I should rejoice to see you again this year at 
Sheffield; and if you would bring Betsey or Harriet with 
you, your company would be rendered thrice welcome by 
such a precious addition to it. There is one thing lies very 
near my heart, dear Robert, and I will now mention it 
freely, knowing that you will justly estimate my motives, 
whether you comply with my recommendation or no. I 
fear that Betsey has not been so well instructed at the school 
which she was at near Woolwich, es I think she onght to 
have been. Would it not be right to avail yourself of the 
opportunity of our brother and sister, living at Ocbrook, to 
send Betzey to the school there, which is a very good one, 
and the terms are reasonable; but I press this upon your 
ettention principally because the dear child would have the 
benefit of additional instruction from Agnes, who would be 
& very kind mother to her, and whose house would be a 
pleasant home for her. Besides this, she would hear and, I 
trust, learn much that concerns her eternal happiness, while 
she was improving her mind, and acquiring those humble 
accomplishments that are absolutely necessary to her fature 
comfort and respectability in that modest rank of society, in 
which she will probably move hereafter. If the expense be 
the chief obstacle, I will pay any share of it, which you 
may find inconvenient to bear at present, and I know no 
way in which I shonid esteem my money laid out to better 
profit, if I perceived her ‘growth in stature, aud in know- 
ledge, and in favour with God and man.’ She might, on 
this plan, spend the Christmas-holidays with me at Sheffield, 
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and the Midsummer ones at Woolwich. I am sure her 
mother would be the first to acknowledge the excellence of 
my advice, after she had tried it a single half-year. My 
dear brother, I entreat you to think seriously of this, as 
you love your child, and desire her happiness now and here- 
after.” 


The immediate removal of the Rev. Ignatius Mont- 
gomery to London prevented any chance of carrying 
out the proposed arrangement. 

Dr. Styles, who, visited Parken at Lymington at 
the latter end of the summer of this year, says:— 





“The genius of Montgomery, his heart of feeling, and 
his soul of fire, passed under review. The manuscript of 
the ‘ World before the Flood,’ written according to the first 
conception of its author*, was in the possession of his 
friend ; and without producing it, which would perhaps 
have besn a breach of confidence, Parken deatanted on its 
grandeur, its beauty, and, above all, its consecration to reli- 
gion. Though he was going through it as a critic, and was 
determined to be sacredly just to ita faults, and religionsly 
carefal of the reputation of its author, he did not betray the 
secret: that was reserved for the survivor to tell, which he 
has done with all the eloquence of gratitude and truth.” + 


Parken being now about to commence practice as a 
barrister on circuit, the editorship of the “ Eclectic” 
was undertaken by Theodore Williams, a son of the 
Divinity tutor at the Dissenter’s academy, near Rother- 
ham; Montgomery being at the same time earnestly 
requented to continue his services. 

in the January number he had reviewed, at some 
length, the ‘* Poetical Works of Anna Seward,” and 
the estimate there recorded of the talents and character 


* Te was a portion of the poem in its enlarged form. 
+ Early Blossoms, p. 222. 
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of the Lichfield poetess, is, we believe, on the whole, 
that which time has sanctioned. Speaking of that 
** fondness for fame,” that “ longing after immortality,” 
which pertains especially to heroes and authors, the 
reviewer says :— 


“The poets, we suppose, are by far the most sanguine of 
all the candidates for fame. Five hundred thousand mil- 
lions of human beings have probably lived and died in 
this world since the creation. It would be idle to guess 
how many of these have been poets in their age, and ex- 

to be poets through all succeeding generations. 
It is certain there is but one Homer—one Virgil—one 
Horace —one Shakepeare—one Milton — surviving in verse 
to this day; and these, with about three hundred names of 
secondary note, comprehend all the poets of all times and 
all countries, who are still partially or generally admired, 
and who have obtained even « part of their infinite wish for 
universal renown. It is not impossible to wish for what it 
is evidently impossible to obtain: but though the chance of 
five hundred thousand millions to one is net to impossible, 
yet since it is not guite impossible, and as there ts one 
Homer — one Virgil—one Horace, in that number of human 
beings, there may be another, and ‘I may be he!’ So 
Teasons every post in whose breast is once kindled the flame 
that burns for immortality—a flame that eclipses, involves, 
and outlives every other.”* 


In the October number} he reviewed, in a still more 
extended article, the six volumes of Miss Seward’s 
“ Letters,” then recently published. The introductory 
paragraphs are of a pleasing, as well as appropriate 
cast; and they were, many years after their first appear- 
ance, transferred by the author to his Introductory 
Essay prefixed to the “ Christian Correspondent.” 

It appears the “ Eclectic” was found to be ‘a losing 


* Kelectic Review, vol. vii. p. 20. + Tid. p. 349, 
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concern ;” yet the poet asserts that it was “ inferior to 
no monthly review on the whole, and in some depart- 
ments it was equal at least to the ‘ Quarterly,’ and, 
except in malignant wit, yields not to the ‘ Edinburgh’ 
itself on particular occasions. 


“Have you,” he asks Parken, “seen ‘Reviewers Re- 
viewed) a pamphlet printed at Oxford, and published by 
Mr. Conder? Iam therein dragged forth to public animad- 
version as a reviewer in the ‘Eclectic’ corpe. Of this I 
am not ashamed, but I am afraid if you can distinguish be- 
tween feelings so nearly alike in euch a case, But, asa 
poet, occasionally appearing before the petty tribunal of 
every reviewer, I can easily foresee what those who hate 
my poetry may insinuate about my suspected treatment of 
contemporaries. I do not recollect any article, however, 
written by me, concerning any poetical rival,—for all living 
poete are rivals under circumstances that bring them into 
comparison with each other,—which I should hesitate to 
avow either in public or private, if it were necessary ; but 
I dread general charges which never can be 
confuted; and I have cartainly seen some judgments in the 
*E, BR,’ in which I could not agree. This, after all, is vain 
murmuring ; ® consequence almost inevitable bas at length 
ensued: I have been an oocasional writer in the ‘E. RB.’ for 
five years, and am now found out. I blame no one really 
entrusted with the secret, as circumstances out of the power 
of you or me, or any body concerned with us, necessarily 
developed it hy degrees, till it was too notorions either to be 
betrayed or concealed.”* 


He then congratulates himself upon having escaped 
the fangs of the Edinburgh Reviewers in the * West 
Indies,” but he anticipates their onslaught in the 
** World before the Flood.” 


# Letter to Parken, July 7. 1811. 
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“There, indeed,” esya he, “these giants must find me 
out, and war against me with all their might, or I may con- 
clude my fame and my poem destined to speedy and inevit- 
able oblivion, —for I consider their praise as entirely out of 
the question, and if the work has not merit enough to pro- 
voke their spleen, it will not have enough to attract any 
permanent admiration on the part of the public. I am en- 
deavouring to make up my mind for the alternative of 
gradual success or utter failare. I feel s0 many difficulties 
in my own views of the subject, and so many imperfections 
in my execution of the plan, that these, added to the dis- 
couragements which have been cast in my way by others, 
have greatly humbled my hopes, though I believe they have 
quickened my exertions, and more than doubled my dili- 
gence in touching and retouching those passages that either 
please or provoke me the most.” 


These confidential disclosures of agonizing solicitude 
about such a work at such a crisis are deeply affecting ; 
and they will probably strike with double force the 
minds of persona who are or have been similarly exer- 
cined; for, in this respect, assuredly, to adopt the words 
of Cowper — 


“ They best can judge a poet's worth, 
‘Who oft themselves have known 
‘The pangs of a poetic birth 
By labours of their own.” 


But Montgomery felt himself amenable to a higher 
tribunal than that of human criticism for judgment on 
the ‘ innocency or criminality” of Ais labour : ~— 


« Anxious,” says he, “ miserably anxious, as I am for the 
of men, I pray that this work may cither never be 
brought to « conclusion; or, if unhappily finished, may it 
fall still-born from the press, unless the effect of it be con- 
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sistent with the character of a Christian poet, calculated to 
promote the best interests of man, and redound to the glory 
of God.” 


‘We have now, as already intimated, reached the 
period a little before or after which several of those 
religious and benevolent institutions, which were des- 
tined to become 80 conspicuously useful in after years, 
either had their origin or were reinvigorated with fresh 
impulses, Of most of these societies, whether local or 
otherwise, Montgomery became a member or an advo- 
cate: and it was among the humble but pious managers 
of one of the humblest but most useful of them —the 
Methodist Religious Tract Society — that the poet was 
first led to take an active part in matters which after- 
wards supplied so largely subjects for his pen, and the 
topics of his platform addresses. We have repeatedly 
heard him advert, with deep feeling, to the little vestry 
in Norfolk Street Wesleyan Chapel, where he, along 
with a few poor, plain, but zealous men, used to be 
found early on a cold winter’s morning; on the table 
a single halfpenny candle, that just served to make 
« darkness visible ;"—their object being ‘the dispatch 
of business” of a religious nature, before the ordinary 
secular duties of the day commenced. 

But if he had felt it his duty to join his fellow-wor- 
shippers in this most unpretending of evangelical schemes, 
the operation of which was confined mostly to the cir- 
culation of a few single leaves of religious knowledge 
in his own town and neighbourhood ; how irrepressible 
must have been his emotions, on first finding himself, 
about the same time, in personal contact with the zea- 
Tous agents of that noblest of modern institutious, the 
scope of which was to give the Holy Scriptures to every 
nation under heaven { 

VOU. I x 
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March 29th, About twelve hundred of the inhabi- 
tants of Sheffield assembled to meet the Revs. John 
Owen, Joseph Hughes, and Dr. Steinkopff, the secre~ 
taries of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Mont- 
gomery attended the meeting, not as a speaker, but, in 
common with many others, as an auditor, hardly know- 
ing what to expect on such a novel occasion, At the 
close of a detailed account of the proceedings given in 
the “ Iris,” he says :— 


“To confess the truth, we surrendered our feelings eo en- 
tirely to the speakers on this delightful occasion, that we 
were perfectly passive to every momentary impression which 
they made in the course of their respective addresses; and 
it was not till long after the meeting was over, that we could 
80 compose ourselves, as to endeavour to fix on our mind 
auy definite idea of the pleasure which we had enjoyed, or 
recollect even the prominent features of the speeches which 
we had heard, We certainly never did witness such tran- 
seendent and contrasted abilities so well and so successfully 
employed. Yet, after all, what were the men, and what was 
their manner of speech, in comparison with the sublime and 
inepiring aubject on which they exercised their talents! Let 
us give God the glory: it was the altar on which these gifts 
were laid that sanctified the gifte; and though we may not 
be able to heap such precious offerings there, yet to that 
altar let us bring what we have, though it be nothing but » 
broken heart and a contrite spirit. When the wise men from 
the East had opened their treasures, they presented the in- 
fant Saviour with gold, frankinceuse, and myrrh ; yet was the 
simple homage of the shepherds at hia manger-side not less 
accepted. Let each, let ali of us, then, join hand and heart, 
however poor, however weak we may be, to forward the 
glorious work in which these onr elder brethren are s0 pre- 
eminently engaged.” 

This advice, 20 earnestly given to others, was by him- 
self practically exemplified: he immediately became, 
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and ever afterwards continued, an indefatigable advo- 
cate and supporter of the Bible Society. The “ Aged 
Female Society,” for the relief of widows and poor 
single women of sixty-five years of age and upwards, in 
the success of which Montgomery took a lively interest, 
was this year formed in Sheffield. And sqfar was the 
poet from ever afterwards becoming either indifferent 
to or ashamed of this usually neglected class of persona, 
that even when presenting himself to the circles of 
polite literature, in ‘Prose by a Poet,” he devotes to 
them a chapter, under the homely title of “Old 
Women.” In pleading the cause of these venerable 
claimants, we recollect that he once used the following 
ingenious simile in illustration of the ravages of Time 
on the ranks of both sexes :— 


A generation of men may be represented &s inhabitants 
of a narrow shore, bounded, towards the interior, by moun- 
tains, which preclude the possibility of escaping beyond; 
and so steep, that, except in particular places (and thera 
only to # small height), they cannot be scaled by the most 
adventurous feet. Over this beach the tide of time may be 
said to flow in an age, steadily advancing throngh all the lspse 
of threescore years and ten. Now, imagining a whole gene- 
ration to come into being at once,—the crisis of birth ia the 
Jowest point to which the waters ebb, and the first at which 
they begin their ministration of death; for multitudes of 
infants disappear aa soon as they have seen the light! Out 
of eternity they come, as by the impulse of a wave, and into 
eternity they are drawn back by its revulsion. In the few 
yeara which constitute childhood, one fifth of those that have 
passed through the perils encompassing the entrance into 
life, are swept away by the rising of thie septusgenarian 
flood. In the progress of youth, and to the perfection of 
manhood at thirty years, one half of the remainder have 
already gone down beneath the deep, and the space for 
survivors is fearfally straitened, both in front and on 

x3 
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either hand. As the surge behind rolls onward, in greater 
and greater proportion to their numbers, are the fugitives 
overtaken and ingulphed, though continually shifting their 
habitations, like travellers striking their tents every morn- 
ing, and pitching them further inland every evening, to avoid 
the pursuing destruction. At length, at seventy years, which 
may be calleff the high-water mark, we descry but a remnant 
of atragglers, here and there scattered and insulated from 
each other, These, having found strength to climb the bar- 
rier rocks, are aeated on loose ledges, or hang by slight- 
rooted shrubs, and behold the tide swelling towards them, 
the wind roaring, and the stream beating vehemently at their 
foot, till they are either shaken from their seats, let go their 
hold from weariness, or, the crags being undermined, and the 
trees uptorn on which they depend, one by one they drop 
into the abyss beneath. A few, a very few, reach the cliff 
of @ century, but these all likewise perish as inevitably a3 
the rest, for death ia only the more certain the Jonger it is 
escaped.” 


‘While the selection and execution of such a theme 
as the “ World before the Flood” is sufficient to in- 
dicate the Scriptural bent of his genius, we have abun- 
dant evidence also, at this time, of the advance of his 
own mind in the knowledge, enjoyment, and advocacy 
of personal religion, In his newspaper especially was 
this fact strikingly, and to some persons distastefally, 
apparent; not only in the general bearing of his se- 
lected matter, and the prominence which he constantly 
gave to notices of local proceedings of a like character, 
‘but in the use which he often made of his editorial 
position to give # spiritual turn to his own remarks, 
Nor was he less ready to defend than to improve the 
social character of the population amidst which his lot 
had been cast, A disturbance having arisen in a public 
meoting sbout a propgsed Police Act, the editor of the 
Tris,” after duly animadverting on the outbreak, said 
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that, after nineteen years’ residence among them, he 
would “still continue to regard the humbler classes in 
Sheffield as being on the whole more decorous in their 
conduct, and better informed in their minds, than those 
of the same rank in any other manufacturing town in 
the kingdom.” 





Walter Scott to James Montgomery. 


“ Ashestiel, Aug. 8 1811. 
“Sm, 

“I em favoured with a copy of your paper in which 
you have been so good as to insert an extract from a late 
poetical attempt of mine with a very flattering introduction.* 
1 the more readily embrace the opportunity of returning 
thanks for your public attention that I have been long 
desirous of an opportunity of expressing the pleasure I have 
received from your own poetry, and the interest I have 
taken in it. I assure you, Sir, that having come late ana 
candidate into the literary world, aud being somewhat phi- 
Josophical respecting popular applause, I am doubly sensible 
of the value of the approbation of a man of talents, and that 
I am respectfully, 

“ Your obliged, humble servant, 
“ Warter Scorz. 
“Mr, Montgomery, Sheffield.” 


* “Mr, Walter Scott, with a liberality which does honour to his 
feelings, has given the eum which he received for the copyright of 
new poem to the unfortunate sufferers in Portugal, and the poem 
is no less honourable to his genius, The work is entitled the 
‘Vision of Don Roderick ;’ and our readers, we are sure, will be 
gratified by the following extract, which contains an elegant and, 
‘we trast, & just tribute to the respective character of the three 
nations which compose the British Empire, as well asa real and 
merited compliment to Lord Wellington :+— 

“+A various host — from kindred realms they come,'” &o. 
Tris, Ang. 1. 
xB 
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James Montgomery to William Roscoe, 
*Shetield, Ang. 15, 1811. 
“Desz Sm, 

“The eeason of the year reminds me that it is twelve 
months since I wrote to you, that I then asked s favour of 
you, which you immediately granted, and that it remains 
unacknowledged on my part to this hour. Surely you have 
set me down for what I am sure I em not, an ungrateful 
being; and though you are wrong, you are not unjust, if 
you have done so, for I confess that I must appear to be 
such in every eye that cannot see my heart. Forgive my 
neglect, I entreat you; neglect it has been, but nothing 
more, though it deserves in such a case a censure only les 
severe than unthankfulness itself. Accept now my sincere 
acknowledgments for your kind recommendation of Mr. 
Hoffand as an Associate of your Liverpool Academy, I 
truat that neither his talents nor bis character will be foand 
unworthy of the honour you and your friends bave conferred 
upon him. He is certainly an improving artist, and till he 
has arrived at the full stature of hia genius, we will hope 
that he will yet raise his head far above the mob of painters, 
and rank smong the few who are privileged by superiority 
of talents to be the noblea and the princes of their profes- 
sion, This in a thousand instances must be a vain hope, 
even when indulged with respect to = young man of more 
than ordinary powers, and favoured with every auxziliory 
advantage: great painters, in the order of nature which 
cannot be broken, as well as great poets; and, indeed, great 
men in every walk of glory, must be like the stars of the 
firat magnitude in the firmanent, singly scattered and svidely, 
amidst inferior lustres, from those that almost rival them to 
those that faint from the eye in immeasurable distance. In 
what rank or constellation Mr. H. is destined to shine or be 
eclipeed, I cannot foresee. He has my best wishes, which 
will help him no more than if he had them not; they will 
not harm him, however, and that is an excellent quality of good 
wishes for others, which happily distinguishes them from 
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good wishes for ourselves; the latter, as I have bitterly 
known on many a fond occasion, being apt to recoil upon 
the breast that cherishes them, and wring it with regret 
and disappointment : for wishes warmly cherished grow into 
hopes, and hopes burn of wishes necessarily die young, and 
leave desolate the nest that held them. ‘Yet the succession 
of clouds in the hemisphere, assuming every form and hue 
of terror and loveliness, is not more constant than the course 
of wishes und hopes in the human heart, following and 
flying in endless diversity and perpetual migration; some- 
times descending in storms that lay waste, or in raing that 
refresh it, but oftener passing beyond the horizon, or melting 
into air, and leaving as little remembrance of their existence 
behind, as real clouds leave impression of their shadows on 
the land that they have overcast in their progres through 
the air. Whither will this metaphor lead me? I am castle- 
building far above my height, and lest I fall I must descend. 
On turning to your last letter (dated Oct. 6th), I am much 
struck and pleased with the paragraph in which you 
mention by what sympathy you enjoyed my verses to the 
memory of M. §. (Mary Steevens, a Quaker female), and 
intimate that some such saint, in the hour of beatification, 
had blessed you too—if I guess rightly, Perhaps you will 
sometime give me more information on this subject, which, 
I confess, awakened both interest and curiosity in my breast 
at the time, and had I not expected from a hint at the end 
of the same letter that I should hear from you soon again 
(in which, however, I was deservedly disappointed), I 
believe I should have inquired Jong ago concerning the cir- 
cumstance, whatever it might be, to which you alluded. 
But waiting for what never came, I neglected from week to 
week to thank you for what had come, till I grew confirmed 
in indolent procrastination, from which at length remorse, 
and shame, and fear of losing your friendship, have roused 
me.—Since I received back my manuscript of the ‘ World 
before the Flood’ from you, the entire remodification of it 
has been the chief, I may say the only object of my poetical 
studies; they have been intense and incessant in those 
x 
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hours that I could spare to them, amidet the hurry and cares 
of business, the languor of constitutional melancholy, and 
the occasional discouragements which I have experienced in 
my progress, both from the misgivings of my own mind, and 
the forebodings of some of my friends, who from the begin- 
ning eugured my inevitable miscarriage, and who atill, to 
support the credit of their own prescience, do their best to 
make me miscarry, by hinting theix fears concerning my 
hopes. You will, perhaps, add one to the number of these, 
though not from precisely similar feelings; but I mean you 
will probably be one of those who doubt my prudence and 
quake for my success, when I tell you that I have so essen- 
tially altered the plan of this piece, that it will be at least 
twice the extent of the original, should I live to complete 
it. A poet seldom, perhaps never, improves upon a plot 
once deliberately formed and laboriously executed, when he 
breaka up the whole and remodels the materials with the 
addition of many others. Consequently, you will fear that 
my new poem, whatever may be its merits, will be inferior 
to the old one, whatever even its faults. I will endeavour 
to disprove this, not by argument but by fact, of which you 
will be the judge when my work is finished. Meanwhile it 
is only reasonable, nay it is imperatively just, that my 
friends ghould suspend their sentence of condemnation till 
the crime is committed for which they threaten it. You 
will do this; and whatever may be your doubts of my success, 
you will not assist to prevent it by expressing them harshly, 
At is impossible in a letter to communicate an outline of my 
projected alterations, and indeed, if I could I would not; 
my plan must be seen and judged in its execution, and not 
in the abstract; for it might sppear good in the latter, and 
miserable in the former, as in the latter it might promise 
little, and in the former work miracles. I will only say, 
that on reconsideration of the original, and judging even 
by the most favourable impression it hnd made on my critical 
friends, I am convinced that too much, or rather too mul- 
tifarious, matter was crowded into too emall » space of time 
by the exhibition of scenes past, present, and to come, in a 
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postic panorama ; consequently, there was too mach tumult 
of action, or too long digression, destroying the balance of 
feeling and intelligence of the subject throughout. I have, 
therefore, extended the time to three or four days, and 
relieved the various themes that ought to compose one har- 
monious whole by separating them further asunder, and 
exciting as far as possible a personal interest for those of 
the characters whom by expansion I have made the suffering 
heroes of the piece. I have written four cantos of nearly 
all new matter, introductory to the grand catastrophe which 
was the burthen of the former poem. I have much more 
yet to write, as well as to fashion from the old. This will 
employ me till the end of the year at least. I have no room 
to asy more; but before the poem is complete, I hope both 
to write to you again, and to hear from you. With most 
grateful remembrance to your family, 
“TI am, truly, your obliged friend, 
“J, MongGOMEEY, 

“ William Roscoe, Eaq., Liverpool.” 

OF occasional pieces, he wrote this year the ‘Va- 
lentine Wreath ;”* and the lines entitled “A Daughter 
to her Mother on her Birth-day,” already mentioned. 

The latter months of 1811 were remarkable for the 
appearance of one of the largest comets which have 
been visible in modern times. Indeed, so brilliant did 
it ultimately become, that many persons not ordinarily 
superstitiously inclined, could not regard the extension 
of its luminous train across the heavens without a feel~ 
ing of mysterious awe, Montgomery watched with 
intense interest, and, as usual, moralised the pheno- 
menon. 

“Nothing affects the imagination more than uncommon 
appearances in the heavens; the fall of a meteor strikes 
deeper awe than the spectacle of all the stars; and comets, 
from time immemorial, have been beheld with terror and 
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amazement, as the executioners of divine wrath. The posts 
have taken happy advantage of this superstition, and none 
have more nobly employed it than Milton :—— 
On th’ other side, 

‘Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 

Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In th’ arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 

Shakes pestilence and war.’ Par. Lost. 





“The mysterious stranger that now shines ‘in the arctic 
sky’ has impressed our mind with very different feelings ; 
we have gazed with delightful wonder on his sweet and 
tranquil aspect ; and, inatead of Satan, we would compare 
him to Raphael, ‘sociably mild,’ of whom the same poet, 
‘by the mouth of Adam, thus spenks, in language too ex- 
quisite for us to profane it by = parody to anit = temporary 
‘Purpose :— 


« Haste hither, Eve, and worth thy sight behold 
Eastward, among those trees, what glorious shape 
Comes this way moving ; seems another morn 
Risen oa mid-noon ; some great bebest from heaven 
To us perhaps he brings.’ 


“From the presence of such s messenger we need fear no 
evil; he brings the pleasantest weather we have experienced 
this year, and he comes to witness ‘ the joy of harvest’ in our 
fields, Had man no calamities to dread but those which 
fall apon him from celestial influences, the golden age would 
oon return—or rather the Christian Millenium would be 
anticipated. . . . If we served God in our sphere, as 
these glorious bat inanimate bodies serve him in theirs, we 
could feel no alarm at the sight of any prodigy; nay, we 
might lift up our heads with confidence, if the comet before 
‘us were commiasioned to bring the Day of Judgment in its 
train, and if with it we saw ‘the sign of the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and great glory.’” 
— Iris, Sept. 10, 


LETTER TO His BROTHER ROBERT. B15 


James Montgomery to Robert Montgomery 


Shofiteld, Deo. 18, 1811. 
“My Dsan Rozert, 

«+. “Many, many times have I lived over again in 
my thoughts the days of your last visit to Sheffield, during 
which I enjoyed more of your company than I bad done at any 
period during the last twenty years, and, of consequence, I 
had more opportunity of looking into your heart, and observ- 
ing its most secret and sacred emotions; not that Iwas a spy 
upon my brother’s conduct, or laid a single snare to entrap 
him in his speech. No; I had no occasion to employ craft 
or stratagems of any kind to discover all that I wished to 
know, and ull that I had a right to know, of your feelings, 
sentiments, and disposition. Whatever I found in you, my 
dear Robert, be assured that I loved and respected you more 
the more I became acquainted with you. On my part, Ican 
conscientiously declare that I endeavoured to appear before 
you without any disguise either in my conduct or my conver- 
sation ; in sincerity and truth I wished to be that, and that 
only, in your esteem, which my heart testified I was in reality, 
and which, I trast, I shall ever remain, your affectionate 
brother, and your iriend indeed. . . . . Do write soon, and 
Igt me know fully and truly how you are; I am not afraid of 
your using deceit towards me on any other subject but thias 
I therefore charge you, as you love me, and more than this, 
as you love your family, that you always tell me candidly 
how you are affected in this most serious concern of the poor 
transitory life which you, as well as every son of Adam born 
to die, are leading in this vain world of trial and suffering, 
and danger and death, Here, too, let me entreat you to 
‘remember in this your day the things that belong to your 
peace ;” and O may our Saviour never have cause to weep 
over you and me, as he once did over Jerusalem, and say 
that ‘those things’ which we rejected while they were 
offered to us, are ‘for ever hidden from our eyes!’ The 
feelings, deep and awful, which this reflection has awakened, 
naturelly lead me to mention my visit to Ocbrook, about 
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the middle of October. I met Ignatins and Agnes at Mat- 
lock, where they had been a short time for the benefit of the 
waters, poor Ignatius being very weak, a4, indeed, you saw 
when you called on him on your retarn. He looked pale 
and thin, but in other respects little changed since I saw 
him six years before. He was languid, but there was & 
meckness, a heaven!y-mindedness in his manner and in his 
looks, that rendered him inexpressibly interesting to me. 
Agnes, whom I then saw for the firat time since we were 
children at Fulneck, appeared much healthier and stronger 
than I expected. We were soon brother and sister, you 
may be sure, and I was cbarmed with her in every point of 
view in which I saw her at Matlock and at Ocbrook, ss an 
affectionate helpmate to our dear infirm Ignatius, an excel- 
lent nurse doth to him and John James, and a most worthy 
and accomplished woman. She is, in my esteem, a guardian 
angel, sent by the express command of Heaven to minister to 
poor Ignatius; and I will add, he is worthy of her; a kinder, 
humbler, nobler heart than his surely never warmed a human 
breast. As for John James, he is an armful of roses, and 
his very first smile made me love him from my soul, but he 
did not make me forget Betsey, or Harriet—-my Betsey and 
my Tlarriet, I ought to say; no; heonly reminded me more 
and more of them .... 


“Iam, very truly, 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
“J. Monteompnr, 
“Mz, Robert Montgomery, Woolwich.” 


The following rhyming epistle has no date; but it 
is so pleasant a specimen of the lively writer's skill, in 
8 measure which at this time she adopted for an inge- 
nious composition of some Iength®, while the compli- 
ments paid to the poet, with “a woman's delicacy,” 


* “A Season at Harrogate.” 
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are uo just, that we venture to insert it here. The 
“Dial” mentioned in the first line, waa written in 
1807.* 


Mrs. Hofland to James Monigomery. 
“ 
“ The Dial yon send, is most beauteous I grant, 
But it is not, my friend, just the dial I want ; 
Give me the light shadow that pointed your hours, 
When life was a lawn all enamelled with flowers, 
‘Where the pure stream of Fancy ran rapid and clear, 
And fed the bright summer that bloomed thro’ the year; 
Give me youth’s blushing roses, as painted by you, 
‘When seen thro’ a medium more lovely than true; 
Ere the world’s chilling froat on your bosom bad played, 
And involved its best wishes, best hopes, in a shade ; 
Obseured the sweet vision, romantic as bright, 
And sunk the gay morning in premature night. 
‘Those clouds aro all vanished, but long must remain 
‘The flow'rets of fancy drenched deep with their rain. 
‘Lho’ lovely, tho’ fragrant, so sad, so deprest, 
They harrow the bosom that loves them the best. 
O man, all benignant! © Post divine! 
Tf the tears of thy Muse with euch lustre can shine, 
‘That the soul which bas seen them once melt in her eye, 
Finds ita sweetest emotion in sympathy’s sigh ; 
What bliss must that moment of rapture inspire, 
‘When hope, love, and ecstacy waken the lyre? 
And memory, to temper delirium sublime, 
Throws round it the mellowing mantle of Time. 
If eer to the spirit of man there was given 
‘This sacred illusion, this day-dream of Heaven, 
It surely was thine; when, elastic aa air, 
Untouched by affliction, unfettered by care, 
Unknown to the minions of malice and guile, 
‘Unknown to the world, that can torture and amile ; 


* Works, p. 282. 
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‘In the lovely retreat where true Piety roves, 

‘With Science her handmaid, thro’ sanctified groves, 

*T was thine the first breezes of morn to inhale, 

And sweep the firet ew-dropa that spangle the vale, 

Pieree thro’ the deep thicket and seck the green glade, 

‘Where tranquil solemnity dwelt in the shade. 

‘What then were thy feelings, O exquisite boy? 

‘When rapt with devotion, when trembling with joy, 

From the light blade of grass just impearled by the dawn, 

‘To the radiant archangel by seraphim drawa, 

All earth and all heaven to thy view were unclosed, 

‘And futurity’s bard on religion reposed ; 

‘While thrilling with transport, while kindling with fire, 

Drank deep of her spirit, and hallowed the lyre; 

Thou only canst sing this aurora of youth, 

The halo of Genius!—the day star of Truth ! 

Canst wake that fine senge so transcendently dear, 

‘When speechless delight is expressed by atear. . . . 
“B. H” 
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OBAP. XXXVIIL 


1812. 


LETTER FROM SOUTHEY.— FROM ROSCOE AND MONTGOMMRY. — YRO- 
‘VINGIAL DISTURBANCES, — EDTTORIAL BESPOMEIBILITIES. — FOLITIOAT, 
APTRE,— RIOTING IN SHEWFIELD. — MONTGOMERY If 4 MOB, — 
LBTTER FROM SOUTHEY. — IGRATIUS MONTGOMERY AND HIS PAwmty. 


Tue poet in his study, recasting his story of the 
World before the Flood ”—the politician, compelled 
to listen to the sounds of party strife, and to be made 
acquainted with the scenes and sources of social distress 
—the Christian believer, exercised by spiritual conflicts, 
which “to be known, must be felt,” are the three 
characters in which Montgomery entered upon ‘the 
battle of life” this year. But amidet all this, there 
came pleasant voices and welcome letters of genuine 
friendship; seldom unsympathising, and happily not 
often sad. 


Robert Southey to James Montgomery. 
“ Keswick, Jan. 2. 1812, 
“My peaz Mowtcommer, 
. “ You talk of yourself and of me in terms of com- 
parison upon which I must not comment, lest yoo should 
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‘be a6 much pained by the comment sa I am by the text. 
Let that pass, If I had not admired your poetry, and felt 
it, and loved it, and loved you for its sake, I should not so 
often have thought of you, and spoken of you, and de- 
termined to sea you, nor have broken through the belt of 
ioe at last, 

“You wish me @ sounder frame, both of body and mind, 
than your own. My body, God be thanked! is aa con- 
venient a tenement as its oceupier could desire. When you 
see me you will fancy me far advanced in conaumption, s0 
little ia there of it; but there has never been more: and 
though it ia by no means unlikely (from family predisposi- 
tion) that this may be my appointed end, it is not at all 
the more likely because of my lean and hungry appearance, 
Iam in far more danger of nervous diseases, from which 
nothing but perpetual self-management, and the fortunate 
circumstances of my life and disposition, preserve me. Na- 
ture gave me an indefatigable activity of mind, aud a 
buoyancy of spirit which has ever enabled me to think 
little of difficulties, and to live in the light of hope; these 
gifts, too, were accompanied with an hilarity which has 
enabled me to retain a boy’s heart to the age of eight-and- 
thirty: but my senses are perilously acute—impressions 
sink into me too deeply: and at one time ideas had all the 
vividness and apparent reality of actual impressions to such 
# degree, that I believe a speedy removal to a foreign 
country, bringing with it a total change of all external 
objects, saved me from imminent danger. The remedy, or, 
at least, the prevention, of thia is variety of employment; 
and that it is that has made me the various writer that I 
am, even more than the neceasity of pursuing the gainful 
paths of literature. If I fix my attention, morning and 
evening, upon one subject, and if my Iateat evening studies 
are of a kind to interest me deeply, my rest is disturbed and 
‘broken ; and those bodily derangements ensue that indicate 
great nervous susceptibility. Experience having taught me 
this, I fly from one thing to another, each new train of 
thought neutralising, as it were, the last ; and thus in general 
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maintain the balance 6o steadily, that I lie down at night 
with a mind as tranquil as an infant's, 

“That I am a very happy man I owe to my early mar- 
riage. When little more than one-and-twenty, I married 
under ciroumstances as singular as they well could be— 
and, to all appearances, as improvident; but from that 
hour to this, I have had reason to bless the day. The main 
source of disquictude was thus at once cut off; I had done 
with hope and fear upon the most agitating and most im- 
portant action of life, and my heart was at rest, Several 
years elapsed before I became « father; and then the 
keenest sorrow which I ever endured was for the loss of 
an only child, twelve months old. Since that event I have 
had five children, most of whom have been taken from me. 
Of all sorrows these are the most poignant; bat I am the 
better for them, and never pour out my soul in prayer with- 
out acknowledging that these dispensations have drawn me 
nearer to God. 

“But I will not pursug this etrain too far. Ths progress 
of my mind through many changes and mazes of opinion, 
you sball know hereafter; and the up-bill work which I 
have bad in the world—up-hill, indeed, but by « path of 
my own choosing, and always with the conviction that I 
was gaining the escent, as well as toiling for it. Something 
I must say, while there is yet room for it, concerning the 
‘World before the Flood’ “You say that you ere about to 
begin it again: before you do this, reconsider during one 
half-hour,—what doubtless yon have considered long ago,— 
whether it would not be better to make the Flood itself the 
termination of the poem, which would render no other alter- 
ation of the story [necessary], as far as I understand it, 
than that of relating the assumption of Enoch in the person 
of a narrator instead of your own, It seems to me you 
‘would gain a grandeurand even a unity beyond what your pre- 
sent design affords. My intention was to assume Burnett's 
theory [of the Deluge}, a book almost unequalled for ita 
power of imagination, and to have connected Whiston’s with 
it. Ihave conceived s youth, the bosom friend of Japhet, 

‘vou, Tt. © rt 
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perfectly convinced by Noab, but refusing to flee from the 
wrath to come, because the maid whom he loved (though 
herself convinced also) will not forsake her parents, Their 
death, followed by their immediate beatitude, would have 
made an impressive scene. The outstanding figare of the 
anti-Anakim or Jacobinical party (for I had the parallel 
strongly in my mind) was s man with the best feelings and 
the best intentions ; but erring in this— that he lived with- 
ont God in the world; that he trosted in hia own strength; 
and, provided be were likely to attain his end, was regard. 
Teas of the means. He, after a St Bartholomew massacre of 
all his party, was to have burnt (* * * ?) a sacrifice to the 
god-tyrant. The great temple-palace was to have been some 
Tower-of-Babel edifice, built in despite of prophecy, and as 
if defying the vengeance that was denounced. It would have 
resisted the weight of the waters of the Flood, and have 
overstood all things, till (following Burnett’s sublime vision) 
the shell of the earth gave way. You have here all that is 
worth remembering of a plan which never went farther 
than this, If any part of it could serve you as a hint, be- 
lieve me, Montgomery, I should feel glad at having con- 
tributed one unhewn stone to your building. God bleas you. 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
“RosgatT Sovurmny, 
“2fr, James Montgomery, Sheffield.” = 


William Roscoe to James Montgomery. 
* Allerton, Jan, 2. 1812, 
«My paar Sm, 


J have been quite shocked on seeing the ‘ World 
before the Flood’ advertised, as being in a state of forward- 
ness, by the booksellers, at the end of the ‘Edinburgh 
Review.’ Is it possible that my very culpable neglect in 
not replying to your last kind letter can have deprived me 
of the opportanity of secing it in its improved state before 
it appears in public? I assure you, most feelingly, that this 
will give me the greatest concern—not that I conceive that 
any suggestions of mine can be of the least service— but 
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‘because I shall be deprived of s high gratification, and per- 
haps lead you into an opinion that 1 am indifferent to the 
fate of s work of which I have the highest opinion, as far 
as I was favoured with a perusal. You were so good ay to 
say that I should probably hear from you again before the 
publication, but as this was coupled with an unperformed 
contingency, that J should write in the mean time, I cannot 
pervert it into a breach of promise. I presume from the 
circumstances to which I have referred, that the work is 
already at press, and that I shall not get a sight of it till 
published. If this be the case, allow me at least the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that my silence has not been attributed to 
& wrong cause, or that I could be supposed for a moment 
to cease to be policitous either for your favourable opinion, 
or the success of your productions, I believe I might have 
as good a right as moat others to allege excuses of business, 
&c., but the truth is, that a procrastinating disposition, and 
an unconquerable reluctance to take up a pen when I once 
get it ont of my fingers, are the principal causes of my 
offence, and the great plagues of my life. 

“Could not this inconvenience in some degree be re- 
moedied, and could-we not contrive to have an interview, 
when more can be eaid in an hour than can be written ins 
week? When my son William had the pleasure of seeing 
you at Sheffield, he formed some expectation that you might 
‘be induced to visit this part of the country. Let me then 
inform you that I have lately enlarged my house, and that I 
can accommodate # friend; and that I know no one whom 
it would give me greater pleasure to see under my roof than 
yourself, where you shall be your own master, and divide 
your time between town and country, reading and exercise, 
aa you wish. No time can be inconvenient, if I have only 
a day or two's notice to bein the way; and I shall only 
add, that the sooner it takes place, the more agreeable it 
‘will be to, 

“ My dear Sir, 
“ Your ever faithful friend, 
* 'W. Roscoz. 

Mr. James Montgomery, Sheffield.” 

rs 
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James Montgomery to William Roscoe. 
Sheffield, Jan. 27. 1812, 
“Dezar Sie, J 

“1 do not know whether I was more pleased or sorry 
at the concern which you express in your iast kind letter, 
Jeat I should have prepared my long poem for the public, 
without again laying it before you in manuscript. Bat I 
should, indeed, have been grieved, if your apprehensicn 
had been well-founded, and I had forfeited your confidence 
by not giving you mine, when it was most due, and where 
I might expect to be essentially benefited by your candid 
but indulgent criticisms. I will tell you the truth. You 
were the last friend to whom I communicated the poem in 
its original state. When I received it back from you, I 
laid it aside, with’all the comments which had been made 
upon it, for several months, and, indeed, shut it as much as 
possible out of my thoughts; my mind was wearied of the 
aubject; I had looked upon it, as one may look upou the 
aun, till it becomes darkness, and the eye turas for refresh- 
ment to green flelds. Glorious as it had appeared to me at 
firat, at length it either lost its lustre or I my sight with 
gazing at it. Indeed, I was dissatisfied with my own execu- 
tion of the poem, and disheartened, almost to despair, by 
the strictures which had been passed upon it by some of 
my best friends. You and Dr, Aikin were by far the most 
favourable in your judgments, and I attribute none of my 
misery on this occasion to either of you; at the seme time 
T do not mean to arraign the severer sentences of my other 
friends, but they told me with more boldoess of the faults 
of my poem, and almost persuaded me that it was worthless, 
or my mind powerless, for I could not for a very long time 
conceive any way to render the plan more interesting, with- 
out which they convinced me it was impossible to please the 
public with such piece. While 3 wes meditating the 
renovation of iteLongman and Co. wrote to me to say thet 
they were preparing & list of works for publication, and 
they wished my name to appear with an announcement of 
wy poem that I might have in hand. This was in autumn 
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1810, I gave thenf the title of the ‘World before the 
Flood,’ but told them it certainly would not be ready for the 
press in leas than twelve months, It was, however, an- 
nounced, most prematurely, as I now find, for the poem, 
though again announced after the interval of a year, ia not 
likely to be fit for publication before next Christmas, at the 
arliest. Towards the latter end of 1810, baving new-cast 
the form of my piece, I began to work upon it with consi- 
derable spirit, and continued diligently at my task till Jaume 
last ; when, having finished four cantos, the greater part of 
which waa original matter, I sent the manuscript to my 
severest critic, who is at the same time one of the sincerest 
and warmest of my friends. He kept the copy till Novem- 
ber, and then returned it with such a terrifying string of 
remarks attached to it, that I was ready to commit both the 
poem and the comment to the flames, when I fonnd I had 
‘been labouring eighteen months almost in vain. I laid them 
out of my sight for a month, and then with a trembling hand 
began to trace the poem line by line over again, altering, if 
not amending, wherever he had found fault, but pertins 
ciouely adhering to my own plan. 1 have nearly gone 
through these four first cantos; I hed written a fifth, which 
my Aristarchus had not seen, being composed in the interval 
while he had the others in his Inquisition chambers. This is 
the statu guo of the ‘ World before the Flood,’ but if I bave 
health and a ound mind, I mean to execute my plan in my 
own way now; and, availing myself of all the critiques 
which lie by me on the poem in its original state, I will 
not be diverted by any future interference of friends till I 
have completely gone through the task which I have set to 
myself, Then, indeed, I trust I shall be as willing as a poet 
ought to be, to hear the opinions of those whom he esteema, 
in order to form his own, concerning the merit and probable 
suecess of his work. If I have any opportunity, in the 
course of the summer, of safely conveying to you any consi- 
derable portion of the poem in its progress, I will most gladly 
avail myself of it, and thankfully receive your remarks and 
advice. But till I have two copies of the MS, I dare not 
ra 
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agaio trust it to © cosch-office entry, fOr I was held in mise~ 
rable suspense when I sent the four first cantos to my friend 
above-mentioned, who lives in London, and who left it just 
at the time my precious packet arrived, and did not acknow- 
ledge the receipt of it for several weeks. I had no tran+ 
script, and a very imperfect remembrance of upwards of 
eleven hundred lines, the scanty painful fruit of eight 
months’ labours Shduid I be enabled (though at present I 
Me no prospect of it), to accept of your very kind invita- 
tion this year, to pay a visit to Liverpool, yon shall see all 
I mey have at the time, and we will discuss freely every 
part of it, if you are not already sick of the subject from 
this tiresome detail of circumstances sadly interesting to 
me, but of little importance to anybody elee. I have been 
thus particalar, not to indulge the petulance or the vanity 
of my own feelings, but from sincere respect to you, and 
sn anxious desire to convince you that I have not wilfully 
either alighted or neglected one to whom I am ao truly and 
gratefully indebted. Since I Isst wrote to you I have had 
an unexpected opportunity of opening a friendly correapon- 
dence with Mr. Southey; a man whom I now feel as much 
disposed to love for his own sake, as I before admired him 
for his incomparable talent. Iam thus suddenly reminded 
of this rich acquisition to my few but valoable friendships 
with eminent as well as exoellent men, by having just re- 
ceived a frank, enclosing a transcript of the first canto of 
his new poem, ‘Pelayo,’ which he had previously promised 
me. He, it seems, is not afraid to submit his unpublished 
poems to the test of confidential criticiam, which I have 
found of sll criticism the most difficult to meet; because 
there is so much delicacy and respect due to the persons 
exercising it, that whatever be the honest judgment of a 
poet's own mind (which, after all, he is bound to abide by, 
no lees in justice to the public than to himself), when he 
differs from their decisiuns (and their decisions are often 
contradictory), he sppeara to do so from self-will or self-love, 
and he is gravely told, that a post is the most incompetent 
judge of bis own works. This I do positively deny, and I 
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affirm on the contrary, that that man, whom all aliow to be 
& poet, is the best individual judge of his own productions, 
though unquestionably the true worth of them can only be 
ascertained by the general estimation in which they are held 
by others who are quslified, each for himself but no one 
for’ publi@, to judge of them. I have heatily, but oar- 
nestly, read over Mr. §.’s canto of ‘Pelayo,’ and the first 
impreasion on my mind concerning ‘t is, that after the 
general opening, which did not strike me particularly, the 
remainder constitutes the most awakening introduction ton 
story that I have met with itPmodern poetry. I have always 
considered Southey to stand foremost and alone—for the 
second is far behind him—of his contemporaries. J finda 
thousand faults in him, and perhaps there may be half that 
number fairly chargeable upon his poetry, but they are 
faults of style and manner—wilful faults, and therefore 
incorrigible ones; yet I delight in him beyond any one of 
hia brethren, because I am more in his power—he carries 
me whither he pleases with an ease and a velocity 20 deeply 
transporting, thet it seems less the force of another mind 
than the spontaneous impulse of my own that bears me 
along. Should next summer be a fortnight longer than 
from my present foresight and the tables of the almanack it 
is likely to be, I will certainly endeavour to employ it well, 
by making an excursion that shall include both Liverpool 
and Keswick ; a few days spent at each would be such a 
refreshment as my mind, sick of its solitary moditations, 
and weary of the imperfect and Isborious communication 
of a few of ita thoughts in letters, greatly needs to quicken 
and warm it on these subjects, the very interest of which 
overwhelms and enchants in loneliness, —for I have almost 
no literary society here; and amidst the vexations of busi- 
ness, troubles of heart known only to myself, and, indeed, 
incommunicable to others, together with exercises both of 
my understanding and my feelings on subjects the most 
awfal and important, — amidst theee trials and occupations, 
Gocssional literary discourse with superior men would be a 
great enjoyment to me, who have little relish for the ploar 
ré 
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sores of disaipation, or even of innocent and healthful sports 
and pastimes. When you favour me with another letter, 
will you say when you heard last of Mr. Carey, the poet 
and artist, who bes cast me off for more than two years, 
without assigning any cause for a silence that disereges 
me, principally because I fear I have unwit@ngly 
him. Even if I knew where he was, I shonld not intrude 
myself upon him, buf I shall always be glad to hear that he 
is well, and that he is doing well. With best remembrance 
to your family, 

“ I remain Four obliged friend,” 

“J. Mowraoueny. 

“ Wm. Boscoe, Faq., Allerton Hall, near Liverpool.” 


It is difficult, if not impossible, for the generation 
that has been born and has grown up within the 
last thirty or forty years, fully to conceive the state 
of the population in the large manufacturing towns 
for some time previous to the peace of 1814 In 
1812, especially, the operation of the “Orders in 
Council” contributed, by closing the mercantile inter- 
course with the United States, to render the continu- 
ance of the continental war in a tenfold degree dis- 
astrous to Sheffield. In discussing, reprobating, and 
finally obtaining the removal of this “suicidal” decree, 
the editor of the “Iris” heartily seconded the efforts 
of his fellow-townsmen. Meanwhile, with hundreds of 
artisans out of employment, or only employed in a 
manner that reminded them of the labour and degrada- 
tion of convicts,— with flour at five shillings per stone, 
the fearful outrages of the “ Luddites” going on in 
the weaving districts, and the excessive local poor-rate 
requiring to be supplemented by a voluntary subscrip- 
tion of upwards of eighteen hundred pounds,— it was 
hardly to be wondered at when the fact of secret noc- 
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turnal meetings of hungry snd“excited desperadoes 
came to light, or that some rioting took place in Shef- 
fleld, In fact, not only were several provision shops 
sacked, but the dépét of the local militia was broken 
open, and thirty atand of arms, with some other mili-* 
tary stores, dgptroyed. 

At this fearful crisis, the prudence and firmness of 
the editor of the “Iris” were severely tried; not so 
mach by the consideration of what hefelt it his daty 
to himeelf and his readers to say in his columns, as 
with segard to the intervention of correspondents, who, 
having no direet responsibility there, were anxious to 
discuss passing events with the feelings which passion 
or interest inspired. 

Montgomery felt, indeed, that his conecientiousness 
exposed him to the payment of a double penalty; for 
while, on the one hand, he was railed at, not to say 
threatened, for refusing to foment the prevailing spirit 
of sedition which was at this time abroad; on the other 
hand, he was alarmed and disgusted with the convic- 
tion which was forced upon his mind, that government 
mercenaries were actually instigating men to crimes of 
which they meant to accuse them before the public pro- 
secutor. In the ™ Life of Lord Sidmouth,”* various 
palliatives of this ambiguous policy are offered by the 
biographer; and as the case is now viewed in the light 
of its political success, not altogether, perhaps, without 
effect. At the same time, the employment of spies is, 
at the best, eo dangerous—so repugnant to the com- 
mon notions of English liberty—and the agents of 
such a system must always be so universally odious, 
that no justification of the act—if such be possible— 
ever seems to comprehend the actors themselves. Mont 


* Published, 1647. 
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gomery, it is true, %es a Whig—but loyal, peace- 
loving, and conciliatory, as many persons thought, in an 
excessive degree—and exactly such, in ell respects, 
was his friend, Hugh Parker, Esg., the magistrate. 
* Now the reader must imagine, if he can, the effect of 
the following disclosure on the judgmenggand feelings 
of the editor of the “ Iris,” and his friend on the bench. 
In the neighbourhood of Sheffield, as well as in other 
places, it was kmown to the local authorities, not only 
that nocturnal meetings of disaffected individuals were 
held, at which something like military drilling took place, 
but that a mysterious stranger was usually present, 
taking an active, and, as was alleged, a directive part in 
the proceedings. Mr. Parker, as became him, in his 
responsible situation, wrote to inform the Home Seere- 
tary of the state of the locality, and take his advice. 
But what was his horror, to be officially told in reply, 
that the suspected stranger was a government agent, 
actually doing his duty.* He turned out, in fact, to 
be one of those wretches who presently acquired such 
an infamous celebrity in the brief annals of espionage 
in England. The atrocity of this proceeding was ag- 
gravated, in Montgomery's estimation, by the belief 
that some of these illegal meetings were held just 
within the verge of the estate of a well-known indi- 






© In fact, Lord Sidmouth’s reply was in these words, “He ismy 
man (or our man), and you may trust him.” There is, after all, 
a wide difference between the amertion of Lord Sidmouth’s bio- 
grapher, “ that it is not probable” the spies “in any instance in- 
stigated the conspirators to crime, in order to betray them ;” and 
the allegation of the “ Leeds Mercury,” as read before the House 
of Commons, on the 16th of June 1817, to the effect that “the whole 
series of plots had been got up under the direction of an agent 
from London.” Did the minister of the crown believe it possible 
for a eranger to mix himself up with these seditious movements 
without aggravating them ? 
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vidual, who, although quite innocent of all connection 
with the proceedings, was, no doubt, intended to be 
compromised in the designs of the informer. 

Those who may have personally known Montgomery, 
at whatever period of his life, will not need to be told, 
that of all men living he had the greatest repugnance to 
getting into a crowd: indeed, so delicate and feeble was 
‘he at this period, that “a straw upon the stream” 
might not inaptly represent him, if he chanced to get 
into such a predicament. Nevertheless, that he was not 
without personal as well as moral intrepidity, an inci- 
dent which occurred during one of the riots to which 
we have alluded will sufficiently show. Flour having 
actually, at one moment, risen to six shislings and four 
pence @ stone, and potatoes being dear in proportion, 
mob was collected, the leading actors directing their 
vengeance against certain provision stores, A place of 
this description in the Hartshead was attacked, and the 
rabble, after throwing about the contents of the cellar, 
were proceeding somewhat roughly to handle the owner, 
who was attempting to save her property. Montgomery 
witnessed the proceedings from his window; and not 
being the man indifferently to stand by and see any 
woman in danger, he sallied forth into the thick of the 
mob, and spiritedly, but kindly, remonstrating with them 
on the impropriety of their conduct, brought the fright- 
ened huckster away in safety. He hed hardly regained 
the house, when a potatoe, thrown by chance, broke a 
pane of glass in the window; and fearing lest there 
might be some attempt at further mischief, he again en- 
countered the multitude outside, venturing to exhort 
them to order. While in this unpleasant situation, 
and beginning to find himself somewhat roughly hustled, 
a voice from the crowd exclaimed, “‘ Mester] Mester! 
get yo in— they'll mully-crush yo ele!” —“Nay, nay, 
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air,” replied another, “we won't hurt you-—you were 
oNcE our friend /"—But it is grateful to turn from 
these scones, 


Robert Southey to James Montgomery. 


“ Keswick, March 26. 1812. 
“My pear Mowrcomney, 

“So we have lost Vanderkemp. I am far from sym- 
pathising with the directors of the Missidnary Society in all 
their opinions and feelings; but I feel the whole heroism 
of auch & man as much as they can do, —and would to God 
that statesmen could ses the importance of such men as clearly 
asIdo! That souls which have never heard of redemption 
may nevertheless be saved I cartainly believe: and God 
forbid that I should ever blaspheme Him by thinking other- 
wise: but I am equally certain that savage and barbarous 
nationa can be reclaimed by nothing but Christianity. In 
thinking of the merits of a missionary, therefore, I never 
consider his creed, — a martyr in Japan is not less to me an 
object of admiration than s martyr in Smithfield, though I 
do not owe him the same gratitude: I could kiss the ground 
upon which Xavier or Nabrege have trod as zealously as the 
most bigoted Jesuit; I hold Egede in as much veneration as 
if I were a Moravian; and could not take a deeper interest in 
the proceedings of the society at Serampore, if I had been 
dipped in Andrew Faller’s baptistery. This isnot from in- 
differentiom ; it is because one principle is common to all these 
men, and that principle is the light end life of the world. 
God knows I am no indifferentist: Iam for tests and esta- 
blishments, and would rather see cur own church revoke 
some of her concessions, than yield a foot more either to 
popery over which she has trampled, or to puritanism, which 
by @ coalition as monstrous ss any of Mr. Fox's, is at thid 
time leagued with popery, infidelity, and misbelief of every 
kind, in the hope of pulling her down. 

“ Vanderkemp was, in many respects, the most interesting 
character among all the missionaries. The state of his mind 
before his conversion shows s heart perpetually straggling 
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against the doubts which perplexed his faith, and the 
sophisms in which he had bewildered his understanding. 
‘His conversion manifestly took place in a moment of delirium 
produced by the dreadful calamity that had befallen him — 
but never was thare a happier delusion. It led him to the 
only source of comfort ; and the impression continued through 
life. I am not surprised st finding him venture to use his 
interest with heaven to procure rain for the Caffirs: it rather 
surprises me tbat under such an impression he did not at- 
tempt to work more miracles, and, aa the Catholic mission- 
aries in many instances undoubtedly hare done, actually work 
them. 

“This leads me to ask you if it be possible to purchase the 
first old volumes of the Moravian periodical accounts in your 
part of the country, where they have their head-quarters: 
for I am very desirous of possessing them. Mr. Latrobe's 
copy was borrowed for mo once; but it is a book which I 
want to have at hand. Whenever time will,permit me, I 
purpose giving a view of all the existing missions in the 
‘Quarterly,’ ahowing the policy as well as the duty of these 
efforts. 


“Thank you for your comments on ‘Kehama.’ The best re- 
ply I can make to what you say of the line‘ Never should 
she behold her father more,’ is to say that it is altered upon 
your suggestion. You say Kailyal és a Christian, — is it not 
‘because the poem, supposing the érath of the mythology on 
which it is built, requires from her faith and resignation ? 
I know not how it was that im my youth the mythologies and 
superstitions of various nations iaid strong hold on my ima- 
gination and struck deep root in it; so thst before I was 
twenty, one of my numerous plans was that of exhibiting the 
most striking fiction of each in a long poem. Thalaba and 
Kehama are the fruita of that early plan. Madoc partakes of 
it, but only incidentally. If I had gained money as well as 
reputation by these poems, the whole series would ere thia 
have been completed. Do not misunderstand me— when 
T talk of gaining money, nothing more is meant than sup- 
porting myself by my labours; and the literal truth is, that 
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for many years I did not write a line of poetry, because I 
could not afford it! ‘Kehama’ was written before breakfast 
in hours borrowed from sleep ; and s0 is ‘Pelayo,’ as far as it 
has yet proceeded. The world is brightening upon me now. 
I get well paid for prose ; and yet even in this the capricious 
humour of the times is apparent. Some of the best years of 
my life have been devoted to the ‘History of Portugal and ite 
Dependencies,’ in a series of works of which only one volume 
is yet before the public, but upon which as much labour and 
scrupulous research has been bestowed as ever was or will 
be given to historical compilation. These works will scarcely, 
while I live, pay for their own materisls; whereas I might 
be employed, if I chose, from morning till night in reviewing 
the productions of Messrs. Tsg, Rag, and Bobtail, at ten 
guineas per sheat. 

“Fyrom the age of eight, my heart was set upon poetry, 9 
passion owing, in the first instance, to Shakspeare, and which 
would have taken s dramatic turn, if it had not soon been 
diverted by our execrable modern versions of Tasso and 
Ariosto, and then fixt by Spenser, for whom I have as entire 
® love as you can have—and if you had not loved him 
as I do you would not have spoken of Una. No writer has 
ever given me such hours and days of intense delight as 
Spenser. Before I was fifteen I had resolved to finish the 
*Fatrie Queene.’ Three cantos of the intended continuation 
was part of a huge pile which some years ago I committed 
to the flames. I rather regret that the memoranda for this 
notable undertaking were destroyed also, for, young as I was, 
they were a good deal in the spirit of Spenser; and I had in 
the course of repeated perusals gathered together every hint 
which can be found throughout the whole six books, that 
affords the least intimation of what the author designed to 
do in the other half. Nothing that I have done ever gave me 
80 much delight ae the dream of what I intended todo. I 
lived in a fairy land with Timias and Belphosbe, and Prince 
Arthur, and the Satrap man, and young Tristram, and Sir 
Sophy, and Arthegal who won Achilles’ arms. Time has 
produced little change in my feelings of poetry; but it has 
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left me little feeling to spare for it. Ihave learnt to prefer 
that calmer pleasure which is to be found in historical pur- 
suits, which seldom excites any passion, but when it docs, 
excites it with all the impressions of truth. My expectations 
are as ardent about the ‘History of Portugal’as ever they were 
about ‘Joan of Arc,’ and on far better grounds. Then the 
creatures of my own imagination delighted and deceived me: 
as s historian I may be deceived concerning my own power; 
‘but knowing what the duties of a historian are, those duties 
I know I have performed. 

“Dear Montgomery, you say you wrote of nothing but 
yourtelf; only look back upon the great I's which Ihave sent 
you in return. I have always said that we Englich are the 
honestest people in the world, because we are the only people 
who always write that important word with a capital letter, 
as if to ahow every man’s sense of ita consequence. I long to 
see your antediluvian work. Do not talk to me of Alfred,— 
for J am engaged three subjects deep after Pelayo, and Heaven 
knows when that will be completed. The next in order is 
Philip's war in New England, with « primitive Quaker for 
the hero. 

“Farewell, Yours most truly, 
“R, Sovruey. 
“Mr. James Montgomery, Sheffield.” 


In the spring Montgomery went to London; a par- 
ticular attraction to him being what are emphatically 
termed the ‘* May Meetings.” He was domiciled with 
his brother Ignatius, at this period a minister of the 
Moravian congregation in Fetter Lane, and of whose 
household we get a pleasing glimpse in the following 

of a long and friendly letter from Parken to 
the poet, dated Jan. 7th :— 


“In the circle of your brother's family, I seem transported 


out of the bustling and wicked world, and not only find 
pleasure in their agreeable conversation, but even in their 
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silence. Weare all great admirers of Mra. Montgomery in 
particular, and of your promising nephew, John James, who, 
if he imbibes the spirit of the maternal lessons he enjoys, 
ought to grow up the most affectionate and eloquent of men. 
Your brother’s unaffected good sense and piety, together 
with the cultivated mind, the animated expression, and gay 
serenity of Henry Steinhauer, make the hours I spend in 
their society some of the most gratifying Iever enjoy. Oh! 
that you had an Agnes such as this real one is, or your 
fancied one ought to be.” 


It was during this visit that Montgomery attended 
for the first and only time the anniversary of the Bible 
Society, and of several other religious and benevolent 
institutions in the metropols. He never lost the im- 
pression which was made on his mind and feelings by 
the proceedings: and three years afterwards, when 
attending the public meeting of the Sheffield Sunday 
School Union, in Queen Street Chapel, Sheffield, he 
recurred to the subject with evident delight :— 


“Though the Sunday School Union in Sheffield,” said he, 
in addressing the Chairman, “ was projected in this place, 
we may trace its origin to the previous establishment of 
similar societies in various other neighbourhoods, but more 
immediately, as you have told us, to the existence and ex- 
ample of a Sunday School Union in London, from which, as 
from one dispensation of Providence, other dispensations of 
kindred influence and effect have been appointed to emanate 
through the country. London may indeed be the metropolis 
of vice, but it is the metropolis of virtue also. If ain abounds 
there, more than elsewhere, grace likewise abounds there 
more, and is thence universally diffused through the nation. 
The fact is plain ; in London the masses of good and evil are 
#0 condensed and contrasted, that when we contemplate both 
torether, we are appalled at the enormous disproportion ; if 
we look at the evil separately, we tremble leat fire from 
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heaven should suddenly come down and consume the city 
more guilty than Sodom or Gomorrah ; yet when we turn to 
‘behold the good that is there, we might hope that London 
would be permitted to stand for ever, for the sake of the 
righteous who dwell in it. Every lover of nature, and of 
the God of nature in his visible works, prefers the country 
to the town. Of all the months, the month of May-—and 
such a May as smiles and blooms around us now—of all the 
months the month of May is juatly celebrated by the poet 
as being, 


‘If not the firat, the fairest of the year.’ 


“At this enchanting season, when an invisible hand is 
awakening the woods, and shaking the trees into foliage, — 
when an invisible foot is walking the plains and the valleys, 
where flowers and fragrance follow its steps, —when a voice, 
unheard by man, is teaching every little bird to sing, in 
every bush, the praises of God, — when a beneficent power, 
perceived only in its effects, is diffusing life, and light, and 
liberty, and joy throughout the whole creation, —at this en- 
chanting season, who would not love the country? Who 
would choose the filth, and confinement, and tumult of the 
town? Ilove the country; Ilove the month of May; yet 
the month of May, when the country is most beautiful (had 
I freedom of choice), I would spend in London, And why? 
Because in that month the assemblies of the people of God 
are most frequent and most full. Then, too, the tribes 
from the provinces go up to worship there at the anuiver- 
saries of various institutions. The bliss and festivity of 
nature in ‘spring are but faint and imperfect resemblances 
of the enjoyment of those seasons of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Most High.” 


At this period Campbell and Coleridge were delivering 
Lectures on Poetry at the Royal Institution ; and to each 
Montgomery devoted an evening. While he naturally 
wished for an interview with both his gifted brother 

‘YOL, IT. Zz 
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poets, Miss Benger was more particularly anxious that 
he should hear and meet the former :— 


Miss Benger to James Montgomery. 


“Tam sorry I have to inform Mr. Montgomery that Mr. 
Campbell does not lecture till Wednesday se'nnight, but I 
‘trust his stay will be prolonged beyond next week. 

“Mrs, Blackburne depends upon seeing you on Wednesday 
next, at or before eight o'clock. I shall then hope to prevail 
upon you to name some evening for visiting Kenton Street. 
‘Mr. Campbell desires me to present his best respects to you. 
You must stay to hear him lecture, I shall be much mor- 
tified if you do not allow me to have the pleasure of bring 
ing you together. My pleasures are so few, that I cannot 
patiently anbmit to forego this agreeable anticipation. My 
mother begs to offer her best remembrance. 

Believe me, sir, very respectfully, 
“ Your obliged, 
“L, Berezr. 
“Monday, 18th, 
“3, Kenton Street, Brunswick Square. 


“P.S.—I think I can promise you a pleasant evening if 
you will visit Kenton Street; but at Dr. Blackburne’s, 25. 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, I can ensure you o 
most agreeable party.” 


Montgomery: I heard Campbell deliver one of his 
Lectures on Poetry at the Royal Institution before 
one of the most brilliant audiences I ever saw as- 
sembled on such an occasion.” Holland: “ Was Lord 
Byron present?” Montgomery: “He did not make 
his appearance that evening, and I was disappointed in 
the expectation I had entertained of seeing him. You 
could not look upon the company without recognising 
some individual eminent in rank, or distinguished in 
literature: but the moment the lecturer begen, J had 
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no longer a disposition to regard the celebrities about 
me, He read from a paper before him; but in such 
an energetic manner, and with euch visible effect, as I 
should hardly have supposed possible. His statements 
were clear, his style elegant, and his reasoning con- 
elusive. After having wound up the attention of his 
hearers to the highest pitch, brought his arguments to 
8 magnificent clintax, and closed with a quotation from 
Shakspeare, in his best manner, off he went, like » 
rocket! This lecture was the more striking, from its 
contrast with that delivered by Coleridge the evening 
before from the same rostrum. In the former case, 
the lecturer, though impressing us at once, and in a 
high degree, with the power of genius, occasionally 
accompanied the most sublime but inconclusive trains 
of reasoning with the most intense—not to say pain= 
fal—physiognomical expression I ever beheld; his 
‘brows being knit, and his cheeks puckered into deep 
triangular wrinkles, by the violence of his own emotions. 
But, notwithstanding the frequent obscurity of his sen- 
timents, and this ‘ painful’ accompaniment, when the 
lecture closed, you could not say you had been disap- 
pointed.” Everett : “‘ What were the subjects of the lec~ 
tures?” Montgomery: ‘“ Campbell’s was on the French 
and English rhyming tragedies, and Coleridge’s on 
Greek tragedy.” Holland: ‘I think Campbell haa 
the best managed powers of any living poet, and ex- 
ceeds Coleridge as much in taste as he is inferior to him 
in the deep pathos of pure genius.” Montgomery: “I 
believe that is sbout the fact: whatever Campbell un- 
dertakes he finishes; Coleridge too often leaves splen- 
did attempts incomplete: the former, when Iheard bim, 
seemed like a race-horse, starting, careering, and coming 
in with admirable effect : the latter resembled that of one 
of the King’s heavy dragoons, rearing, plunging, and 
23 
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prancing in a crowd, performing grand evolutions, but 
making little or no progress.” Kverett: ‘It is to be 
regretted that Campbell has not published his lectures." 
Montgomery: ‘1 believe they have been purchased by 
Colburn, and are to appear in the ‘New Monthly 
Magazine.'"* Everett: “ What is your opinion of his 
‘ Specimens of the British Poets?” Montgomery: “ His 
Essay on English Poetry, comprised in the first volume, 
is admirable; his selections are good, and some of them 
rare; and you are sorry that his critical remarks are so 
brief on several of the authors of his ‘Specimens’ I 
was requested to review the work for the ‘Eclectic,’ 
but declined the task.” Montgomery was introduced 
to Campbell at the close of the lecture, as he had pie- 
viously been to Coleridge, who pressed him to spend a 
day at Highgate. 

In company with Parken, he visited the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy; his principal source of grati- 
fication being the busts by Chantrey, which formed a 
main attraction of the Sculpture Room. The sculptor 
himeclf was in high spirits, having just returned from 
Edinburgh, commissioned to execute those statues of 
Lord Melville and President Blair which at once sus- 
tained and increased his reputation. The interest which 
Montgomery always evinced in the rising fame of his 
friend appears in the following paragraph, which was 
written at this time :-— 


“* Mr. Chantrey’s ascent up the steps of fame has not been 
long or laborious; we warn him, however, not to loiter by 
the way, but steadily to persevere for the attainment of that 
excellence which may rescue modern sculpture from the 
character of mediocrity, and challenge competition with the 





* They did appear in that periodical. 
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works of Phidias, of which such exquisite specimens have 
been recently brought to this country by Lord Elgin; not, 
we hope, to make the British artist despair, but to increase 
his capabilities, and animate him to greater and more suc- 
cessful exertions.” 


Of the value of these celebrated remains of ancient 
art, it is hardly necessary to add, nobody thought more 
highly than Chantrey himself, 

That Montgomery's muse should have slumbered 
amidst the incessant hum, changes, and interruptions 
of a short and busy visit to the metropolis, would have 
been less surprising, than that it should not have been, 
at least temporarily, awakened with the impressions 
produced, as we have seen, by the poet’s attendance at 
public meetings, He, however, wrote, at the solicita~ 
tion of a friend, an “Occasional Ode on the Royal 
British System of Education.” It was sung by Braham, 
at the anniversary meeting held in the Freemason’s 
Tavern, May 16, 1812, and consisted originally but of 
four stanzas; that which at present stande first, and is 
so remarkable for its boldness, being afterwards added 
on revision :— 


“The lion, o'er hia wild domains, 
Rules with the terror of his eye; 
‘The eagle of the rock maintains 
By force his empire io the sky; 
‘The shark, the tyrant of the flood, 
Reigns through the deep with quenchless rage; 
Parent and young, unweaned from blood, 
Are still the same from age to age.” 


These lines, with some others, were once repeated by 
the Rev. Robert Newton, in his speech at a Missionary 
Meeting, where their author was present. 

23 
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“{ thought,” said Montgomery to us, “Ihad met with the 
Tinea somewhere before, and was quite charmed with them 
for the moment. At length I recollected they wera my own, 
when I was not a little ashamed of the interest I had seemed. 
to manifest in them. But though this incident diminished 
the pleasure, yet I must say that, with Newton's fine voice, 
and manner of delivery, I never, till that moment, felt the 
fall effect of my own poetry on my own ear. A similar 
mistake occurred to me once, with a piece published without 
name, and with a new title, in Todd’s paper. I dashed into 
the middle of it, and said to myself, ‘I must have seen this 
bofore;’ and by glancing at the commencement, I found it 
was my own ‘Monodyon M.S.’ There is frequently a con- 
fased recollection of former impressions and sentiments, for 
which we can searcely account for a time, and which often 
Jeads us to attribute to another what really belongs to our- 
selves.” 


This is well expressed by Sheridan :—* Faded recol- 
lections float in the fancy, like half-forgotten dreams, 
and the imagination, in the fullest enjoyment, becomes 
suspicious of its offspring, and doubts whether it haa 
created or adopted.” 

He received from some anonymous admirer a note 
suggesting a poem on the “ May Meetings;” the sing- 
ing of the “Ode on Education,” by Braham, having, 
it appeared, originated the idea. Another individual, 
dating from Plymouth, strongly recommended the 
“Mediterranean” as the subject of a poem, and citing, 
in favour of it, the well-known remark of Dr. Johnson. 
His unknown correspondent, at the seme time, asked 
him te render into English, sonetto xxviii. of Petrarch, 
“Solo @ pensoso i pid deserti campi,” &c. With the 
latter request, it appears, he presently complied.* 


# Works, p. 296. 
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LETTERS TO PAREUN.— HIG DLATI AND CUARACTER.—LUTTAR TO ME, 
AND MRS, IGNATIUS MORTGOMARY,—LBTTOR TO ASTON, — MOWT- 
GoMERY’s YI8IT TO BUXTON. —THE “PEAK MOUNTALKS.”—LiTTOE 
TO THR REY. IGNATIUS MONTGOMERY. —LETTAR FROM SOUTHLY. — 
XORD MILTON AT SHRFFIALD.—-LETIER TO ASTON. 


On Montgomery’s return to London from a visit to the 
Taylors at Ongar in Essex, he found his friend Par- 
ken rather indisposed in health, but parted with him 
cheerfully, and, on his own arrival at home, wrote to 
him as follows :— 


James Montgomery to Daniel Parken. 
“ Sheffield, June 10. 1812, 
“My pear Farmnxp, 

“This is the fifth letter I have written to-day (you 
would tell me it is not yet written, but it will be before you 
can tell me so, Mr. Special Pleader!) and, therefore, I pro- 
mise you it’aball be s brief one. Indeed, I have nothing to 
say except that I am once more in Sheffield, but not yet 
settled into myself; neither the whirl of mind, nor the 
nervous agitation of my frame, have yet been wearied into 
rest. Since I left home in the beginning of May I havo 
never yet had one hour of sober thinking, or sober feeling,— 
T mean every-day thinking and feeling, thinking and feel- 
ing that do not wear and tear out life itself, with alternate 

a4 
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joys and torments, reveries or trances. O how I long for 
quietude ! after all the excesses and exhaustion of such in- 
tercourse aa I held in London with spirits of fire, and air, 
and earth, and water,— for spirits of each of these deserip- 
tions I encountered, —my heart and soul desire nothing so 
earnestly as peace in solitude. In town I had too much 
society; at home I have too little ; four weeks of the former 
have therefore so unsettled me, that it will require four 
weeka of the latter to bring me back to my lonely habite— 
I mean to the enjoyment of them, in the easy, regular, un- 
conscious exercise of them. Certainly I saw and heard a 
grest deat in London, but it was like seeing the hedges, 
or hearing the nightingale (as I actually did), out of a stage- 
coach window, the former in such rapid retrograde motion, 
that no distinct picture of them could be retained, the notes 
of the latter so interrupted or deadened with the lumbering 
of wheels, and the cracking of the whip, that they were 
caught like the accidental tones of the Aolian harp, when 
the wind will neither play on it, nor yet let it alone, but 
dallies with the strings, till they tremble into momentary 
music, instantly dissolving, and disappointing the ear that 
aches with listening. I wonder if you will understand this; 
Iam sure I do; and yet I doubt whether I can make any 
one else. But all the sights and sounds of the last month 
were not thus ineffable and evanescent to me. Your kind 
looka are still smiling upon me, and your kind words still 
heard in my heart. I was often dull and distracted in your 
presence; but it was ‘my weakness and my melancholy’ 
made me eo; for towards the latter end of my visit, I was 
auch indisposed, and most so when I had most occasion to 
be otherwise. My brother and sister, to whom I have 
written, will tell you more of this, and of my wretched 
journey home. I am, however, I thank God, greatly re- 
covered, and on a review of the whole, I am unfeignedly 
grateful to the Father of all mercies as well for what I suf- 
fered as what I enjoyed during my stay in the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood. When you see Doctor or Mrs. 
Gregory, remember me moat kindly to them; I shall never 
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forget the delightful hours I have spent in their society: 
every blessing of time and eternity be theirs! . . 

“When I spoke of the Snints at Woolwich, I did not 
mean to exclude your interesting sister, of whom I saw too 
little, but enough never to forget her, for her own sake as 
well as for yours. The letter which you wrote to me before 
I left Sheffield, but which, though well directed, missed me 
on the wing, was very welcome and seasonable when I got 
home egain. I thank you for all its precioua contente, for 
all that it says, and a thousand times more, for all that 
it means: none but a friend could have written it, and none 
but such @ friend as you would have written its loveliest 
passages. My best respecta to Mr. Williams, if indeed he 
will accept them; but remember, if I disappointed him on 
Monday morning, the fault, or rather the mistake, was yours ; 
80 see that you make my peace with him again. For 
yourself accept my warmest good wishes and prayers. 

“T am your affectionate friend, 
“J, Montcommer, 
“D. Parken, Esq.” 

Having waited till July, in the expectation of again 
hearing from his friend, he wrote what he called “a 
peevish letter, full of complaints.” That letter we have 
not seen, but we have before us Parken’s reply to it; 
in the opening sentence of which he says :—~ 


“ My dear Friend,—I am sure you are uawell, becanse I 
think you are unreasonable. Not but you had a right to 
expect a letter from some one—if not from all your ac- 
cused friends; but that you upbraid use little hardly for 
having inadvertently concurred in neglecting you.” 


The writer in a postscript eaya he was about to start 
on circuit; and after mentioning the places where he 
might be found by letter, closes with the date of his 
intended return to London. ‘I saw,” said Mont- 
gomery, “that I had wounded my friend’s feelings, 
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though I had no such intention, and I immediately 
wrote to him to say s0.” 


James Montgomery to Daniel Parken. 


“Sheield, July 11. 1812. 
“My pra Fuexp, 

“My letter of last Monday must have been a very 
foolish and wicked one, to have merited such an answer from 
you a8 Ihave just received. Indeed I do reproach myself 
for having written it, whatever were its contents: of these 
Iremember almost as little 2s you wish me, and nothing that 
ought to have wounded my best friend in his most amiable 
feelings. What evil spirit, your enemy and mine, prompted 
me to express my disappointment at not having heard from 
any of my London friends, since my return home, in terms 
of such coarse and cruel raillery aa to frighten you into the 
belief that I was in earnest, even to the letter of my re- 
proaches, I know not; for his punishment may he feel, till 
he repents and makes atonement for his sin (if atonement 
‘be possible), all the pain that you felt on reading my letter, 
and I on reading yours! If it was my own evil spirit (and 
I know no other on whom to lay the blame of my faults, 
though you seem to hint at another), I will not retract one 
iota of my malediction, though I hope that this sheet will 
prove my contrition, and be accepted as a peace-offering by 
offended friendship. Iam sure that my language must have 
‘been ag harsh and unkind as you underatood it, for you 
could not be mistaken; yet 1am equally, nay, morc sure, 
that if it was so, my hand was unfaithful to my heart, and 
wrote down words which conveyed meanings to your mind 
that came not, and could not come, from mine. I was un- 
well when I wrote that letter: Iam so still. I was per- 
plexed with a multiplicity of business-cares and bosom- 
anxieties, which hurried and pressed upon me that morning; 
and I wrote to you and another friend in euch haste and con- 
fusion, that I scarcely knew what I said at the time; I might 
have been astride of s windmill-sail in full motion, and only 
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able to snatch the moments of its ascension for writing 
euch thoughts as you may well imagine would be throng- 
ing through my head in the giddy and horrible whirl. 
‘When I took up my pen to write to you, I intended only 
to scribble a line to request you to forward the books 
immediately, as I was really in want of some of them; but it 
seems that some mischievous impulse carried away my hand, 
with a speed and fury as difficult to stop as the windmill- 
‘vane in revolution, so that, instead of a gentle tap to rouse 
your slumbering attention, it struck blows which would 
have been fatal to any mortal friendship, but have only 
proved the immortality of yours. Immortality! O my 
friend, ehall you and I ever be immortal in one place? It 
is one of the bitterest anticipations of that world of dark- 
nees and despair, which ‘rolls not within the precincts of 
mercy,’ that the society of friends will be no comfort there. 
If I must have my ‘portion in the lake that burneth with 
fire and brimstone,’ may all whom I have loved on earth be 
for ever separated from me! But I will draw back my hand 
from touching this distracting chord, on which hang my 
most mysterious sorrows, lest you should think mo indeed 
possessed by another evil spirit than my own... . . I told 
you, or intended to tell you, that I had been much indis- 
posed ever since my return: my illness waa not the conse- 
quence of fatigue in travelling; it had seized me with vio- 
lent pains, in the forenoon, before I set out, and I was in 
misery, and fear that made that misery torture, when I got 
into the road, with night and a long jolting journey before 
me, Since my arrival in Sheffield, though I have neither 
been confined to my bed nor my room, I have not been in a 
healthy state of feeling for an hour. Colds, coughs, pains 
in the chest, numbness of brain, bowel-irregularities, and 
nameless and numberless hypochondriacal plagues, succes- 
sively, partially, or altogether, have afflicted mo; and at pre- 
sent I expect no early relief. But the wounded spirit and 
the breaking heart, these are the hardest to bear with resigna- 
tion—resignation to the will of God. Not that I feel so 
much over personal suffering, or repine at my temporal lot, 
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bat with these disorders of my perishing frame, there comes 
80 much confusion, and doubt, and darkness, and desolation 
into my soul, that the powers of my mind seem paralysed, 
the affections of my heart withered, and every stream of 
hope or comfoit presed away. Then, when I can neither 
think, nor wiite, converse, or even pray with connection 
and self-possession, I do indeed deem myself smitten, for- 
saken of God, and afflicted, —worthily smitten, forsiken of 
God, becinse I will not, cannot, come to him, —and afflicted, 
becruse I perversely, and yet inevitably, refuse the consola~ 
tions of his Spirit _O whata mystery of woe, what 2 mystery 
of iniqmty 1 this! God deliver me from it, or carry me 
through st, as his wisdom and his goodness shall see fit! You 
will, perh ips, ascitbe my recent elapse mto this melancholy 
state to the interest and anxiety which I must feel um tho 
welfare of the person by whom I sent my last unfortuniie 
letter. It 1s true that I have had to suffer and sympathise 
with her and for her, in a very difficult stuation im which 
she had ignorantly placed hersclf, during my visit to Lon- 
don, 11 which I found her on my retern to Sheffield but 
beheve me, xf my hewt had no other, no heavier weight of 
sorrow upon it, than I must always bear on her account, I 
should be 9 happy man 1a comparison with the wretch that 
Iam my griefs he deeper than cieappomtment of affection, 
1t was those gricfs that prevented me from ever yielding to 
the impulse of that affection, and, unless they are soon al- 
layed, must for ever unfit me for the sweetest pleasures of 
this hfe Surely you were not hort by the levity of spleen 
which prompted me, at the time of writing, not to give you 
the addaess of the bearer of my letter. I had no worse mo- 
tive for this, certainly, than that the communication would 
dave been of no service either to you or her, as you will be 
convinced when I tell you she was gomg to Mrs H*® * **'g, 
at Hampsteod. There, af you have either desire o occamon 
to introduce yourself, at any time m the course of two 
months, by mentionmg my name you will be kindly received 
by both the Indies It occurs to me, that the expression which 
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gtieved you most in my mad letter must have been the last 
of all the last words of it, in which, if I recollect rightly, I 
told you that you need not write with the books. Iam 
afraid this postscript was strangely worded; yet it was in- 
tanded only to urge the sending off @& the books without any 
delay; but I dare say the heterodox language in which my 
letter was involuntarily written, belied my feelings and out. 
raged yours. Pardon me, I beseech you. I, who am the 
most injured of the two, by my own fault, will not forgive 
myeolf till I am assured of your forgiveness. I will Jay 
down my pen till Saturday next.” 


= July 18. 1812, 

« After the Ispse of s melancholy week, Itake up my pen 
to close this letter, by saying, that I have determined to try 
the Buxton baths after the 29th of this month, 20 that if 
you have occasion to write to me soon, let it be in the in- 
terval, or not till after the 14th of August. Will you have 
the goodacss to call on my brother Ignatius, in the early 
part of the week, and mention my determination, and tell 
him that I shall write before I leave Sheffield? I received 
both his affectionate letters ; the second, though the shortest, 
was the most welcome, as it brought the happy tidings 
of a new bleasing to our family, and a new jewel to his 
erown of rejoicing, which I pray God may shine in it 
eternally. 

« Amidst all these bodily and mental troubles (J deg you 
not to say anything to alarm Ignatius or Agnes on my ac- 
count), you will yet be desirous to know something about 
the poem, which already has been « source of so much 
anxiety and fear to you, lest it should dishonour me. Ihave 
made very little progress since my return; all tho fire, and 
imagination, and feeling that once warmed and quickesied 
me in poetical composition is repressed, if not extinguished : 
gleams in the darkness, sparks in the ashes, hopes amidst 
despondency, will break forth at times; and of these] avail 
myself as wellasIcan. The work does goon, and that is 
all I can usy of jt. How shall I thank you for all your 
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Kindness to me! Iam content to be unworthy of it, but I 
cannot bear to appear ungrateful, because I am not. 
“Your sincerely affectionate friend, 
«J. MonraoMEny, 
“D. Parken, Haq, 18, Old Myuare, Lincoln's Inn.” 


This letter never reached the hand of him for whom 
it was intended; and instead of the anticipated re- 
joinder, the poet was startled, on opening a note from 
Mr. Beddome, Dr. Gregory's brother-in-law, and dated 
London, July 24, to read,— 


“T sit down for a few minutes to send you a piece of 
intelligence that will make your heart ache—our friond 
Parken is no more! He died last night at Aylesbury, after 
8 confinement of ten days. You may have heard that he 
and [his brother] William were overturned in a gig, as they 
weie journeying on the home circuit, by which accident 
D. P's ancle was dislocated.” 


Then followed a detailed account of the symptoms— 
at first favourable, and then, from the shock on a weak 
physical system, changing to a fatal termination. “Ah! 
my dear sir, where shall we look for such another, 
now he is gone? such a brother? such a fiiend? £ 
need not describe him to you, who knew him a0 well.” 
Nor need we attempt to describe Montgomery's emo- 
tions on the reception of these sad and unexpected 
tidings. 

Everett: ‘* Was Parken, in your opinion, a decidedly 
religious character?” Monigomery: “I am persuaded 
he waz: our intercourse, both personal and epistolary, 
convinced me of this: but I much regret that my last 
letter did not reach him, because it contained some allu- 
sion to the rest and the communion of saints.” Everett : 
“ His general health must have been feeble, to suffer 
e fatal shock from such an apparently slight cause.” 
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Montgomery: “Jt was so: and bis mind must have 
been at the same time in a singularly morbid state, 
judging from the unusual tone of his letter to me. Have 
you read the specimen of his poetry which I tent you?” 
Everett: “Yes; it is smooth and elegant: but there 
is a want of power —of imagination, The writer has 
been more indebted to his academical studies than to 
his poetic feeling, His verses are those of a scholar, 
and indicate less a fervid temperament than a cul- 
tivated mind.” Montgomery: ‘* You are pretty nearly 
correct: and that is the character of a large proportion 
of the current poetry of the present age. Miss Seward’s 
clever verses, so much praised at one time, are now 
never read; and almost the same may be said of Dr. 
Darwin's rhymes, brilliant and full of science as they 
are. Hodgson®, deservedly admired as he is, will never 
be popular; his poetry being, as you say, that of the 
school, There are many clever and even elegant ver- 
sifiers, who would never have been heard of if they had 
been, like Burns or Bloomfield, brought up at the 
plongh.” Everett: “Had you ever any opportunity of 
judging of Parken’s abilities as a practitioner at the 
bar?” Montgomery: “No; I believe he was con- 
sidered rather heavy as a speaker; but he had hardly 
entered the arena, and his department of practice was 
not one in which the glare of eloquence was necessary ; 
had he lived. he would doubtless have made a respect- 
able figure in his profession. He was remarkably ready 
with his pen; and spoke with great fluency and pro- 
priety in conversation.” Zverett: “Your friendship 
and correspondence with Parken must have formed an 
interesting and—to yourself, at least —happy period 


* Bey, Francis Hodgson, author of the “Friends” and other 
poems ; the translator of Lucien Bonsparte’s “ Charlemagne,” &c. 
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of life” Montgomery: “The pleasure of the inter- 
course was mutual.” 

With the death of Parken, Montgomery's career as 
a reviewer may be said to have terminated, and there- 
with a distinct chapter of his literary history. 


James Montgomery to the Rev, Ignatius and 
Hrs. Montgomery. 
4 Ghefiteld, July 27. 1612. 
“ My pram Baorues aNp Sistzr, 

“You will immediately forgive my fortnight’s silence 
at a most interesting and critical juncture, when I isform 
you that I fully expected that on Monday and Tuesday last 
you would have heard both from me and of me, by our friend 
Parken, as I despatched a letter on the Saturday preceding 
to meet him on his return from the circuit, and requested 
him to inform you that I continued so weak in body, indeed 
40 much indisposed, that I had determined to try the Buxton 
waters this week, but that you should hear from me before 
I left Sheffield. Had I not relied upon this, assuredly I 
should have written at that time directly to you, to con- 
gratulate you with gladness of affection on the birth of the 
dear little stranger that has been sent amongst us to add to 
our number and our felicity. Anxiously and earnestly have 
T longed for this intelligence, and thrice welcome it was, 
though it came when I was in darkness of spirit and debility 
of frame, that made life burthensome and death dreadful to 
me. Do not, I intreat you, as you love me, as you desire 
your own peace, and as you trust in God, our common 
Saviour, do not be alarmed at this acknowledgment of my 
state of mind and body, which has been the same in = 
Greater or less degree ever since my return to Sheffield. I 
am not despairing ; God is only humbling me under his 
mighty hand, and I bow to the chastisement and kiss the 
rod that smites me, aaI lie in the dust of self-abasement 
and self-abhorrence at his feet. ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner!’ is my prayer; end that prayer will be anawered 
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in his good time, and in his own manner. O how mysterious 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out! My dear 
friend Parken now knows, though we know it not, nor can 
we comprehend it, why Ae was thus unexpectedly removed 
from us, and he acknowledges both the wisdom and the 
mercy of that awful visitation. Three letters thia morning 
brought me the intelligence of his premature death,—not 
premature, I trust, for I am persuaded that he was prepared 
to meet his God, though neither he nor we expected the 
summons would be sent so soon, Aly heart, which these 
sed tidings rent, has already been flowing through two 
letters to friends on this distressing subject, and I will not 
—#indeed I cannot without aggravated misery to myself and 
unnecessary infliction upon you—dwell longer on it here. 
My letter did not arrive in time for bim either to read or 
hear read; therefore my message to you could not be de- 
livered. I thank God for his mercifal preservation of my 
dear sister in the hour of sorrow,— but her sorrow has been 
turned into joy. © may she live to bring up the dear child 
thus happily given her, in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, and may that child live to be the comfort of its 
parents by fulfilling all their hopes to see it grow in stature 
and in favour both with God and man! I cannot object to 
any name for the aweet infant, which those who love it best 
shall choose for it; but I thought —indoed I made myself 
almost sure—that it would be called Mary Agnes,— were not 
both its grandmothers Maries, and is not its mother Agnes? 
I know no reason, at the same time, why it should not be 
Henrietta, or why I should not love my new niece as well 
by that name as those I have mentioned,—‘ the rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet.’ By whatsoever 
name it shall be called in due season, I have already placed 
its lovely little image in my heart amongst my warmest 
affections,— and the inscription may be added any time. O 
how would it rejoice me to meet you at Buxton, as I met 
you last year, and spend, as I propose to spend, a fortnight 
there! I have told you the best and worst, as Ignatius 
desires that I would—Pray for me, dear brother and 
‘VOL, IL. aa 
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sister, that my faith fail not: indeed it is hard tried at 
times. Iam well pleased that John James has consented 
to abdicate his throne, and that it isso much better filled by 
one who is so much lesa than he. Kiss both the deposed 
king and the new-crowned queen from Uncle James. Kind- 
est regards to Robert and his dear family. Farewell! 
“ Your faithful and affectionate brother, 
“J, Moxtaomzrr. 
“Rev. Ignatius Montgomery, 
“ Nevill's Court, Fetter Lane, London.” 


James Montgomery to Joseph Aston, 
“ Sheffield, July 28, 1813. 
“Deak FRrexp, 


“ ,, .. Procrastination is the mother of every sin 
of omission of which Iam daily guilty, and by which my 
Jife bas run so much to waste, that I may almost say the 
somomer is past, and I have scarcely begun to sow for the 
harvest. ‘This, alas! will apply equally to my temporal 
and spiritual concerns. I am always a day behind time, and 
I fear cometimes that I shall be so at the last, and thus lose 
eternity. Many melanchcly considerations that press upon 
my mind, and fll my heart with aadness just now, lead in- 
sensibly into this train of reflection whenever I take up 
my pen to write to a friend,—which indeed is as seldom 
as possible; for I have been for two months past nearly 
unfit cither for society or solitude, for correspondence or 
meditation. The month of May I spent in London, from 
whence I returned very ill, and then followed such a series 
of colds and nervous affections as I never experienced 
before with so little intermission; for I have always been 
subject to these, though hitherto with lucid intervals that 
admitted both of hope and enjoyment. Now, however, the 
evil spirit seems to possess me entirely, and the Harp of 
Sorrow that once so sweetly soothed the grief it could not cure, 
has almost lost its power to charm. In this state of debility 
and depression, both of mind and body, I am induced to try 
the air and the waters of Buxton. I expect to set out for that 
Bethesda to-morrow, and stay about a fortnight, earnestly 
praying, and amidst doubts and fears that aseail and per- 
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plex me at times, still trusting that He who gave me life 
will yet bless me with a moderate degree of health, and 
‘gpare me a little Jonger, that I may recover strength before 
I go hence and am seen no more.’ Forgive the tone of 
anguish and complaint this letter breathes ; I write so sel- 
dom to you, that when I do write it ought to be a cordial 
from my heart poured into yours, lightening the one, and re- 
freshing the other. I wish I could thus cheer and solace 
you; but, wanting comfort myself, how can I rejoice, by my 
language snd sentiments, the soul of my friend? Yet I 
trust you need the kindness of sympathy less than I do, and 
that you have happiness enough and to spare, by looks, and 
words, and deeds of charity to friends eo poor in spirit as 
Tam. I know you will bear with me, and therefore I freely 
trouble you with the overflowings of my heart, which is truly 
fall of bitterness; yet do not be alarmed for me: only 
imagine, and you will imagine troly, thst all those hypochon- 
driacal and constitutional infirmities which have ‘grown 
with my growth, and strengthened with my’ weakness, 
sre now upon me in more than their usual measure. These 
‘will accompany me to my grave, I know; but whether they 
will hasten my journey thither is only known to Him who, 
for the wisest, best, and most merciful purposes, permits 
them to afflict me... . - ‘With kind remembrance to Mrs. 
and Miss Aston, and your venerable father, 
“TY remain your faithful friend, 
«J. Montoowzrr. 

“ Mr, Joseph Aston, Manchester.” 

It is remarkable that this letter contains no allusion 
to the recent death of Parken; and equally so, that the 
writer never mentions the fact of his being or having 
been an “Eclectic” reviewer. Aston at once and 
very kindly pressed his friend to visit Manchester, 
suggesting that “the smiles of welcoming and obliged 
friendahip” might prove as salubrious as the tepid 
springs of the Peak. One may smile at the mention 
of another item in the comparison urged in favour of 


the city of spindles, as an exorcist of the “Demon 
aa8 
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Hypochondriasis,” viz,—* a grand review of the military 
force of the district, horse, foot, and artillery!” 

To Buxton the poet went; and from thence, on the 
9th of August, he wrote to decline Aston’s invitation ; 
adding, — 

“I have no heart for exertion, and no spirita for plea- 
sure ; otherwise, it would be a great satisfaction to me to 
meet you once more in this world, and to meet you where 
you would be seen to the best advantage—in the bosom of 
your family. Surely we shall meet again in time; but when 
and where cannot be foreseen— O-may we meet in eternity, 
and never part!” 

In the same letter he says : — 

“ This day I have witnessed the consecration of the church 
at this place by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry. It is an elegant and very commodions edifice, 
founded by the late noble Duke of Devonshire, and capable 
of containing, with the gallery, nearly a thousand persons. 
‘Tt was exceedingly crowded on this occasion, When the 
spire, which I understand is to be fifty feet above the roof, 
is completed, it will be a most beautiful object to the sur- 
rounding country; and it can no longer be said of this gay 
place—as it literally might have been said heretofore — 
that the house of God was nearly the meanest building in it.” 


But the best part of the letter was a line of P.S. — 


“T am better in health, and more cheerful than when I came 
hither, I thank God.” 


James Montgomery to William Roscoe. 
“Yates Lodgings, Buxton, July 29. 1819. 
“Dear Sm, 

“Two years ago when I was at Harrogate, I was 
induced by my friendship for Mrs, Hofland to solicit your 
recommendation of Mr. Hofland as an artist, to be named an 
Associate of the Liverpool Academy. “Your generous com- 
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pliance with my request has left me without an excuse to 
avoid troubling you again, on the application of one of my 
best friends, in another academical case; at the same time I 
pledge my word that this shall be the last favour of the 
kind I will ever ask of you; and had I anticipated the pro- 
bability of being a second time put upon trying the extent 
of my influence with you as a patron of art, I would have 
made this vow yesterday morning instead of this evening, 
and thus escaped the dilemma I am now in, and from which 
neither my esteem for a most excellent man, who has been a 
true "friend to me these nineteen years past, nor my high 
regpect (however mistaken my estimate of them may be) for 
the talents of his daughter, will permit me to attempt to 
escape in any other manner than fairly facing my way through 
it, and casting myself and the cause of the young lady at 
once upon your liberality, by telling you the truth, the whole 
trath, and nothing but the truth, as far as I know and be- 
lieve it. Miss Harriet Rhodes of Sheffield being about to 
send some pictures to the Liverpool Exhibition, her father 
understanding you to be one of the Patrons of it, and knowing 
that you had honoured me as # poet with much condescending 
partiality, has written to me requesting that I would call 
your attention to them, so far as to look at them on their 
arrival, and if you think them worthy of such a distinction, 
and have the power to secure it, to get them placed in a 
good light, This phrase fully explains the sum of my petition 
and theirs; you know well Low much painters value euch an 
incidental advantage, and imagine, one might suppose from 
the streas they lay upon it, that their success depended as 
much or the light in which their works are seen, as on the 
merit of the execution of them, This, therefore, though 
you will probably regard it as a trifling favour to confer, is 
no small one to ask on the part of the young lady, and the 
merit of your service to her shall be rated after her estimate 
of its worth and not according to yours, 1 have only to add 
that I consider you as much at liberty to judge for yourself, 
and to act upon that judgment solely, as you would have been 
had your attention been excited towards these humble pro- 
aas 
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ductions by their own merit, whether that be great or small. 
Ihave not seen them to my knowledge, for Mr. Rhodes in his 
letter to me does not mention the subjects: when you have 
seen them I know that yon will do justice to them, to the fair 
artist, and to yourself; you will never put them in any light 
but that in which you think they may be seen to the best 
advantage; if they be bad, which I hope they are not, you 
may safely eet them in a bad light, since in such case the 
worse it is, the better for them. It is very hard work at any 
time to write on subjects which one does not understand, but 
it is harder still when Time is urgent to be gone, and must 
not be lost any more than he can be stayed, to have to grub 
in the dregs of an inkstand, and despair almost of finding 
enough of these to blot a due portion of paper to no purpose 
on such an occasion, but to show our ignorance, or our im~ 
pertinence as I fear I am doing and cannot help it. There ia 
no remedy for me to-night, This letter must go, and I have 
neither ink nor time left to fill the sheet. You perceive by 
the date that I am at Buxton; hither I am come the victin 
of innumerable ills both of mind and body, arising partly 
from constitutional infirmities, but principally originating in 
cold caught when I was in London, the miserable effects of 
which in pains and debility have hung upon me ever since 
my retura, at the beginning of Jast month. Iwas very much 
indisposed with cold that evening I had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. W. Roscoe at Mr. C. R. Aikin’s; he was so good as to 
promise to cali upon me at my brother's in Fetter Lane, but 
though I have no donbt he was as good as his word, bis per- 
formance was not the fulfilment of his promise ; this I am 
sure was no fault of his, but only my misfortune, for I saw 
Mr. MM‘ Creary, of London, lately, who told me that Mr. W. R. 
was called out of town earlier than he expected. Will you 
give him my best regards, and say that I am more sorry that 
we did not meet again, than that he did not call on me, for 
had he called it might probably have been in vain, as I was 
aeldom at home except early in the morning or late in the 
evening, and frequently out of town at Woolwich, Hamp- 
stead, &c. Indeed I attribute my present indisposition to 
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exceasive hurry, anxiety, enjoyment, and agitation of spirits 
during my visits among friends and strangers in that immense 
metropolis, where 1 spent four weeks. I propose at present 
to stay a fortnight at this place, in hope that the air and 
waters of Buxton will restore me to some degree of com- 
fortable bodily feeling, and quiet and meditation in this wild 
Jand of mountains bring back some of my lost energy of mind, 
Lenn say no more at present, or I would gladly report progresa 
on my ‘World before the Flood,’ but on that subject I hope 
fully to explain my present views of it, if I have not an 
opportunity of sending you the copy when it ia completed, 
before it goes to press. That cannot be, as far aa I can 
foresee, earlier than next spring. It has gone on, it is trae, 
Dut it bas gone on heavily for the last three months. I 
think, however, now I see my way through it, and really it 
ig a great point gained towards succeas when an author clearly 
understands himself: my first views of the subject were very 
obscure, and Dr. Aikin has a copy of the poem executed 
after them; my next were a little brighter, and you saw the 
work that arose out of these ; the third epoch of my thoughts 
will surely produce something better than either. Farewell, 
and accept once more my sincere thanks for your past kind- 
ness, and believe me 
“Your ever grateful friend and servant, 
“J, Monrcomenr. 

«William Boacoe, Esq, Liverpool.” 


Two of his Sheffield friends, Mr. T. A. Ward and 
Mr. Ebenezer Rhodes, met the poet on his departure 
from Buxton at the far-famed village of Eyam, whence 
the party proceeded to Monsal Dale and Miller's Dale, 
following the picturesque course of the Wye to Bake~ 
well, where they spent the night; and, the next morning 
proceeding to Rowsley at the confluence of the Wye 
and the Derwent, they walked along the pleasant banks 
of the latter river by Stoke Hall, and over the moors to 
Sheffield, 


sat 
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A durable memorial of this visit to the salutiferous 
springs and striking scenery of Buxton, and its vicinity, 
exists in the stanzas entitled the * Peak Mountaina,”* 
every line of which indicates the pensive tone of the 
poet's mind at this time. 


James Montgomery to the Rev. Ignatius Montgomery. 
“ Sheffield, Sept. 4. 1622. 
“My peak Broter, 


“With your last letter I received three others, all 
‘announcing the death of the best friend I ever had, or hope 
to have, on earth. Iwas very ill at the time, and preparing 
to set out for Buxton. This severe and sudden atroke laid 
me lower in the dust than I remember to have been at any 
time before, often and miserably as I have been prostrated 
there amidst the ruins of my hopes. I went to Buxton on 
the Wednesday following, and you will have learned already, 
from the annexed stanzas, in what a forlorn and suffering 
condition I found myself there. I stayed away three weeka; 
and since my return, I thank God, my unfailing friend and 
helper in every time of need, I am growing stronger and 
healthier every day. My strength and health I consecrate 
to him who gave them to me for his own glory and for my 
enjoyment. . . . Iwas in private lodgings at Buxton, 
on the hill, above the Crescent. I often thought of you, and 
commemorated our few walks by going them over again. My 
rambles, however, extended further than your eyes them- 
selves ever ventured to travel on those wild and melancholy 
hills, from some of which, notwithstanding, I enjoyed trans- 
porting prospects. But the chief companion of my walks was 
the spirit of my dear lost friend, with whom I held most 
sweet and mournful converse in my thoughts, where he was 
almost hourly present, Iam persuaded that he is rejoicing 
in his happy release from this world of temptation and trial, 
in which it pleased the Lord to shorten the day of his pil- 
grimage and sorrows. Yon will lament with me, for your 


* Works, p. 289, 
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own sakes, as I do for mine, that so excellent and amiable a 
companion should be so early removed, while you and your 
dear Agnes were only beginning to know hia worth. . . 
Both Agnes and you, as well as Henry [Steinhauer] were 
much beloved and esteemed by him; and had he been longer 
spared, you would have been more and more delighted with 
him. His talenta and his heart were too much concealed by 
his extreme modesty in every thing that concerned himself. 
I never knew a man eo truly and quietly disinterested. . . 
My kindest love to Agnes: the same to Robert and his 
family. 
“Your affectionate brother, 
“J. Monraouxry. 

“The Rev. Ign Montgomery, London” 


The following letter recalls the pleasure with which 
he whose hand now transcribes it received from their 
author a copy of the exquisite verses alluded to. 


James Montgomery to William Roscog. 
“ Sheffield, Sop. 8. 1812. 
“Duar Si, 


“T staid at Buxton about three weeks, and returned 
thence much recovered in health, and relieved from a weight 
of despondency that almost paralysed the powers of my mind. 
Some of the melancholy that haunted my imsginution, while 
say corporeal frame was sinking into dust under a malady the 
most distreasing that wrought upon my nerves like the in- 
fluence of an evil spirit, I have endeavoured to express in the 
first of the foregoing stanzas, but the lyre which I began to 
touch with the hand of fear, ‘recoiling from the sound,’ 
grew aweeter and louder as I struck it more boidly, while 
I gradually forgot my sorrows and myself in the glory and 
grandeur of a scene, that to the unpurged sight seems dreary 
and monotonous, but to the eye opened, if I may dare to say 
40, ‘in the visions of the Almighty,’ and beholding him in 
every thing, grows fairer and more wonderful the longer it is 
contemplated. Such at least was my expericnoe, and the air 
and exercise that I took on the Pesk-Mountains, I am per- 
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aunded contributed not more to my restoration to health of 
body and mind, than the sublime and delightful emotions that 
were awakened and prolonged in my bosom as I walked on 
their sides, or on their summits, felt myself between heaven 
and earth, and holding communion with both im my solitary 
walks. Forgive this strong language, which to some would 
seem madness, and to others vain babbling, but to you who 
understand it by the sympathies of a truly poetic spirit, it 
will not be uninteresting. Accept the verses, which very 
imperfectly delineate the sentiments and the objects that 
inspired them, in token of my esteem and gratitude for much 
kindness and indulgence shown to me and my productions on 
former occasions. With my best remembrance to your family, 
Tam, sincerely and respectfully, 
Your obliged friend and servant, 
«J. Monraommrr. 

“William Roscoe, Eeq., Allerton Hall, near Liverpool,” 


Robert Southey to James Montgomery. 
“ Keswick, Oct. 7. 1812, 
“My prar Mowntcouney, 

“You have here the second [be had previously re- 
ceived the first while in London] book of ‘Pelayo,’ or, as I 
must learn to call it, ‘Roderick, the last of the Goths.” I 
have more pleasure in transcribing it for you than I shall 
have in throwing it before the world; for though I cast my 
‘bread upon the waters in full assurance that it will be found 
after many days, it is with a feeling something like that I 
should have in setting acorne. In all the prospect, the 
churchyard enters into the foreground. There is another 
thought connected with publication, which tends as rauch 
to humiliation as it may seem to savour of pride: of the 
thousands who will read my poem, some for the pleasure of 
finding fault with it, but far, very far more undoubtedly for 
the pleasure it will give them, how very few are there who 
will really be competent to appreciate it! and how fre- 
quently have I had occasion to remember the point of 
Yriarte’s fable, ‘Bad is the censure of the wise —-the blocks 
head’s praise is worse!’ But in sending to you what has 
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bean produced with passion, and elaborated with thought, 
‘I know that you will recognise whatever {a true to nature; 
and that thus I shall have my reward. The figure of Spain 
may require a note to point out what a Spanish reader 
would instantly perceive,-~ the badge of the military orders, 
the castles and lions of Castille and Leon, and the sword of 
my Cid. 

“Your ‘Peak Mountains’ make me repine that you did not 
come where you would have found subjects na much supe- 
rior in loveliness as in grandeur. You bave managed a 
very difficult stanza with great skill. The two last lines 
are but equal to one alexandrine, therefore objectionable. 
‘You have been aware of thie, and so managed your accents 
that they seldom read as one. The poem is in your own 
‘true atrain: it has the passion, the melancholy, and the re- 
ligious ardour which are the elements of all your poetry. 
One of these elements, delightful as it is in anch combins- 
tion, I would banish from you if I knew what, like Tobit’s 
fumigation, could chase away dark spitits. Oh tbat I could 
impart to you a portion of that anizoal cheerfulness which I 
would not exchango fur the richest earthly inheritance! 
For me, when those whom I love cause me no sad anxiety, 
the ekylark in a summer morning is not more joyous than I 
am; and if I had wings on my shoulders, I should be up 
with her in the sunshine carolling for pure joy. 

“But you must see how far our mountains overtop the 
Derbyshire hills, The leaves are now beginning to fall — 
come to me, Montgomery, as soon as they reappear, in the 
sweetest season of the year, when opening flowers and 
lengthening days hold out to us every day the hope of » 
Jovelicr morrow. Iam a bondsman from this time till the 
end of April, and must get through, in the intermediate 
time, more work than I like to think of: through it, if no 
misfortune impede or prevent me, I shall get willingly and 
well; for I know not what it is to be weary of employment, 
Come to me as soon as my holidays begin. You will find 
none of the exhausting hurry of London, but quiet ss well 
aa congenial society within doors; and without, every thing 
that can elevate the imagination and soothe the heart, 
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“J heard of you in London from Miss Betham, who saw 
you at Mrs. Montague’s. Thank you for inquiring about 
the Missionary Reports. If there are only the two firat 
numbers [qy. volumes ?] out of print, I will send to Lon- 
don for the rest, and have a few blank leaves placed at the 
beginning, in which to write an abstract of what is deficient, 
whenever I can borrow a perfect copy. 

“ My next poem will have something to do with Mis- 
sionaries, and will relate to the times and country of Eliot, 
the spostle of the Nituencer Indians, and the man who 
trenslated the Bible into the most barbarous language that 
was ever yet reduced to grammatical roles. The chief per- 
sonage ig to be a Quaker, and the story will hinge upon the 
‘est principles of Quaker philosophy, if those words may be 
allowed to exist in combination. The object is to represent 
@ man acting under the most trying circumstances in that 
manner which he feels and believes to be right, regardless 
of consequences; and in my story the principle of action 
will prove as instrumental at last to the preservation of the 
individual, as it would be to the bappiness of the whole 
community if ‘the kingdom’ were ‘come.’ 

“Do not let your‘poem languish longer. I, who want 
spurring myeelf, would fain spur you on to a quicker pro- 

T advance in these things with a pace so slow and 
60 unlike the ardour of former times, that I should suspect 
more changes of temperament and loss of activity than 
eight-and-thirty years ought to bring with them, if I did 
not find or fancy 8 solution in the quantity of prose Jabour 
that falls to my lot. Time has been when I have written 
fifty, eighty, or a hundred lines before breakfast; and I re- 
member to have composed twelve hundred (many of them 
among the best I ever did produce) in a week. A safer 
judgment hes occasioned this change ; still time may have 
had some ehare in it. Ido not now love autumn as well as 
apring, nor the setting eun like the life and beanty of the 
morning. God bless you ! 

“Roszer Sovruer, 
Mr, James Montgomery, Shefficld.” 
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On the 9th of October, Lord Milton visited Sheffield 
as a candidate for the representation of the county of 
York, on which occasion he delivered an address in 
the “Square.” Parliamentary Reform was the, main 
topic on which his lordship was expected to give his 
opinion. To this measure, in the popular acceptation of 
the terms, he was more than suspected to be adverse, 
and, therefore, as was expected, many of his auditors 
listened with some dissatisfaction. Being pressed by 
.an individual, in the name of several freeholders, ex- 
plicitly to avow his sentiments on this subject, he did 
so at once, and in a most frank and manly manner. 
Notwithstanding that Montgomery differed from his 
noble friend on this question, he observed, “ If Lord 
Milton’s patriotism be not pure gold, it is at least 
sterling ; there is but a grain of alloy in it: would that 
auch were the currency of the whole realm. . . . 
Are all his merits and all his services to be forgotten 
for one hereditary taint of corruption, which, perhaps, 
runs in the very blood of nobility?" He attended the 
meeting, and published an abstract of the speech iu his 
“Tris” the following week; and so faithfully had he 
described the proceedings, that several hundred copies 
of the paper were circulated by Earl Fitzwilliam. 
When the final struggle for reform came, the nobleman 
who had appeared to hesitate on this occasion was one 
of the foremost and firmest of his order in advocating 
the measure, 


James Montgomery to Joseph Aston, 


“Sheffield, Nov. 12. 1812, 
“ My peas Fux, 

a I will in three words answer your inquiry 
concerning my poem—I mesn three hundred !—but they 
shall be as few as possible. It is vary strange indeed, if I 
have never mentioned it to you. I have hed the poem of 
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the ‘World before the Flood’ three years in my hands, 
during which time it has been written once completely, and 
then broken up and half written on a new plan, and a 
second time remodelied. Many vexations and interruptions 
T have suffered in the progress of it, and have sometimes 
laid it aside for months in despondency, .At present I begin 
to think I may finish it on its present plan in the course of a 
fow weeks, and then I shall immediately set about revising 
it for the press. With regard to the subject, I doubt 
whether you can form any guess at all even of my general 
drift in it; and nothing can explain this to you but 
perusal of the poem. I have some hopes and many mis- 
givings about its suecess—-I have no sanguine expectation, 
certainly. The ‘Flood’ is not the catastrophe. I am glad 
that your report of Canning’s Manchester speech has not 
only done you credit, but may do you good. 
“Tam, truly, your obliged friend, 
“ J, Montgomery. 
“Mir. Joseph Aston, Manchester.” 
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